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FJ. ore word 


There were many highlights of the 58th Annual Convention of the 
American Association for Health, Physical Education, and Recreation 
held in New York last Spring. Many stimulating speeches were given, 
colorful demonstrations were presented, interesting panels were con- 
ducted, and other important meetings were held. Those in attendance 
were fortunate to be present. However, many of the interesting high- 
lights, facts, statements, and other information are quickly forgotten 
unless preserved in some permanent form. This is one reason for the 
Proceedings. In addition, many thousands of members of the 
AAHPER and other interested persons were not able to attend the 
meetings. To provide these persons with a record of the convention 
is another very important reason for the preparation of this 
publication. 

The preparation of these Proceedings requiring so many hours of 
work and the participation of so many people, was possible only with 
cooperation, understanding, and teamwork. Officers of the Associa- 
tion, section chairmen, recorders, proceedings committee members, 
and many others are to be commended for the efforts put forth in 
working closely with the Editor. Their work helped to provide a 
record that should contribute considerably to the growth of those 
professional fields represented at New York City in April, 1954. 

Special thanks should go to Dr. Clifford Brownell whose leadership 
was reflected in the conduct of the convention, to Dr. Ruth Abernathy, 
the new President of the AAHPER, and to Dr, Carl A. Troester, Jr., 
and Dr. Eugene H. Sloane of the national office. 


CHARLES A. BUCHER, Editor 
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GREETINGS FROM THE SECRETARY 
OF THE UNITED STATES DEPARTMENT OF 
HEALTH, EDUCATION, AND WELFARE 


It is indeed heartening to note that in the National Convention 
of the American Association for Health, Physical Education, and 
Recreation the members are vitally concerned about the critical prob- 
lems in their fields of endeavor. Communities from which they come 
are faced with such pressing problems as increases in school enrollment, 
recruitment of qualified teachers, the urgent need for more and better 
school facilities, and the need to provide more effective programs of 
instruction for children and youth in this atomic-hydrogen age. All 
of these have a direct bearing upon the health and physical well- 
being of today’s children. The very strength of the Nation depends 
upon the development of fully fit and enlightened citizens. 

I trust that your meeting will be a great success and that the 
deliberations will stimulate and strengthen the devotion of the pro- 
fession everywhere to even higher ideals of service to better the health, 
education, and welfare of the American people. 


Oveta Cup Hossy, Secretary 


GREETINGS FROM THE COMMISSIONER OF EDUCATION 


When professionally-minded people meet to exchange ideas and to 
consider significant problems, they and the people they serve profit 
thereby. I trust that the National Convention of the American 
Association for Health, Physical Education and Recreation meeting 
in New York City this month will be a fruitful one—both for the 
members of the Association and those they serve. Members of the 
Association give valuable leadership to programs that directly affect 
the health and fitness of our people. 

Through the years Americans have made great progress in the 
areas of health and social problems. Life expectancy has increased. 
Our standard of living has been raised. At the same time, certain 
communicable diseases have been controlled to the point where they 
are no longer major national threats. 

But today the tensions of a complex world accentuate different 
types of health and educational problems. Responsible citizens feel 
the need to help our people to live more calmly, to reduce accidents 
and delinquency, provide competent teachers and good schools, im- 
prove our manpower, and promote the total fitness of Americans. 

I feel certain that as you deal with such matters, you will contribute 
significantly to the health, happiness, and well-being of children, 
youth, and adults. 

S. M. BROWNELL 
Commissioner of Education 











THE WHITE HOUSE 


WASHINGTON 


April 12, 1954 


Dear Dr. Brownell: 


My warm greetings go to you and your colleagues 
attending the 1954 Biennial Convention of the 
American Association for Health, Physical Edu- 
cation, and Recreation, 


Americans everywhere have benefited from the 
activities stimulated and encouraged by your 
members, Through these efforts, our children 
particularly have gained in skill and stamina and 
teamwork ability. 


You have my best wishes for a productive series 
of meetings. It is my hope that all of you will 

find in these meetings the means of adding to 
your professional competency in the vital work 


you do, 
Sincerely, ) 


Dr. Clifford L. Brownell 

President 

American Association for Health, 
Physical Education, and Recreation 

1201 Sixteenth Street, N. W. 

Washington 6, D. C. 
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GREETINGS FROM THE PRESIDENT 


The PROCEEDINGS COMMITTEE performs a most significant 
and difficult function during biennial conferences. Significant, be- 
cause herein are brought together the essential deliberations resulting 
from meetings held. Difficult, because of the manifold and varied points 
of view expressed by speakers, panel members, and other participants. 


The American Association for Health, Physical Education, and 
Recreation owes a debt of gratitude to this committee for valuable 
services rendered. May these proceedings help to consolidate the 
efforts of those who took part in the conference and enlighten the 
membership on important events that transpired. 


CLIFFORD LEE BROWNELL 


GREETINGS FROM THE PRESIDENT-ELECT 


It is a privilege to have the opportunity to serve as President of the 
American Association for Health, Physical Education, and Recreation. 
The responsibility involved, I am confident, will serve as a challenge 
toward increasingly sound professional effort. 

The work of the Board of Directors is broad and preceding con- 
ventions, is intensive. I am confident that each of us on the Board 
finds the sessions provocative. We shall make every effort to serve 
the Association both well and wisely. We feel that we are fortunate 
to have the assistance of the staff in the National office. 

Will you let us know of your Association interest and will you 
advise us from time to time as to your reaction to Association policies 
and procedures? 


RUTH ABERNATHY 


GREETINGS FROM THE PRESIDENT OF THE EASTERN DISTRICT 


The members of the EDA and its officers are delighted to have had 
the opportunity of serving as hosts to the fifty-eighth convention of 
the American Association for Health, Physical Education, and Recre- 
ation. We trust that your visit to the East has been both pleasant 
and profitable and that you will wish to return soon. 

In these days of uncertainty, “The Challenge of Values” has an 
especial significance for our own members as well as for our friends 
from other nations who have been with us this year. These Pro- 
ceedings will serve as a permanent, written record of the formal part 
of the 1954 convention; the unwritten record will depend upon our 
actions back home in bringing about improvements in our own 
schools, colleges, institutions, and communities. 


Lioyp M. JONEs 








Generat SESsions 
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OPENING GENERAL SESSION 
CONVENTION THEME—THE CHALLENGE OF VALUES 


PROGRAM 


Clifford Lee Brownell, President of the American Association for 
Health, Physical Education and Recreation, presided at the official 
opening of the Convention. 


After a brief welcome by Dr. Brownell, the Midwood High School 
Choral Group presented four choral selections. 

The Invocation was given by the Reverend Richard E. McEvoy, St. 
Mark’s In-The-Bowery. Following the invocation, Luther H. Gulick, 
Jr., City Administrator, brought greetings from the absent Robert 
Wagner, Mayor of New York City. 

The guest speaker, Harry D. Gideonse, President of Brooklyn 
College, spoke on “Reason and Emotion in American Discussions of 
Education.” 

President Brownell introduced the platform guests: 

Officers of AAHPER: C. L. Brownell, Ruth Abernathy, Bernice 
Moss, Fred V. Hein, Ray O. Duncan, Ben W. Miller; District Repre- 
sentatives: M. Gladys Scott, William L. Hughes, Anne Finlayson, 
Paul R. Washke, Thomas E. McDonough, Luell W. Guthrie; 
Parliamentarian: Curtis J. Alderson. 

The National Staff was introduced by Carl A. Troester, Jr. 

Dr. Brownell then introduced Carl A. Troester, Jr., Executive Secre- 
tary-Treasurer of AAHPER, who introduced the National Head- 
quarters Staff: George F. Anderson, Elizabeth S. Avery, Rachel E. 
Bryant, J. Bertram Kessel, Eugene H. Sloane, Ella H. Wright, Ames H. 
Castle. 


Honor AWARDS 


Alice Oaks Bronson, Associate Professor and Director, Women’s 
Physical Education Division, University of Utah. 

Charles C. Cowell, Professor of Physical Education for Men and 
Director of the Graduate Curriculum, Purdue University. 

Edwin Bancroft Henderson, Director of Health, Physical Education, 
Athletics, and Safety, Washington, D. C., Public Schools, Division 
Two. 

Joy W. Kistler, Professor and Head of the Department of Health 
and Physical Education, Louisiana State University. 

Mary Patricia O. Donnell, Health Counselor, Assistant Professor of 
Hygiene, College of the City of New York. 

Elsa Schneider, Specialist for Health Instruction and Physical Edu- 
cation, U. S. Department of Health, Education, and Welfare, 
Office of Education. 


The Honor Awards were presented by Clair V. Langton. 
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WILLIAM G. ANDERSON AWARDS 


E. C. Davis, Professor of Education and Physical Education, Uni- 
versity of Southern California. 

Clair V. Langton, Director, Division of Health and Physical Edu- 
cation, Oregon State College. 

James E. Rogers, formerly with National Recreation Association, 
Past-President and Secretary, Department of Health and Physical 
Education, National Education Association. 

C. H. McCloy presented the William G. Anderson Awards. 


LuTHER H. GuLIcK AWARD 


William Leonard Hughes, Professor and Director of Health and 
Physical Education, Temple University. 
Grace Jones presented the Luther H. Gulick Award. 


REPORT TO THE PROFESSION* 


Clifford Lee Brownell, President, American Association for Health, 
Physical Education, and Recreation. 


The struggle in Indo-China has again brought us face to face with 
many crucial problems. The world situation has focused attention 
upon the general failure of our schools to provide adequate programs 
of physical education, health education, and recreation. Our nation 
may pay a high price because it has substituted spectator sports, tele- 
vision, movies,-and mechanized transportation, for regular participa- 
tion in outdoor work and play. Our aversion to walking, our careless- 
ness in correcting remedial defects, our “sweet tooth,”’ and our in- 
clination to luxury living, will seriously affect the national level of 
physical fitness. 

Physical education is unique as a means of equipping the youth 
of America with the physical skills and abilities to meet the demands 
of mounting world tension. We are failing our youth if we do not 
provide them with opportunities for gaining the minimum physical 
and recreational skills needed for effective living. 

More than 50% of our youth in high schools have no physical 
education., Of the remainder, many are provided with inadequate, 
unbalanced programs. Facilities and skilled leadership for programs 
of physical education for girls are even more deficient. In the high 
schools are the young men and young women of America who will 
become the workers and defenders of the nation tomorrow. The physi- 
cal education program at this level must include the vigorous activi- 
ties that contribute to fitness, strength, agility, and endurance. The 
pace of modern living demands planned programs for recreation. 





* In order to provide more time for the guest speaker, Dr. Brownell did not read 
his paper, but had it distributed. 
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Today's youth and young adults need recreational skills and positive 
attitudes toward wholesome activities. 


The formative years of a child’s life are especially important for 
the development of physical fitness. A vigorous physical education 
program for elementary school children is essential to normal physical, 
emotional and social development and to the acquisition of basic 
physical skills—walking, dodging, racing, jumping, climbing, throwing 
and swimming. Present conditions of crowded classrooms, half-day 
sessions, and teachers with emergency certificates, combined with the 
ever-increasing mechanization and urbanization of modern living, 
have deprived children of the activity which is essential for normal 
development. The school must provide some part of the two to four 
hours of vigorous physical activity that is recognized as essential for 
each child daily. 


Daily planned periods of at least thirty minutes of physical educa- 
tion are necessary for all children, beginning with nursery school and 
kindergarten. Every child needs sufficient muscular strength to do 
with ease the tasks of each day. He needs the stamina and endurance 
that depend on well developed heart and lungs to persist in work 
and play without undue fatigue. Strength, agility, and endurance 
come from play that is long and intense enough to tax the body 
beyond the ordinary. A child’s ability to use his body skillfully in 
work and play requires coordination of brain and muscles that come 
only from purposeful practice. Skills learned in a variety of rhythmic 
activities, dances, games and stunts, will remain thru life as safety 
valves for relieving the pressures of high-tension living and as resources 
for the constructive use of leisure time. 


In the high schools there should be a sixty-minute daily program 
of direct physical education for all high school boys and girls. The 
content of the program in physical education in the junior and senior 
high school should be broad and varied. It should include a variety 
of small and large group games, and fundamental aspects of team 
games, such as basketball, softball, soccer, speedball, football, volley- 
ball, field-hockey, and track and field activities. Instruction in a 
variety of individual and dual team sports, such as table tennis, 
archery, golf, handball, bowling, badminton, should be offered. There 
should be instruction in rhythmic activities including folk, tap, square, 
social and modern dance. Wrestling for boys, stunts, tumbling, pyra- 
mid building, gymnastic activities, and apparatus work should be 
included. It should include the basic aquatic skills of self-support 
in water, submerging, under water swimming, jumping into water, 
swimming strokes, and distance swimming. With the exception of 
vigorous team and body-contact sports, many of these activities should 
be taught and conducted co-educationally. 


We are in accord with the affirmations included in the most recent 
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publication of the Educational Policies Commission entitled School 
Athletics. 

We believe in athletics as an important part of the school physical education 
program. We believe that the experience of playing athletic games should be 
a part of the education of all children and youth who attend school in the 
United States. 

Participation in sound athletic programs, we believe, contribute to health and 
happiness, physical skill and emotional maturity, social competence and moral 
values. 

We believe that cooperation and competition are both important components 
of American life. Athletic participation can help teach the values of cooperation 
as well as the spirit of competition. 

Playing hard and playing to win can help to build character. So also we are 
learning to “take it” in the rough and tumble of vigorous play, experiencing 
defeat without whimpering and victory without gloating, and disciplining one’s 
self to comply with the rules of the games and of good sportsmanship. 

Linked with seriously deficient programs in physical education at 
all age levels, is an alarming shortage of physical education teachers. 
Shortages of physical educators will be aggravated by the continuing 
sharp rise in public school enrollment. Since 1950, the number of 
men prepared to teach physical education has decreased by 53%. The 
number of women has decreased by 22%. A vigorous campaign of 
recruitment cannot be delayed. Physical educators and guidance 
counselors at all levels must be made aware of this disturbing trend 
and take effective action. Increased interest in high school athletic 
clubs for boys and girls should be fostered to insure a supply of future 
teachers. 

Physical education requires facilities and equipment if it is to meet 
the needs of children and youth and teach skills which will provide 
helpful recreation for later years. Boards of education should pro- 
vide, through the regular school budget, funds adequate for personnel, 
supplies, and equipment essential for effective programs in physical 
education, including the important phase of competitive athletics. 

In this country, more than | billion dollars per year is spent for 
equipment related to sports. Even this great expenditure may be 
expected to increase as more adequate programs of physical education 
and recreation are provided for the youth of the nation. 

AAHPER and the sports industries have common concern in teach- 
ing the use of sports equipment. An example of this cooperative effort 
is the common sponsorship of the second annual National Sports 
Festival which will take place this year, from April 19- May 16. The 
Festival is a national observance which will occur in many communi- 
ties throughout the United States. Interested persons in their respec- 
tive communities are encouraged to cooperate in planning activities 
that call attention to the value of sports and recreation in American 
life. 

AAHPER, like professional organizations in medicine, engineering, 
and household arts, has a responsibility for assisting commercial or- 
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ganizations in improving the tools of the profession. For example, a 
buyer’s guide should be cooperatively prepared which will provide 
consumers with information essential to wise purchasing. 

Within the past three decades, the American Association for Health, 
Physical Education, and Recreation has increased its membership 
nearly three-fold and its budget more than seven times. Few pro- 
fessional organizations can match this phenomenal growth. However, 
the real mark of progress lies in services rendered, activities underway, 
and projects visioned. Credit belongs to the great number of persons 
in the Association, who in their day-by-day professional tasks pursue 
the objectives of health education, physical education, and recreation 
education with purposeful efficiency. The splendid inter-relationships 
among local, state, district, and national associations deserves honor- 
able mention. - Association officers supported by a capable headquarters 
staff, have worked together as an effective team. Through cooperation 
with the departments in the National Education Association and 
other professional organizations with similar concerns, we have gained 
prestige and the influence of the Association has materially increased. 
We look forward to the opportunities of the future. 

The contribution of our areas of concern in building that strength 
and courage so vital to the youth of America can scarcely be ex- 
aggerated. May we exercise diligence and wisdom in dealing with the 
crucial issues of our times. 


"REASON AND EMOTION IN AMERICAN 
DISCUSSIONS OF EDUCATION" 


Harry D. Gideonse, President, Brooklyn College 


In the abstract, faith in education has a high place in the public 
creed of America. In the concrete, no other branch of American life 
is the recipient of as many brickbats. 

We know that American education from elementary instruction to 
the graduate schools is faced with a tidal wave of growing enrollment 
that is linked with the radical change in the birth rates that came 
during and after World War II. We know that the colleges and uni- 
versities—that are understaffed and underfinanced for their present 
burdens—face an increase of fifty to one hundred per cent in their 
enrollment during the next ten or fifteen years. We know that the 
teachers of these future students should be enrolled as graduate stu- 
dents now, but we also know that there is at present a decreased and 
not an increased enrollment in our graduate schools. 

There are thousands of vacancies in the lower schools now; there 
will be further thousands of vacancies on the higher levels a few years 
from now. Every one knows that a shortage of workers in agriculture 
or industry can be remedied on relatively short notice by increasing 
the salary incentives that induce young workers to undertake such 
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employment. But in education the lack of adjustment to the reduced 
purchasing power of the dollar has left teachers’, professors’, and 
administrators’ salaries far behind the purchasing power of their 1939 
salaries and budgets—and the oncoming generations of youth on the 
threshold of vocational decisions are thoroughly familiar with these 
facts. 

Meanwhile, we engage in hysterical campaigns of denunciation of 
public education or of college professors, and we ascribe illiteracy or 
juvenile delinquency to “the poison of progressive education.” We 
help to set young America’s mind against increased enrollment in 
teacher education while we create mountain-like obstacles in the tax- 
payer’s mind against the only effective method of rectifying the basic 
difficulty, which springs from assigning ever more educational services 
to ever large numbers of pupils and students on the basis of budgets 
that reflect an ever decreasing share of the national income. 

My remarks tonight on reason and emotion in American discussions 
of education are directed at this problem. | shall deal with two aspects 
of it: first, the balance between reason and emotion in the public dis- 
cussion itself, and secondly, the balance between reason and emotion 
in the pursuit of educational objectives in our schools and colleges. 

Let me take one example out of the many that could be cited to 
illustrate the unbalanced character of public discussion of education. 
Collier's Magazine has been featuring a series of articles on education, 
the first of which was entitled, ““The Struggle for Our Children’s Minds 
—A Searching Look at Our Public Schools (February 5, 1954). The 
editors prefaced the article with the statement that 

American educatin has drifted into the greatest crisis in its 300-year history. 

The future not only of our public schools but of our country may depend on 

what all of us do about it now. 

The article itself said almost nothing about the real crisis of educa- 
tion—public or private—but it concentrated very heavily on such data 
as were reported by a Washington, D. C. junior high school where 
“there are 100 children who don’t know how to read or write.’” Now 
it should surprise no one that when the public insists that every one 
must go to school, irrespective of aptitude, up to a certain age, there 
will be problems of standards, and there will be problems of desirable 
differentiation of programs in terms of the students’ aptitudes and 
interests. These problems can be met in ways that are appropriate 
for students of this type of aptitude and motivation if suitable equip- 
ment and specialized staffs are made available—and they cannot be 
met if the public is not even prepared to pay the 1954 dollar costs- 
per-unit that accompanied simpler objectives for smaller numbers 
of more homogeneous pupils. The article said nothing about the 
conflict between the problems assigned to the schools by the public, 
and the budgetary means that were made available—or rather not 
made available—by the same public. And this conflict in the public 
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mind is the problem rather than the subversive ideas that are somehow 
supposed to exist in the teachers’ minds. 

There is no quarrel in my mind about the ultimate—in the sense 
of final—responsibility of the American public for the definition of 
the aims and goals of public education. There is a large question in 
my mind, however, as to the extent to which any educational system 
can achieve clarity in the pursuit of conflicting and chaotic goals. Ours 
is a Federal system, and education under our system is a state function. 
In the various states there is further decentralization, and local control 
is a reality throughout most of the United States. It goes without 
saying, therefore, that America is bound to show enormous diversity 
in standards and in practice. And this is in fact the objective we seek 
to achieve by avoiding centralized control through the pattern of a 
“federal” or centralized school administration which is so common 
elsewhere in the world. 

If we take America as a whole, we shall therefore discover an 
amazing variety of good and bad practice, in standards of teaching 
and in levels of fiscal support. But a public opinion which clamors 
for high professional standards and frequently pays the school janitor 
higher wages than the principal is bound to be disappointed. And a 
public opinion which is concerned about juvenile delinquency, and 
nevertheless crowds the schools so that a so-called double-session use 
of school buildings forces its children into the streets either afternoons 
or mornings every day in the week, is bound to experience the un- 
avoidable fruit of frustration that is the predictable outcome of such 
a conflict in basic attitudes. Finally, the demoralization of the teaching 
profession which results from such a chaotic conflict in public values 
is likely to deter many of our promising college students from entering 
teaching as a profession. It is also likely to drive the best teachers 
now in the classrooms into the remunerative and alternative employ- 
ment that is so easily available elsewhere. The result is likely to be 
further demoralization and a swamp of mediocrity in the schools and 
colleges—especially if we succeed in smearing education as a whole 
with a “subversive” label. 

Let me remind you that Lincoln, whom we always speak of as the 
“Liberator President” —because we're thinking of slavery and the Civil 
War—that Lincoln almost never mentioned freedom without linking 
to it in almost the same sentence or paragraph the word “responsi- 
bility.” Carl Sandburg, who knows Lincoln’s life perhaps as well as 
any of our contemporaries, once counted the frequency of reference 
and concluded that Lincoln used the word responsibility just a bit 
more frequently than the word freedom. This is also classical Ameri- 
can doctrine. 

Now, in the matter of free government we can look the whole world 
in the face. Whatever they may say abroad about immature, young 
America, our written constitution is the oldest one by a wide margin 
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now operating in the world, and it was not written on the basis of a 
philosophy of faith in man. It was written on the basis of a realistic 
conception of the nature of man, wholly aware of the fact that man 
is potentially good—that’s why we trusted ourselves with free govern- 
ment institutions—but also deeply aware of the fact that man who is 
potentially good is also potentially a beast! Therefore, we should not 
trust the government we set up with unqualified power. Therefore, 
we established governmental institutions that separated power and 
dispersed control. The reason we separated power and dispersed 
control is that we did not trust man with unqualified power, power 
that was not dispersed. You see, we had a realistic theory of the nature 
of man. We saw him not just as mind, but we saw him as potentially 
evil; we saw even the potentially angelic element in man as, under 
the trust of complete power, most vulnerable indeed to the tempta- 
tions and the lusts for power that bring out the bestial. This is 
perhaps the crucial weakness of modern liberalism—its illusion about 
the nature of man, its illusion that the evil in man is all due to 
unfavorable circumstances for which he is personally not responsible. 

We tend to think that when man is evil, it is due to his poverty, to 
his inadequate diet, to his poor health, or to his substandard housing. 
And we tend to think that the evil will disappear if we have high 
standards of living, better housing and good medical care. But all of 
human experience with man is to the contrary. It is not true that men 
are virtuous in proportion to the extent to which they are healthy and 
wealthy. 

If you look at the nature of man realistically, and that includes a full 
allowance for his emotional potentialities for good as well as for evil, 
you run straight into the major intellectual and moral bellyache that 
is brought about by the wishful thinking of modern liberalism. And 
this holds whether you catch man in his thinking about God or 
religion, or whether you catch him thinking about politics and war. 
Whatever phase of modern experience you take, you will find this 
naivete, this simple-mindedness about the nature of man as the chief 
cause of our irresponsibility in the presence of choice. And this mis- 
conception of the nature of man vitiates much of our contemporary 
reasoning about world politics as well as about education. When we 
speak of freedom as self-control and of freedom as rooted in the re- 
sponsibilities of man, we postulate an historically valid theory of the 
nature of man, and a sound theory of education calls for prudence in 
avoiding the fallacies of excessive intellectualism as well as the pitfalls 
of a perfectibilist optimism concerning the nature of man, or the 
equally hazardous implications of a theory of human nature—based 
upon psychological experiments with dogs, rats, and cats—that assumes 
the unlimited plasticity of human beings under various types of “con- 
ditioning,” and in which it becomes as easy to step from perfectibilism 
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to social control in one stage as it later becomes to go from “condition- 
ing” to “brain-washing.” 

The Greeks had, as they often did, a word for it. The word idiot 
as we use it today describes, technically, a type of feeble-minded person 
and, popularly, a person who is very stupid and incapable of intel- 
lectual effort, one who has an idiotic way of doing things. The Greek 
word, of course, meant something very different, although it is the 
word from which we drew ours. The Greeks used the word idiot for 
a man who might have very keen analytical capacity, who might be 
a scholar, but who had no interest in the whole of things. He had 
no public spirit, as we might express it. He had no awareness of his 
being part of a larger whole. In that sense, you can say that the 
American college and university, with all of its specialists who know 
only one thing and are very little interested in the total impact of all 
these separate things on the whole of the young personality for which 
they are responsible, contains—in the original Greek use of the term— 
a larger percentage of idiots than the population of the country as a 
whole. 

And the whole of public life is full of :diocy in the Greek sense of 
the term, because all of our public life is rooted in an assumption that 
it is good for America to have higher standards of material living. This 
is taken for granted on the right as well as on the left. I don’t 
have the time to question it here, although I think it can be ques- 
tioned, but I do not think it can be doubted that this is the American 
conception. Presidential candidates differ in the United States not in 
their acceptance of this objective, but in methods of achieving that 
objective. The Democrats will say that we can achieve it with a little 
more public action, the Republicans with a little less public action, 
but they will all agree that the purpose should be the increase of 
material standards of living. But increasing material standards of 
living implies more specialization, more division of labor, more con- 
veyor-belt, doing-just-one-thing-all-the-time action, because that’s the 
way in which analytical man has demonstrated that he can increase 
material returns per individual involved in production. 

If there is anything to the picture I have presented here tonight, 
you will notice that the implications of the public drive toward in- 
creased productivity, toward applied science and technology, toward 
specialized, conveyor-belt production, is a sharper drive toward in- 
creasingly specialized use of only a small part of man’s whole personal 
endowment. The danger of increasing unawareness of the need for 
cultivating the whole of a balanced human personality is implicit in 
the temptation to increase vocational and specialized pressures directly 
related to economic as well as to defense needs. 

Historically and morally we know that freedom is anchored in a 
realistic view of the nature of responsible man, and in his nature as 
a whole. And this has challenging educational implications especially 
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in a time in which a family, church and community have in varying 
ways lost a good deal of their effectiveness as educational agencies. 
Man has a body as well as a mind, man has glands as well as a brain, 
and free man has a need for disciplined emotions as well as for a 
disciplined mind. It may be a fatal gap in our tocal defense of free 
society to overlook the role of disciplined emotion, trained imagina- 
tion, the significance of rhythm, tradition, and ceremony, and the cul- 
tivation of the subjective and the valuational in our exclusive pursuit 
of intellectually and economically productive byproducts of specialized 
competence. 

These things are not developed or safeguarded by another academic 
“course” in which they are verbally “covered’’—they are only preserved 
as a vital part of the total educational experience if they are carefully 
and thoughtfully interwoven with the student’s experience as a whole. 
And if there is any truth in these observations, they should be the 
basis of a genuinely radical (and not merely verbal) reorientation 
in our educational philosophy. Since the need for specialized com- 
petence in science, in technology and in administration is undeniable 
in the present struggle for survival in world politics, this way of think- 
ing seems to suggest the need for a compensatory conception of edu- 
cation in which the nation’s formative agencies deliberately develop 
an educational program designed to offset some of the lopsided edu- 
cational consequences of other agencies of the national community 
as a whole. 

There is no room for complacency in such a philosophy—and, to 
put it very mildly, the millenium does not appear to be imminent. 
There will be plenty of room for “controversy,” and we can pride 
ourselves as free men with a true professional spirit that freedom has 
never been a gift to the complacent who sought peace of mind. 

There is a sense in which freedom will ultimately be preserved or 
lost in this nation’s educational establishments. No amount of tech- 
nological productivity and no measure of professional military pro- 
ficiency can overcome the vital fact that the effectiveness of a nation’s 
total performance in the world community will be finally determined 
by the disciplined will and purpose of its youth, and by their commit- 
ment to and their experience with the values of free men and women. 
These qualities are not by-products of specialized or vocational scholar- 
ship, and they are not supplied by a program of supplementary verbal 
indoctrination as if they could be finally added to the program of 
instruction much in the manner in which a fudge sauce is poured 
over a dish of ice cream. 

The target of education in a free society is the cultivation of the 
sources of responsibility of the whole man. The basic question in all 
its ramifications is: How can education prepare men and women to be 
fit for the responsibilities of free society? At this stage we can only 
ask for a sense of direction. We cannot expect to be presented with a 
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blueprint and detailed specifications, but we can be quite certain that 
our marksmanship will be improved if we reject the notion that we 
will reach the mark by indirection or by drift rather than by a deliber- 
ate and concerted search for the target itself. And while the storms of 
sharp and essentially irrelevant controversy rage over our weary and 
overburdened heads, we might recall that Ralph Waldo Emerson— 
speaking in 1837, a year of acute depression and wide-spread demoral- 
ization—knew of similar misguided panic in high places and counseled 
his young Harvard audience, “not to quit [their] belief that a popgun 
is a popgun, though the ancient and the honorable of the earth affirm 
it to be the crack of doom.” 


SECOND GENERAL SESSION 


Host: William L. Hughes, Eastern District Representative, 
Temple University; Presiding: Julius Kuhnert, President, New 
York State Association, Public Schools, Mount Vernon, New 
York; Recorder: Carl Willgoose, State University of New York, 
Oswego; Introducer of Speakers: Lloyd M. Jones, the Pennsyl- 
vania State University. 

Speaker: Karl Berns, Assistant Executive Secretary, National Educa- 
tion Association 

“The New N. E. A. in Action” 

What can I say about the one-half million member organization, 
the NEA? Last year we printed six million pages—the largest pub- 
lisher of educational materials in the world—the equivalent of 300 
libraries of 1,000 books each in one year. This, however, is not our 
chief function. 

The needs are now great for a new building to house the NEA. 
The response to the NEA campaign has been very encouraging, for 
we have already raised over one million dollars. 

May I again express our best wishes for a most successful con- 
vention. 


EDUCATION IS. EVERYBODY'S BUSINESS 
SAMUEL MILLER BROWNELL, Commissioner of Education 


Ever since I agreed to make this speech, I have been troubled. Of 
course that is nothing new. Whenever I make such a commitment, I 
kick myself—once because I know that I should not have taken the 
time from pressing duties, and a second time because I have difficulty 
preparing something that the audience and I won't feel is a mutual 
waste of time. 

But in this particular case I’ve been especially troubled for fear 
that those who asked me to speak perhaps intended to call upon a 
Brownell who could talk with authority to you in your language 
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and in the field of your interest. I refer, of course, to Professor Clifford 
Brownell for whose capabilities in this area I have the greatest respect. 
And I may add that I have reason for this uneasiness, for on at least 
one occasion I was asked to speak by a group under the delusion that 
I was Clifford Brownell. And when I arrived, the chairman of the 
meeting was very frank to admit how disappointed he was that Samuel, 
not Clifford, Brownell was on the rostrum. 


But mistake or no, you have me here, and I’m not going to try 
to discuss the area of health, physical education or recreation with 
you. I’m going to do what I think your committee may have had in 
mind. I’m going to ask you to look at some of the facts and some of 
the general problems in education which confront us all, whatever 
our specialties. They are ones which all of us must keep clearly in 
mind as we devote our main energies to our particular interests. . . . 


As I look over the many problems facing American education, the 
task of leadership in helping the citizens of the U. S. A. to be in- 
formed about the school problems they must decide stands out as a 
primary responsibility facing all American educators today. Each of 
us has his part in this great common task. We ourselves need to be 
far better informed about American and world developments and 
their relationship to the tasks of the schools. 


We need to see our segments of schooling in relation to the other 
portions of the school career of the student and in relation to the 
other educational experiences he has at home, in the church, with 
his companions and all other neighborhood influences. We need thus 
to see our portion of education in its larger setting and to be con- 
cerned about all education, not alone our segment. No longer can 
we afford the luxury of isolationism in education, the isolationism of 
concern about elementary, secondary or higher education alone, or 
about English, or Latin, or science, or physical education alone. We 
need to be concerned about the unified education of individuals. 
Thus, if we provide leadership by informing citizens who would decide 
educational policies wisely we must ourselves first be informed. We 
are then able to work closely with citizens to help them become 
informed. 


Although it is tempting for me to expand on this theme of the 
inter-relatedness of the well-being of each segment of our educational 
system to all other segments, it is more appropriate, I believe, for me 
to indicate what I see as the role of the Federal Government in help- 
ing the citizens to be informed of educational needs so as to decide 
wisely the course of action which, town by town, and city by city, 
builds up our national policy of education. 


Broadly speaking, the Office of Education and the Federal Govern- 
ment generally are trying to do the following for you: 
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1. To give you and citizens generally, facts regarding the educa- 
tional situation nationally, and its importance to the national 
well-being. 

2. To step up the study of common educational problems and make 
available the findings so that you and citizens generally can use 
them to improve education in each community. 

3. To help to mobilize into action programs local and State re- 
sources, human and financial, to provide adequate educational 
opportunities. 

4. To reduce Federal expenditures and taxation and thus leave 
greater resources to the States and individuals to use as they 
think best. We would hope that in their wisdom more would 
be used to meet educational needs. 


It is perhaps appropriate, then, for me to introduce a few facts 
about American education that I think may help us to maintain a 
balanced perspective. First, 1 want to note some evidence of progress 
which I think we all need to keep in mind when we read and hear 
the inadequacies and criticisms of today’s education. 

I am quite aware that many criticisms are true and that many 
inadequacies exist, and I think we should be perfectly frank to admit 
these facts. At the same time, I would also point out that criticisms 
of education are analogous to criticisms of the crew of an airliner 
headed in the right direction. Assuming that both education and an 
airplane are on the right course we may well inquire how well each 
is performing, and seek to improve its pertormance if we find that 
it is overloaded or underpowered. 

Under the circumstances, a brief review of some evidences of edu- 
cational progress and an outline of major problems ahead are in order: 

Between 1930 and 1953, for example, Americans reduced the num- 
ber of their one-room schools from 148,700 to 48,700. Likewise, 
through reorganization, the number of school districts has been re- 
duced from 117,000 in 1939 to 66,452 in 1953. We have made strides 
in improving the structural organization. We know that greater 
strides are needed! 

American schools have greatly expanded their offerings to meet 
the increased and changed needs of larger student bodies. In certain 
areas, there has been much greater growth than in others. Schools 
have doubled their offerings in science. They have added courses in 
consumer education, in driver education, and in safety education. 

They have greatly expanded their offerings in the social sciences. 
They have increased their enrollment in vocational courses. This 
change, be it noted parenthetically, has not reduced the numbers 
preparing to enter college. The numbers enrolled in the arts and 
sciences have increased from approximately 550,000 to 1,200,000 in 
the past 20 years. 
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Another evidence that American education has extended its useful- 
ness is indicated by a glance at the level of schooling different age 
groups have achieved. Those over 65, for example, average 7.7 years 
of school completed. Those between 35 and 44, 9.9 years completed, 
and those between 20 and 24, 12.1 years. Such figures point to the 
increasing numbers in more recent years who have had more years 
in school. 

Paralleling the extension of schooling which is giving larger num- 
bers of citizens more years of education is the improvement in the 
standards of teacher preparation. In 1931, only 10% of the teachers 
in elementary schools held degrees. In 1953, 67%, held college degrees, 
In 1931, again, 50% of the teachers in secondary schools held degrees. 
In 1953, the percentage had almost doubled to 96%. These statistics, 
interpreted realistically, point up the fact that the largest proportion 
of our teachers today are better prepared to assume their responsibili- 
ties in the classroom. They are better prepared in the amounts and 
breadth of their education. 

No wonder that with better standards of teaching the holding power 
of schools and colleges is increasing slowly but surely. This holding 
power means that more students are remaining in school and develop- 
ing their abilities there rather than leaving school and college before 
their formal education is complete. Comparing 1925 and 1945, we 
find that the situation changed markedly. For each 1,000 fifth graders 
in 1945, 590, instead of 316, graduated from high school, 265, instead 
of 112, entered college, and 150, instead of 57, earned bachelor’s or 
professional degrees. 

As the numbers of students going to school and as the years stu- 
dents spend in school have increased, there has been an impressive 
development in the arts in America. Those interested in the cultural 
impact of the schools note the greatly increased sales of drawing, 
painting, sculpture, and crafts materials, of musical instruments and 
of classical records. They observe these changes as well as the growing 
numbers of Americans supporting museums and symphonies and at- 
tending concerts and lectures. They estimate that these have a close 
relationship to the inclusion of study in the arts in many schools. 
Those interested in science and technology, similarly, recognize the 
relationship between scientific and technological developments and 
the expanded study of science in the schools and colleges. And those 
interested in the preservation and defense of the American heritage 
and security note that three times within a generation the products 
of American schools have responded without hesitation to calls to 
defend the country. American youths have shown superior skill and 
adaptability when they have been called from civilian pursuits in 
learning quickly how to produce and use complicated war machines. 

One other significant factor affecting the strength and improve- 
ment of the educational system has been the steady and growing 
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interest of lay citizens. Parent-Teacher groups have doubled their 
membership during the last few years. The number of citizen com- 
mittees working on educational problems with local school boards 
and administrators has grown from fewer than 1,000 in 1950 to more 
than 8,000 today. These groups have helped to raise faculty salaries, 
to improve service conditions, and to strengthen the bases of citizen 
interest in education. Teacher salaries, for example, while still in- 
adequate in many places, have risen from a national average of 
$1,420 in 1930 to the present estimated average of $3,725. Citizen con- 
tributions to education are increasing, and these increases point to a 
recognition of the importance citizens attach to education. In 1953, 
for example, they provided 500 million dollars more for educational 
support than the year before. 

The preceding bits of evidence are those in which we can take 
pride. On the other side of the ledger, we should cite the facts of 
our shortages—in school buildings and in teachers, and our waste of 
potential trained manpower. 


Illustrating some of these shortages may help to make them more 
vividly and more specifically clear. 


PUBLIC SCHOOL CONSTRUCTION 1930-1960 


The recently completed School Facilities Survey for the 48 States 
reveals that for adequate housing of elementary and secondary pupils 
today, we are short more than 340,000 classrooms, that would cost 
roughly $10 to $12 billion to construct. That does not count the 
needed buildings for higher education. It does not provide for the 
oncoming increased enrollment. If we are to meet current needs, 
we must build 117,000 new classrooms annually. We now build 
approximately 50,000 a year. Hence, we are falling behind at the 
rate of 67,000 classrooms annually. 


INCREASED SCHOOL ENROLLMENT 1936-1953 
PROJECTED SCHOOL ENROLLMENT 1953-1960 


This chart indicates that the increased total in school and college 
enrollment since 1944 has been due chiefly to increased elementary 
school enrollment. Enrollment predictions can be made with con- 
siderable accuracy once births are known because the average pupil 
Starts at five or six years of age and continues about 13 years in school. 
Projections to 1960 are therefore on the basis of children already born. 
The following may influence these figures: 

1, If there is a continuing increase in the percent of five or six- 
year-olds entering school, the elementary figures must be in- 
creased. 

2. If the percent of drop-outs, ages 16, 17, and 18, decreases, the 
high school estimate must be increased. 
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3. If the percent of youth attending college increases, the college 
figures need to be revised upward. 


Births for 1953 are estimated at about 4,000,000. A future rise in 
enrollment beyond 1960 would seem reasonable when it is recognized 
that during the 1960’s there will be a great increase in family units 
reflecting the increase in population which began in the late 1940's. 


TEACHER SHORTAGE—ELEMENTARY 


An even more serious challenge is presented by the shortage of 
qualified teachers. We cannot buy devoted and able teachers as we 
can buy classrooms. We started this year with a shortage of about 
72,000 prepared teachers for elementary schools. A large proportion 
of that number is needed to eliminate 1/2 or 1/3 day sessions, and 
others to replace the teachers with less than standard certification, 
which in one State is only high school graduation including some 
special “normal training.” 


INADEQUATE EDUCATION—FUNCTIONAL ILLITERACY 


Another challenge which faces Americans is that of illiteracy. In 
five States 12% to 18% of the population between the ages of 25 
and 34 years has less than five years of schooling. These individuals 
are what we call functionally illiterate. In eleven other States, the 
percentage is from 4% to 11% in this age group. Our concern nation- 
ally about this situation is highlighted when we note, that in five 
States, Korean War draft rejections through failure on the Armed 
Forces Qualifications Test ran 43%, 45%, 47%, 48%, and 58%, against 
an over-all national average of 19.2%. This constitutes an appalling 
national waste. When we face the fact that our last census figures 
show that we have roughly 8 million such functional illiterates, we can 
appreciate how serious this factor is in terms of our need for trained 
citizens. 


SCHOOL DROP-OUTS: HISTORY OF ONE CLASS 


One more fact that we should face squarely is the serious “drop- 
out” problem to which I referred earlier. We can be gratified at the 
progress in increasing the holding power of schools, but, can we 
afford the losses in potential trained manpower we still have? I don’t 
believe we can. 

The history of one class shows the loss of potential trained man- 
power in the Nation. By the end of the eighth grade nearly 200 of 
every 1,000 in an entering fifth grade class had left school; by the 
end of the tenth grade, 200 more had dropped out. Another 100 
dropped out in the eleventh and twelfth grades. In other words, just 
about one-half of the 1,000 children who were fifth graders in 1943 
finished high school. 
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Of course, there are close relationships between drop-outs and 
functional illiteracy, delinquency, social and economic competence, 
and military service. But statistics show that those who drop out of 
school are not necessarily the stupid ones. Each year we lose hundreds 
of thousands of able youngsters. This loss is a serious national 
handicap. 

We cannot look at the figures shown on these slides without being 
both appalled at the big job ahead, and being thrilled at the chal- 
lenge to the efforts and ingenuity of the American people and its 
educators. 

You may well ask what is the Federal Government doing, or does 
it propose to do, about these problems. I shall not attempt to outline 
all of what is or will be done, but I will note a few things. In the 
first place, we recognize that the problems will not be solved by any 
single dramatic move. We face a long term job, not a crisis. We must 
see that the steps we take today are part of a long-range program. 
Secondly, we recognize that much has been, is being, and will be 
done by voluntary organizations such as this, by local school districts, 
and by States. We accept and support the principle that education is 
and should be controlled by the States and local communities, not by 
the Federal Government. The Federal Government's efforts would 
seem properly to be those of assisting the States and local communities 
to do the job. 

While many bills have been introduced in Congress that would 
affect education, I want to explain briefly three bills, which were 
sponsored by the Administration. They were designed to help speed 
up action programs by States and within States, and to extend and 
intensify fact-finding and research activities needed by citizens and 
educators for improving and increasing the educational efficiency of 
the schools. 


STATE AND WHITE HOUSE CONFERENCES ON EDUCATION 


Within the past few years there has been a great upsurge of citi- 
zen interest and concern about education in this country. The doub- 
ling of enrollment in P-TA’s and the development of local citizen 
advisory groups, which I mentioned, are expressions of this interest. 
Many other indications could be cited. These have grown out of the 
recognition, by increasing numbers of citizens, of such school needs 
as housing and financing of teachers’ salaries. 

Citizen groups in towns and cities can get together easily and fre- 
quently. They can get the facts, study them along with the educators, 
arrive at reasonable plans of action, and then work to convince others 
to favor the action program. The result has been approval of school 
building bond issues and increased salary schedules in thousands of 
communities. School curricula have been modified to reflect com- 
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munity needs and interests. Citizens have come to understand better 
what the schools are doing, are trying to do, and what they need. 


But many localities have found that after going as far as they can, 
certain conditions are impeding further progress. Some of these are: 
1) Limitations in financing local school districts almost exclusively 
through property taxation; 2) Limitations on the rate of taxation for 
school purposes; 3) Maximum ceilings on bonded indebtedness; 4) 
Difficulties in securing teachers because State legislatures control bud- 
gets for teacher education facilities; 5) Limitations on freedom to 
reorganize school districts because of school laws; 6) Inequities that 
would result in raising local assessed valuations, unless these are raised 
generally throughout the State. 


These factors indicate that essential action on meeting some impor- 
tant school needs can be taken most effectively at the State level, or 
only at the State level. 


Because it is much more difficult and expensive to develop an action 
program at the State level than at the local community level, the 
Administration proposes to help local and State groups. 


A bill before Congress would provide the machinery to assist citi- 
zens in each State to develop the kind of educational program they 
want and need. It would make it possible for representative citizens 
and educators to come together to do the preliminary pre-planning, 
study, and assembly of materials and proposals on pressing educational 
problems. Then a larger representative group of citizens and educa- 
tors could come together to study the situation thus carefully presented 
and decide on an action program that might lead to such things as: 
1) Deciding on what education the State wanted to support; 2) De- 
fining the role of school, home, church, and other agencies in the 
total education to be provided individuals; 3) Changing property 
assessments; 4) Reorganizing inefficient school districts; 5) Expand- 
ing the facilities for higher education; 6) Attracting capable teachers 
in greater numbers; 7) Providing State aid for school construction. 


The point is that we need to move faster than at present in mobiliz- 
ing resources to soive the educational problems we face. 

What we foresee is that there will be developed 48 State action pro- 
grams worked out by citizens and educators, studied, understood, and 
supported by representative citizens and educators, 

Thus study and action would intermesh to meet the long range 
problems ahead. The conference approach would expedite State and 
local action by involving the citizens as central figures—for the citi- 
zens will, in the last analysis, decide the quality and quantity of 
education. 

It is expected, of course, that lay citizens and educators would meet 
together. They would decide what needed to be done and how to do 
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it by giving thought not only to the urgent problems of today, but 
those which face us ahead. 

In summary, we believe that the pattern of citizen-educator co- 
operation on the local level is the soundest course. We believe that 
the Federal Government should assist and encourage the States to 
bring together representative citizen-educator groups to work out such 
action programs because of the need for speed and because it is more 
difficult to get State action programs developed than local ones. 

The White House Conference would serve a complementary and 
a somewhat different purpose. It would: 1) Emphasize the importance 
of education to the national well-being; 2) Report on the progress 
being made in the several States; 3) Summarize the resources available 
and needed to keep American education operating at the level essen- 
tial for national security and well-being; 4) Demonstrate clearly what 
the citizens of the 48 States can do and want to do to meet their 
educational needs; 5) Indicate whether citizens wish greater or less 
Federal support or participation in various phases of education; 6) 
Give great impetus to the speed-up in educational efforts needed in 
these coming years throughout the country; and 7) Show citizens the 
nationwide significance of local schooling. 

I have no illusions that the State and White House Conferences will 
solve the problems of education in this country, but I believe they 
can and will be very important and helpful. 

This proposal appears to provide aid to States and localities by 
the Federal Government which in no way imposes Federal controls. 
It also would provide evidence—not now available—as to whether 
our citizens believe that the Federal Government should maintain its 
present relationships to education, do more, or do less. 


ADVISORY COMMITTEE ON EDUCATION TO THE SECRETARY 


A second proposal would establish a National Advisory Committee 
on Education to the Secretary of the Department of Health, Education, 
and Welfare. This committee would devote its attention to indicating 
national problems of education which need thoroughgoing study by 
the task force approach. 

The problems which the Advisory Committee might consider are 
many. For example, the Committee might consider such matters as: 
1) The role of the school in reducing juvenile delinquency; 2) Illiter- 
acy, particularly in relation to Selective Service rejections; 3) The 
education of children with special abilities; 4) The education of 
children with mental and physical handicaps; 5) The education of 
the children of migratory workers; 6) The education of teachers. 

These are but a few educational problems of national significance. 
In each area, there has been some research on aspects of the problem. 
Communities and States could be much more effective in dealing with 
these problems if a task force, under competent professional leadership, 
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were to analyze and bring together the findings of researches already 
made, were to define problems needing immediate study, and were to 
make such studies. They could set forth authoritative conclusions as 
to what is known about the problem, what needs to be known, and 
what seems to be reasonable lines of action for individuals, schools, 
public and private agencies. Such task force work might properly 
take two or three years. 

The Committee’s analysis might result in the conclusion, for ex- 
ample, that the problem of education of the children of migratory 
workers would be appropriate for this type of study because of the 
complexity of the problem, its interstate implications, its national 
importance, and the lack of accurate studies in the field. The task 
force in its study would involve those concerned: local and State 
authorities, teachers, schools, and boards of education, labor and em- 
ployer groups, social welfare agencies, and others. Such study would 
establish facts which the Committee would analyze and upon which 
it would base its recommendations to the Secretary. Some of these 
would doubtless be matters upon which the Department could act 
through its constituents: The Office of Education, the Children’s 
Bureau, and so on. Probably more would involve action which local 
and State groups should take. 

The cost of such studies as the Committee might recommend would 
depend on their scope. One of the functions of the Committee would 
be to consider proposed study plans and budgets for recommendation 
to the Secretary. 


COOPERATIVE RESEARCH PROJECTS TO STUDY EDUCATIONAL PROBLEMS 


A third proposal would grant cooperative research authority to the 
Office of Education. At the present time, the Office of Education has 
no legislative authority to enter into contracts for jointly financed 
research projects with colleges, universities, State departments of 
education, local school systems and nonprofit organizations. Joint 
efforts with such groups are of basic importance because it is in these 
agencies that able research personnel and resources that could not 
otherwise be enlisted are to be found. 

A prime advantage of cooperative work with agencies in the field 
is that such procedure avoids the centralization of staff and facilities 
in Washington. 

There are many areas in the field of education in which cooperative 
research holds out great promise for increased economy and efficiency. 
Examples of research areas in which studies might be undertaken to 
improve school efficiency are: 1) Costs of school and college buildings; 
2) Business procedures in schools and colleges; 3) School district re- 
organization; 4) Adequate staffing of teaching, engineering, and other 
“shortage” professions; 5) Teaching methods; and 6) Relationships of 
community health and social agencies to community programs. 
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General practice with respect to educational research today usually 
involves study of local problems by those directly concerned at the 
local level. This procedure is sometimes wasteful because many mat- 
ters of local concern are, in fact, common to other groups across our 
Nation. Too often only those concerned locally profit from their 
research. Enlarging the scope of a local or State study so as to make 
its findings useable by others in other regions would be an efficient 
procedure. This bill would make possible contributions of funds 
from the Office of Education and the assistance of staff members of 
the Office of Education who are familiar with areas which require 
study—to the end that research and surveys of general interest be en- 
larged as appropriate to make them widely useful. . . . 

I have great faith that, when our citizens learn and understand the 
facts of education and their significance, they will take the steps 
necessary to help you build better schools. I have great faith that 
your leadership will do much to meet the greatest test ever facing the 
schools of this republic. 

I appreciate this opportunity to meet with you as you are studying 
and working to improve your schools. What you are doing is funda- 
mental to better schools and a stronger America. Provided we all 
work together, we shall succeed. 


THIRD GENERAL SESSION 

Host: Clifford L. Brownell, President, AAHPER; Presiding: 
Harry A. Scott, Teachers College, Columbia University; Sum- 
marizer: Chester L. Palmer, University of Washington; Program 
Assistants: Henry A. Shenk, University of Kansas; Glenn M. 
Smith, Centenary College; Donald W. Henry, Teachers College, 
Columbia University; Panel Moderator: William L. Hughes, 
Temple University. 


SYMPOSIUM ON ATHLETICS IN EDUCATION 


Oliver K. Cornwall, University of North Carolina. 

The Convention theme, The Challenge of Values, is extremely 
pertinent to this symposium on Athletics in Education. Intercollegiate 
and interscholastic athletics have created many and varied problems 
in terms of their place in education, yet a great many problems seem 
to carry on from one school generation to another. Professional or- 
ganizations of all types have attempted to approach the problems in 
a great many ways—by rules, regulations, various types of penalties 
against institutions and individuals—yet the subject for discussion 
continues to be of great concern to people directly connected with 
educational institutions. 

The Frame of Reference for this discussion consists of materials 
recently collected. In all instances they represent excellent work, yet 
the problems generally presented represent nothing particularly new. 
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Nor, does the recommendations for solution of the problems present 
a new approach. Practically all organizations, national, state, and 
local, directly concerned with interscholastic and intercollegiate ath- 
letics present a history of prohibitions and penalties attempting to 
solve the problems directly concerned with this program. 

Several organizations dealing with education in general have at- 
tempted the same approach, for example, the American Council on 
Education and the Education Policies Commission report. 

Is it not true that all of us know the major problems connected with 
athletic programs but continue to search for approaches to their 
solution? 

May I ask your consideration of the following premises. 

Are you willing to accept the basic statements made in the two 
reports prepared by the American Council on Education and the Edu- 
cation Policies Commission Report, namely that participation in inter- 
collegiate and interscholastic athletics is a valuable educational ex- 
perience and should be encouraged? Further, that certain practices 
have developed in this program that seriously jeopardize the future 
of athletics and the future integrity of institutions carrying on the 
whole educational program. How are they to be corrected? 

The people of this country has tremendous faith in our whole sys- 
tem of public and private education. They believe it to be the corner- 
stone of our way of life. They have contributed in every conceivable 
way to its growth and development, and they continue to support the 
educational program under any and all conditions. 

The interesting fact is that they have the same feeling toward 
competitive athletics. The public in general does not see dangers 
connected with the program. They are very proud of winning teams of 
all types and in all sports. In the procedures that have developed for 
producing teams of excellence, they see no dangers. 

The athletic program in schools and colleges is used in every con- 
ceivable way by institutions for public relations work. This has been 
true since the program was first initiated, but after World War I it 
increased many fold. The program has been used by school and col- 
lege administrators as a promotional device to obtain for the school 
support for the total educational program. Is this procedure the pro- 
ducer of many of the problems in athletics? 

Is it not true that interscholastic and intercollegiate athletics, as a 
result of intimate contact and dependence on the general public for 
support, has taken on the procedures and practices that are common 
to the economic and social world? The question then arises as to 
whether or not fundamental distinctions between athletics and edu- 
cation must be made. 

Harold W. Stoke, Dean of the Graduate School at the University of 
Washington, in the March, 1954, Atlantic Monthly makes the follow- 
ing statement: 
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The fundamental distinctions between athletics and education are somewhat 
obscured by several arguments frequently heard. The first is that athletics has 
“educational values.” This is the familiar “character building,” “team spirit,” 
“sportsmanship” argument.’ Anyone who knows the actual operation of athletics 
will admit that such values could be-realized far better if athletics were handled 
as recreation and physical education. The second argument is that many fine 
athletes make fine scholastic records—implying that there must not after all, be 
any conflict between athletics and education. Again the answer can be short. Big- 
time athletics requires 20 to 28 hours per week of its devotees, aside from the time 
spent away from the campus; hence, it is bound to detract from an athlete’s edu- 
cation, But how can an impoverished athlete get a chance at a college education? 
I'll answer that question with another: Is he any more entitled to it than anyone 
else? 

Dean Stoke goes on to make the point that athletics—and I suppose 
he means primarily football and basketball—are primarily for the pur- 
pose of supplying public entertainment and that our educational sys- 
tem fails to acknowledge that they have embarked upon an operation 
which is different from their educational functions. This article pre- 
sents an interesting point of view and is worth consideration. 

The very recent report published by The Educational Policies Com- 
mission of the National Education Association, School Athletics, pre- 
sents a study made by an extremely competent group of educators. 
Their concern over the athletic program may best be shown by quoting 
certain parts of the report: 

Athletic programs do not realize potential values so fully as they might. To 
achieve these potentialities many attitudes or assumptions now common among 
educators and parents must be re-examined and sometimes changed, and athletic 
practices now common in many communities must be altered. How to change these 
attitudes and practices, while conserving values now imperfectly realized, is the core 
of the “athletic problem” that confronts our schools. The problem is complicated 
by the fact that there is much good in school athletics—good that may be lost if 
uncontrolled evils lead to radical reduction of athletic activities. 

Reconstruction of athletic programs in American schools requires elimination of 
those practices which jeopardize the attainment of educational values for children 
and youth. To do this requires also an attack on the false values that give rise to 
such practices. Existing abuses, which threaten so much that is good in school 
athletics today, must first be identified and appraised with candor. 

College Influence on School Athletics. 

The athletic policies and practices of colleges and universities influence athletics 
in the schools, particularly boys’ interscholastics in senior high schools. Some aspects 
are good, some are bad. 

On the credit side is the work of colleges in preparing teachers, coaches, and 
other personnel for directing school athletic activities. College experience in ath- 
letics has led to improved knowledge of skill and strategy, to the development of 
new games and improved rules of play for traditional games, and to better means 
of assuring safety for players. 

On the other hand, colleges have gone very far, much farther than high schools, 
in developing athletic patterns marked by high-pressure competition, promotion, 
and commercialism . . . 

The tendency of interscholastic athletics to imitate intercollegiate athletics to a 
great extent is a response to the demands of the public, including frequently board 
of education members and other public officials. A victory-living, victory-demanding 
public tends to take the college program as the norm and to applaud and to support 
the schoo] program as it more nearly fits the college pattern. 
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Many of the perplexing problems of school athletics will persist 
until identified by administrators, teachers, and coaches, and so pre- 
sented to people at large that they will gain public support. 

The American Council on Education on February 16, 1952 ap- 
proved and published a report on Athletic Policy which was prepared 
by a Special Committee of the organization appointed for that purpose. 
In the report are certain factors basic to the discussion. 

American Colleges and Universities engage in intercollegiate athletics because of 
a deep conviction that when properly administered they make an important con- 
tribution to the total educational services of the institution. 

There is an increasingly widespread awareness, however, that athletics may be- 
come so seriously infected with proselyting, subterfuge, and distorted purpose as 
to more than neutralize the benefits. Certainly the abuses and suspicion of abuse 
now associated with the conduct of intercollegiate athletics foster moral apathy 
and cynicism in our students. 

The present situation has been brought about by external pressures and internal 
weakness evident during a considerable period. The rewards in money and publicity 
held out to winning teams, particularly in football and basektball, and the desire 
of alumni, civic bodies, and other groups to see the institutions in which they are 
interested reap such rewards, have had a powerful influence on many colleges and 
universities. 

The crux of the matter is particularly well stated in these words 
of the Report: ; 

Institutional integrity, the most valuable characteristic of a college or university, 
depends upon the degree to which the institution follows practices designed to 
reach valid educational objectives. No practice in any area of activity that under- 
mines or weakens that integrity should be condoned or tolerated by those respon- 
sible for the institution’s administration. The Committee believes that the health 
of intercollegiate athletics, with its attendant honesty of practice and justification 
of purpose, can be re-established by the institutions themselves when they face the 
problems squarely and meet them courageously, both individually and in concert. 


So, it would be possible to go on and on referring to studies and 
reports that have been published the past few years, such as, the 
Sanity Code of the National Collegiate Athletic Association, the re- 
ports published by the North Central Association and the Southern 
Association of Secondary Schools and Colleges, the National Federa- 
tion of State High School Athletic Associations, and the various com- 
mittee reports from the American Association for Health, Physical 
Education, and Recreation. All these reveal the same concern with a 
program in school, college, and university athletics that they hope may 
be improved and perpetuated. The broad general problems seem to 
center around certain basic issues: 1) Competition on the elementary 
and junior high level; 2) School games as public spectacles; 3) Over- 
emphasis on the varsity; 4) The use of school facilities; 5) Distortions 
in the educational program; 6) General academic standards; 7) Ad- 
mission to college; 8) Recruiting by colleges and universities; 9) 
Financing the whole program; 10) Post season contests of all types; 
and 11) General administration problems. 
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These may be divided into innumerable sub-heads and many new 
ones could be added. However, there seems to be a central theme run- 
ning through the whole discussion. It is one introduced earlier, 
namely, the influence of the general public including parents, alumni, 
civic clubs, chambers of commerce, and all other individuals and 
groups that make up the school, college, or university community. It 
seems to me that herein lies an opportunity: through fostering an edu- 
cational program pointed toward the constituency of the school, col- 
lege or university, showing the dangers inherent in present practices 
and thus developing new concepts of the place of athletics in the edu- 
cational program. This is the hope of a well-balanced inter-scholastic 
and inter-collegiate program. 


Speaker: John K. Archer, Malverne High School, Malvern, New York. 
“Athletics, an Integral Part of the Curriculum” 


We acknowledge the value of athletics in developing physical skills, 
strength, and stamina. Athletics not only contributes to the growth 
of the healthy individual, but also teaches the significance of teamwork 
and cooperative endeavor. The concept of fair play and sportsmanship 
can best be developed in the game. Courage is required to run the 
risks of friendly strife. Competition is regarded as a typically Ameri- 
can way of life. In athletics where color, creed, or name are of little 
significance, the lessons of democracy are easily taught. Athletic con- 
tests have glamour, thrills, speed, and suspense; and furthermore, the 
player has a lot of fun. 

All of these things are true, provided good standards for sports are 
recognized and understood. We need to protect the physical and 
emotional well-being of the contestant. We should be sure that he 
engages in fair and equitable competition. We must protect him from 
exploitation and excessive participation. It is important to give him 
proper safeguards in using playing rules adapted to his capacity. A 
fundamental athletic philosophy, health standards, eligibility rules, 
a code of sportsmanship are essential to insure that we are sponsoring 
an educational program. 

The high schools have developed these precepts through a demo- 
cratic process in the local league, the state athletic associations, and in 
our National Federation of State High School Athletic Associations. 
The American Association for Health, Physical Education, and Recrea- 
tion has joined with the National Association of Secondary-School 
Principals and the National Federation to form the Joint Committee 
on Standards for Interscholastic Athletics. By bringing together all 
that has been developed to give good direction to a sane, strong 
sports program, the Joint Committee seeks to promote a better under- 
standing of these ideals. The Ten Cardinal Athletic Principles were 
used as a basis for an expanded statement of policies. 

The first Cardinal Principle states: 
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“To be of maximum effectiveness the athletic program will be 
closely coordinated with the general instructional program and 
propeyly articulated with the other departments of the school.” 
Athletics should be an integral part of the curriculum. This implies, 

first of all, the full functioning of the concept of relative values, of a 
proper balance, of the clear perspective in the administration of the 
intramural and interscholastic activities. In keeping with the demo- 
cratic ideal, secondly, we need to provide a broad sports program—a 
sport for every one and every one in a sport—athletics for all—maxi- 
mum participation. The third implication of this principle is that 
athletics must be conducted by secondary-school authorities. Control 
must be vested in the administrative and physical education staffs of 
the school and all coaching should be provided by competent, quali- 
fied, and accredited teachers so that desirable definite educational 
aims may be achieved. 

To implement this Principle of athletics as an integral part of the 
school curriculum these questions need to be answered: 

1. How can we gain recognition of all of the values to be derived 

from participation? 

2. How can we plan all phases of our athletic program so that it 

will be articulated with all other parts of a complex curriculum? 
How can we provide adequate facilities for a broad program? 
How can we provide enough coaches to give all boys and girls 
equal opportunity to participate? 

How can we secure financial support? 

How can we plan a program which does not neglect the girls? 
How can we exercise controls which will maintain the amateur, 
educational status of high school sports? 

8. How can we work together as professional educators to continue 

to make progress toward desirable goals in athletics? 

These questions should provide answers which can serve as policies 
in each school. With the leadership provided by our state and national 
associations we have made good progress in convincing communities 
and boards of education that athletics can make real contributions 
to the education of our youth. Full acceptance of athletics as an 
important phase of the curriculum depends upon adequate support 
by the school district in providing facilities, personnel, equipment, 
transportation. School authorities should plan and administer ath- 
letics within a well balanced program of opportunities for all students. 

Schools have united in local, state, and national associations to com- 
bat the influences of commercialism, professionalism, and exploitation, 
and to facilitate the amicable settlement of problems of mutual con- 
cern. While we may not entirely agree on specific plans and practices 
we should be united in attempting to attain our ideal of providing 
opportunities for athletic participation for all youth as an integral 
part of secondary education. 
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Speaker: A. O. Duer, George Pepperdine College, Los Angeles 
“How Can Athletics Be Made An Integral Part of the Curriculum of 
the College?” 


I am attempting a most difficult task! In seven minutes, I am pro- 
posing to solve a problem which over eight hundred college presidents 
have been attacking for the past fifty years, with varying degrees of 
success. Unfortunately, we lack even the time to enjoy the humor of 
the situation! We are probably much like the housewife aptly re- 
marked of her maid, “she comes in once a week to rearrange the dust.” 

Athletics is one of the most powerful educative forces in the college 
curriculum! That is our dilemma! It is so powerful a force that it is 
extremely difficult to control. Athletics is like a high strung, thorough- 
bred horse . . . he may either kill you or perform so terrifically that 
he will win the blue ribbon, according to your ability to control him. 

The real question before us is how can we more adequately guide 
and control athletics so that it will be a greater and more integral 
positive educative force in the college curriculum? Like the modern 
high powered motor, athletics has great potential either to be a tre- 
mendous instrument for human good or for destruction. I fear that 
as educators, we have been at serious fault. We have tended to resent’ 
the great power of the athletic program, while eating freely of its 
fruits and at one and the same time, like Pilate, washing our hands of 
the whole matter. Like Topsy, it has grown to great heights even under 
serious handicaps and no little opposition, because of its great power. 
An activity with lesser strength would have long ago been disinherited 
from the educational family. In fact, we have used athletics freely 
to “sell” our educational program to the public. We must not dis- 
regard this important fact! 

Wherein lies the power of this modern “Samson” and how can 
he be controlled without complete destruction of the forces which 
are the secret of his strength? Many modern Dalilah’s in our educa- 
tional society would say, “cut off his hair and let him be weak as 
are we!” But as her lack of discernment led to her destruction, so we 
are in danger of losing a mighty force for good because of our jealousy 
and fear. 

The potential power of athletics cannot be denied! Given proper 
guidance and control it will serve us well: 

1. As a laboratory for the building of moral character and ideals 

in our youth. 
2. As a stimulant to health and wholesome living throughout life. 
8. As a classroom for the building of citizenship and democratic 
principles of action, without which this nation cannot long 
survive. 

. As a teacher of the highest in social living and the building of 
strong, forceful personality essential to leadership. 
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Where have we missed the mark? What has happened to this power- 
ful activity that has permitted its ethical practices to become a subject 
of national criticism and has caused many to question openly its right 
to a place in our educational family? 


This we have done, either by default or by commission, in our high 
pressure athletic program, and let us not be smug in our tendency to 
place the blame upon the coaches and administrators of the athletic 
program. We cannot avoid sharing the blame for any criticism against 
our favorite son. 


1. We have substituted win at any cost for moral character and 
high idealism within our athletic program. 

2. We have put a premium on trickery and evasion in our mad 
rush for athletes who will bring “success” in terms of gate re- 
ceipts and championships. This has been most vicious in our 
searching for athletes and publicity. 

We have traded health as a major objective for the dollar at 
the turnstile. 

We have sacrificed the opportunity for sound social and person- 
ality development on the altar of high skill and split second 
timing of a good tailback or seven foot center. 

We have sacrificed scholarship and good will of the college com- 
munity in our extreme desire to satisfy the appetite of a fren- 
zied public for a winning team. 


In our defense, let us remember that this has been done in a society 
built upon two world wars and with ethical and moral decay threaten- 
ing every phase of our national life. We cannot hope that an activity 
so close to the public pulse will be far superior in ethics and standards 
to the society which feeds it. 


How can we, as educators, check the tide of a like trend toward 
ethical and moral decay in our athletic program? How can we change 
the emphasis of athletics so that good rather than bad outcomes will 
be the natural and expected result. So that character rather than 
trickery and evasion will be sought? So that moral values will be 
given more than an incidental place in the program? So that the build- 
ing of the individual will be equally as important as, if not more so 
than, split-second timing and skill in execution of a play. So that 
health will really be more important than winning the game? 

We must admit, Mr. college president, that the answer is simple on 
paper but the application is very complex. We have created such an 
appetite for winning and gate receipts that it is doubtful whether we 
have the vision or the courage of leadership to do the things necessary 
to save us from destruction. 


We must re-evaluate and re-emphasize the commonly accepted aims 
and goals of athletics today. A new definition of “success” must be 
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given athletics and interpreted to the public. The re-interpretation of 
two goals must be accomplished: 

1. The false concept that winning is the only real measure of suc- 

cess must be changed. We must supplant that aim with sound 
educational goals which have real significance for our demo- 
cratic way of life. 
The great American worship of the dollar must be taken from 
our athletic program. We must no longer shoulder this program 
with the responsibility of not only paying its own way but of 
taking care of its poor relations. 

These are the two drives which have forced us off the highway in 
our search for a sound educational program of athletics. The re- 
emphasis does not mean that winning will become unimportant, but 
that it will be considered as “success” only when accomplished in a 
framework of values which are far more significant—sportsmanship, 
fair play, health, integrity not only of rules but of the spirit of sports, 
and the real joy of play. 

Someone has said, “The test of a man is the things for which he 
will sacrifice his life.” We might say that the test of an activity is the 


ability of those who participate to hold to the highest values of our 
society while under the extreme pressure of keen competition. 

If these powerful drives are checked, I shall not worry much whether 
athletics be a part of physical education or function as a separate de- 
partment. The results will be a complete change of emphasis and 


thus, a large number of practices will be immediately dropped from 
the program. 

True, such a change in emphasis will necessitate a drastic revolution 
in the entire program. Some of the more evident changes are: 

1. The financial structure of athletics will change from Big Busi- 
ness High-Pressure Finance to an Educational approach in 
financing the entire college educational program. 

A drastic revision of the methods of securing and maintaining 
athletes and coaches will be made. 

Coaching will become a profession rather than a high pressure, 
short tenure job as at present. 

Athletics will again become a great educative force instead of a 
high pressure area with the coaches and athletes at the center and 
completely surrounded by a frenzied mass of students, alumni, 
and synthetic economic parasites. 

In closing, let me again remind you that the real core of athletics is 
sound and good, and there are many sound programs of athletics in 
our colleges and universities. Let us not “throw-out the baby with the 
bath water.” Rather, let us have the courage to give the proper guid- 
ance and control to athletics which will give it new strength and 
simply scrape off the barnacles which are weighing it down and sap- 
ping it of its great natural power. 
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Kipling in his poem, “L’Envoi” says: 
And no one shall work for money, and no one shall work for fame 
But each in the joy of the working, and each in his separate star, 
Shall paint the things as he sees them, for the good of things as 
they are. 


Speaker: Jordan L. Larson, Public Schools, Mount Vernon, New York. 
“How To Make Athletics An Integral Part of the Curriculum’’* 


Stating his position as being a strong advocate of sound athletic 
programs, Mr. Larson stressed six salient features necessary in making 
the athletic program sound. 

1. Athletics must be recognized as curricular. They should not be 

considered extra-curricular. 

2. The educational values and characteristics of athletics must be 
considered. These values are: a) Opportunity for character 
training; b) Proper development of competitive spirit within 
the framework of good sportsmanship; c) Possibilities for 
properly channeling the will-to-win and for inspiring self-con- 
fidence; d) Acquisition of ability to lose gracefully; e) Enhance- 
ment of health and physical development; and f) Opportunities 
for leadership training. 

Athletics must undergo constant evaluation in terms of present 
and long-term values. The carry-over type activities should re- 
ceive proper attention in the program. 

Athletics should be financed through the educational budget 
and not forced to rely upon gate receipts in order to exist. 

It is essential to sound athletic programs that qualified, properly- 
prepared physical educators conduct the program. Where this 
is not done, there is danger that the “tail may wag the dog.” 
It is much better to have the dog wag his own tail. 

As an educational activity, control of athletics must remain with 
the school. There is danger in allowing unqualified and non- 
understanding laymen with questionable vested interest to 
assume control. 


Speaker: Robert Kretchmar, Oberlin College 
“Intercollegiate Athletics” 


It is quite easy on this topic to become pessimistic and conclude 
that it is difficult, if not impossible, to make athletics an integral part 
of the education curriculum of colleges and universities. Several articles 
within the past few years suggest that a college has no choice other 
than to go “big time” in athletics—go all out to attract a large gate 
or to drop out of the intercollegiate athletic picture. The number of 


* These comments have been reconstructed by the summarizer from the notes 
supplied by Mr. Larson. This is not a verbatim report as the other papers are. 
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colleges and universities that have taken this latter course in recent 
years gives credence to this all or none principle. Still further evi- 
dence to support this point of view is suggested by a few colleges 
who have vacillated back and forth through the years between periods 
of great emphasis on athletics and periods of de-emphasis—unable to 
live with either. 


Is there an alternate course open to the institutions of higher learn- 
ing in this country? The recent reorganization of the Ivy League and 
the formation in Ohio of the so-called “President’s League” suggests 
there is an alternate course. The October, 1953, issue of the Bulletin 
of the North Central Association of Secondary Schools and Colleges 
contains a description of athletic programs in eight colleges and uni- 
versities in this country. These programs stand as evidence that in 
some places athletics can operate in harmony with education objec- 
tives. These programs have the characteristics outlined by Mr. Met- 
calf (p. 42). These characteristics are significant to this panel 
discussion, for if they became universally practiced the following bene- 
ficial aspects would result: 

1. A broad program of intercollegiate sports could continue to 
exist independent of the financial fortunes of the football and 
basketball teams. 

2. Teachers and coaches could devote their full energies to teach- 
ing, coaching, and other educational duties without dissipating 
their efforts with recruiting duties, promotional activities, and 
publicity stunts. 

8. Coaching and teaching staffs would take on some degree of 
stability with an opportunity for continuity of program develop- 
ment. 

4. The temptations and pressures for the coach to place self- 
aggrandizement ahead of the players welfare would be lessened. 


Just because some colleges and universities conduct less than desir- 
able programs of athletics, it does not automatically follow that all 
athletic programs are useless or harmful. There is much evidence that 
90 per cent of the athletic programs in higher education are in a 
reasonably healthy condition today. 


Speaker: T. Nelson Metcalf, University of Chicago 
“Intercollegiate Athletics” 


The Special Committee on Athletic Policy of the American Council 
on Education opens its report with the statement that “Intercollegiate 
Athletics when properly administered make an important contribu- 
tion to the total educational services of the institution.” 

The remedies proposed by the committee are excellent suggestions 
but include nothing new in athletic administration. They consist 
largely of restrictive legislation, none of it very directly applicable 
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to the objective of making athletics an integral part of the educational 
curriculum. These recommendations deal with the principles of in- 
stitutional responsibility and control, of sound admission and academic 
standards, of equal treatment of athletes and non-athletes in recruiting 
and financial aids, and with limitations on practice seasons and 
schedules. 

It seems clear to me that the proposed restrictive legislation does 
not solve the problem. We have had most of these standards for 
years, and the abuses continue. A more positive approach is needed. 

To my mind the Middle States and North Central Associations have 
’ recognized the real problems far better than the American Council 
and the National Collegiate Athletic Association. They recognize the 
fact that colleges have no responsibility for providing public enter- 
tainment and that they should depend on educational merit rather 
than athletic renown as a means of securing public support. They 
point out the detrimental effects of emphasizing the winning of con- 
tests at the expense of educational outcomes. They insist that the 
welfare of the participant must always be the primary consideration. 

The total national picture of our intercollegiate athletics is no 
where near so bad as it has been painted. The abuses which we hear 
so much about are primarily limited to the “big time” competition 
and chiefly to two sports—football and basketball. 

We have some 800 colleges and universities sponsoring varsity 
athletic teams. The average number of varsity sports per school is 
eight. Perhaps 25 per cent or 200 of the schools compete at what 
can be called the “big time” level. The recruiting and subsidizing 
abuses are chiefly limited to football and basketball and, in a rela- 
tively small number of schools, to such sports as baseball, track, swim- 
ming, and wrestling. Probably somewhere between 7 and 10 per cent 
of all varsity athletic teams in the country are responsible for the wide- 
spread criticism. The other 90 to 93 per cent of the teams including 
all the teams of 75 per cent of the schools are in a reasonably healthy 
condition. 


It seems worth while to take a look at the program in the 75 per 
cent that appear to have reasonably good educational athletic pro- 
grams and see how they differ from the 25 per cent in “big time” 
athletics. The “small time” athletic programs have the following 
characteristics: 

1. They are supported primarily by educational appropriations 

and student fees, rather than by gate receipts. 

2. Their programs have comparatively little press and radio pub- 

licity other than in small communities. 

3. The programs are administered by the department of physical 

education—a teaching department—as a part of its educational 
program, rather than as purely extra-curricular activities. 
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4. The coaches are trained physical educators, selected for their 

ability to teach in the general program as well as to coach. 

On the other hand the athletic situations that are under great 
criticism are found in schools in which these conditions prevail: 

1. The schools have little or no support from educational funds 

and must depend largely on gate receipts from football and 
basketball. They are in a position where they are forced to 
secure maximum sports publicity and to emphasize public enter- 
tainment rather than education. 

2. These schools usually have a dual administrative organization 

with athletics separate from physical education. 

3. The emphasis is on winning teams and on attracting the public. 

4. The coaches are selected as coaches rather than as educators and 

frequently, though by no means always, lack professional train- 
ing in physical education and consider themselves business men, 
not educators. 

This contrast between the situations in the small and the large 
school shows, I think, why the small schools are for the most part 
conducting programs that are educationally sound. I am probably 
a pessimist, but I confess that I can see no cure except a continued 
inflation of athletic abuses until the whole show blows up. The recent 
action by the Ivy League in withdrawing from competition outside its 
own membership is a good sign. It has a chance of working. It might 
be a good thing if other conferences took the same action, but I 
am afraid few will. 

There is nothing basicly wrong with the public paying to see college 
athletic events, but I have reluctantly come to the conclusion that 
truly educational athletics will exist only when supported by educa- 
tional appropriations, not gate receipts, and when conducted as 
integral parts of the physical education programs, not as independert 
units. 

Some of us make the mistake of looking upon these athletic troubles 
as something new. They are not. When the first intercollegiate base- 
ball game was played 95 years ago, Williams College, filed a protest 
charging that Amherst College, the winner, had imported a black- 
smith to pitch for them. They were sure he was a blacksmith, not a 
student, because “only a blacksmith could have thrown the ball so 
hard and so long.” 


Speaker: Eleanor Metheny, University of Southern California 
“Athletics In Education” 


There are still many unsolved problems relating to athletics as a 
part of education for girls and women, but these problems are fewer 
and much less acute than those the men have been discussing. And 
so any woman who is privileged to speak for other women about 
athletics for girls must do so with a feeling of gratitude and of pride. 
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Our problems are not as acute as the men’s, but we can never forget 
that they might have been. And so our feeling is one of gratitude 
towards the women of 30 and 40 years ago for their recognition of 
the dangerous possibilities as well as the good potentialities inherent 
in athletic competition, and for the insight which led them to take a 
firm and constructive although often unpopular stand. 


Our feeling of pride stems from our awareness of the continuing 
efforts of thousands of women through the years to continually re- 
examine, revise, adapt, publicize and implement carefully thought-out 
standards of athletic performance for girls and women. From the 
publication of the first Standards in 1937 to the most recent revision 
in 1953, women have stated their belief that the only purpose of 
sports for girls and women is the good of those who play. 

The women have implemented their belief in the desirability of 
athletic competition for girls by devising and continually revising 
rules for athletic games adapted to the capacities and needs of girls, 
and they have worked continually to adapt these rules to keep them in 
harmony with changing social patterns for women in a changing 
world. They have published guides which cover all sports in which 
women participate, and these guides have become the standard refer- 
ence for all men and women who work in the field of girls’ athletics. 
They have devised ways of training and rating officials for girls’ sports. 
They have worked as sports officials in many instances. They have 
acted upon their conviction that the outcomes of competitive athletics 
stem primarily from the conditions surrounding the competitive ac- 
tivity. They have tried to describe and create the kind of conditions 
which will produce constructive rather than destructive outcomes. 

They have worked to educate school and community groups through 
an endless series of clinics, workshops, and conferences. Thousands 
of copies of “Desirable Practices in Athletics for Girls and Women” 
have been placed in the hands of school administrators, community 
groups, industrial groups and other persons interested in athletics for 
girls. This has not been accomplished by the spectacular leadership 
of a few women but by the participation and involvement of thousands 
of women in every city, town, and village in the United States. And 
this persistence in placing a carefully thought out point of view be- 
fore the public has been effective. It is true that we have at times 
made ourselves unpopular, but we have stubbornly held to our posi- 
tion in the face of that unpopularity. It is true that we have at times 
irritated by our intensity the very people who could help us most. 
At times we have alienated those whom we needed as friends. We have 
talked at times when we should have kept silent. But no one could 
ever say of the women in the National Section on Girls and Women’s 
Sports that they ever kept silent when they should have talked. And 
because of these persistent efforts we can now say that the typical 
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pattern of school athletics for girls and women today is a wide-spread 
instructional program in physical education classes for all girls which 
leads into intramural, GAA, or WAA competition for all girls who 
want to play, followed by interschool athletics in the play day and 
sports day pattern adapted to the needs of the local situation. There 
are exceptions of course, but the pattern of league competition, gate 
receipts, and athletic spectacles before large groups of spectators can- 
not be said to exist in any large way in the girls and womens sports 
programs in our schools. 

There are groups opposed to the prevailing pattern. In Kansas City 
a group of men is now promoting basketball played according to 
men’s rules by women, all of whom are said to be more than six-feet 
tall. These promoters claim that is “real basketball” and that these 
women can beat most men’s teams. Perhaps they can. But this is not 
the typical pattern. Basketball! for girls in our schools is not the same 
game as basketball for men, and the women who are concerned with 
school athletics for girls have no desire to prove that the girls can 
beat the boys at the boys’ game. 

In the southern states there are a group of men who are trying to 
take over girls’ basketball and establish a new set of rules which are 
essentially the standard rules for boys and men. They are meeting 
with some success but with much opposition. In other places there 
are still those who belabor the women because they do not train girls 
who can defeat the Russian women in putting the shot in the Olympic 

- Games. And there still are, in some localities, competitive leagues 
and tournaments in various team sports. But by and large in the 
schools the pattern of athletic particlpation for girls follows an edu- 
cationally-sound pattern. 

In general, the women have succeeded in changing the concept of 
what the girl who enjoys athletics is like. The picture of a masculine 
swaggering braggart has been replaced by the picture of the essentially 
feminine girl who participates in sports as a girl and who develops a 
high level of skill in her own kinds of activity while enjoying athletic 
participation in a basically feminine fashion. These girls who are 
typical of women in athletics today have increasingly won the respect 
of the men and the boys for their skill and sportsmanship in a kind 
of performance which does not attempt to beat the men at their game 
but rather to play the game adapted to women in their own way. 

For all this we owe a debt of gratitude to the men. We came into 
the field later than they did, and so we were able to profit from their 
experience with the problems and dangers inherent in athletic com- 
petition. We have been more fortunate than they. We have not had 
to work under the shadow of gate receipts, and we have worked in a 
field less bound by traditional public pressures. Accordingly it has 
been possible at times for us to consider the two-sided nature of athletic 
competition with more reason and less emotion. 
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Perhaps the time has come when we can begin to repay our debt 
to the men. Perhaps as we all work together to try to solve the crucial 
dilemmas which today confront us in athletics the men can, in turn, 
profit from our experiences. The women have been effective in trans- 
lating their beliefs into action by involving many women in the effort. 


The National Section on Sports for Girls and Women may appear 
to be the most highly over-organized group in our Association—and 
it is. But it is a highly effective form of over-organization. By involv- 
ing thousands of women in local schools and communities this organ- 
izational structure has developed in each of them a personal sense of 
belief in an ideal and a sense of personal responsibility for making 
that ideal come alive in action in her own community. By doing this 
they have succeeded to a large degree in implementing and educa- 
tional philosophy of athletics-for-all as a foundation for the more 
specialized performance of the highly-skilled few. We believe that this 
technique of personal involvement and responsibility can make a real 
contribution toward a solution of the crucial problems in athletics 
for men and boys. Recognizing that these issues are not only men’s 
problems or women’s problems but educational problems in a larger 
social framework, we women are proud to offer our help as we all 
work together as educators towards sound ultimate solutions of our 
common problems. 


Speaker: George Munger, University of Pennsylvania 
“How Athletics Is Made, Or Can Be Made, To Function As An 
Educational Experience for Youth” 


I speak this evening as an officer of The American Football Coaches 
Association, and will try to express the Football Coaches Association's 
beliefs and hopes. 

With the exception of American Football, and perhaps another 
sport or two, all the different sports now enjoying intercollegiate com- 
petition have been adopted from foreign countries or from profes- 
sional teams. American Football was conceived and reared on the 
campuses of eastern colleges by college students and rapidly grew into 
national prominence. Intercollegiate football must reflect, and be a 
part of, the ideals, the objectives, and the purposes of a college educa- 
tion. In contrast to professional sports, whose rules, regulations, and 
attitudes have been adopted verbatim by colleges throughout the 
country. American Football rules and regulations were developed by 
college men on college campuses, and therefore should genuinely 
represent amateurism and sportsmanship typical of American inter- 
collegiate education. 

If athletics, especially intercollegiate athletics, is to be a part of 
education then we must re-emphasize the true meaning of Sportsman- 
ship. The coach is the leader—he can set the moral tone for not 
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only his players but also the fans. It is the coach’s duty, his job, his 
responsibility to lead the way to the highest level of sportsmanship. 
Sportsmanship means right conduct and the behavior expected of col- 
lege men. College football should not have rules of behavior. We 
must expect college boys to compete against each other with all their 
heart and effort, and a burning desire to win—but never to beat the 
rules. College sports, amateur sports, should not tolerate attempts to 
beat the rules or to take unfair advantage of an opponent. I hope 
all will read, “The Football Code,” a part of the official NCAA Foot- 
ball Rules. Its a great guide to what is expected of players and coaches, 
and quite a contrast to professional baseball, where their code says 
“anything goes which is not expressly forbidden in the rules.” For 
example in professional baseball the fan who buys a ticket has the 
right to boo the umpire, or “ride” the pitcher. The players can steal 
signals, shout insults at a batsman, slide into second with spikes high. 
I don’t say this is right or wrong. I do insist it is not right for college 
football and has no place in the college game. 

Our Coaches Association is conscious of the influential part the foot- 
ball coach maintains on campus. We are also conscious of the pres- 
sures to~win placed upon a football coach by the undergraduates, 
alumni, and rooters of our colleges and universities—yes, and also by 
some faculty, directors, and administrators. 

We are also conscious that some coaches and universities have lost 
sight of the origin of the game and its place in college life. We want 
to do our part to find the proper place and emphasis of football. The 
Coaches Association wants to establish the time and energy an under- 
graduate should devote to athletics, and once this is established, we 
want to maintain the highest possible standards in the game and in 
the football coaching profession. We believe the Coaches Association 
should set ideals for its members, just as lawyers and doctors have 
established procedural and conduct standards. We feel a form of 
discipline control is essential. 

Now as you say, ““That’s fine. What has the Football Coaches Asso- 
ciation done?” I think we know the problems, and have made prog- 
ress to meet them, and have set up the machinery to do the job. 

A year and a half ago a “Code of Ethics” was written by a Com- 
mittee of Coaches. Their code was approved by our Trustees and 
unanimously adopted by the American Football Coaches Association 
in January, 1953. 

The Code is lengthy. It covers every phase of intercollegiate foot- 
ball in detail: Student Recruitment; Scouting; Public Relations; 
Officials; Rules of the Game; and Coaches’ responsibility to players 
and to the institution. The Code. also states the procedure for the 
enforcement of the Association’s Code of Ethics. We must first edu- 
cate our coaches. We must clarify and distinguish ethical and approved 
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practices from those which are detrimental and harmful. Further, 
we must educate, not only those coaching and playing the game of 
football, but newspaper, radio, and television men. These men, who 
have such a great influence must help educate the public as to what 
‘ is right and what is wrong—what is smart football and what is un- 
sportsmanlike. Once the standards are set and well known, we can 
take forceful action on violators of the Code. 
Recently the Chairman of the AFCA Ethics Committee, and the 
Chairman of the AFCA Committee on Review, met with the Execu- 
tive Director of the NCAA, and successfully worked out the details 
of a cooperative enforcement program. Certainly a step forward. 


In closing, may I say I have confidence that football has a great 
future. The game has suffered growing pains, and it has lost over a 
hundred teams, many of them old and established, through with- 
drawals by institutions. But sane and thoughtful leaders in all phases 
‘of intercollegiate football have come to the front. Football will soon 
be rid of its inconsistencies and abuses, and the game will take its 
proper place in college education. 


Speaker: Charles A. Semler, President, National Federation of State 
High School Athletic Association, Principal, Benton Harbor High 
School, Michigan 
“How Can Athletics Be Made An Integral Part of the Educational 
. Curriculum in Schools and Colleges” 


In the brief time allotted to me I shall attempt to state what I be- 

lieve are some basic concepts if we are to achieve the maximum 

, benefits from athletics as an educational experience for American 
youth. Because of lack of time I must make these as mere statements 
of belief and cannot develop any extensive justifications for them. 

Our athletic program should be premised on the acknowledgment 
that competition is good and natural for human beings and not evil 
and unnatural. We should recognize that the desire to compete is 
as much a part of the American scene as ham and eggs. We should 
also recognize that uncontrolled indulgence in competition in athletics 
has as bad educational and social effects as trying to live on ham and 
eggs alone. 

Our athletic program is subject to criticism from two diametrically 
opposed groups. First, there is that group which has arrived at the 
astonishing conclusion that competition is inherently evil and should 
be eliminated. They seem to reason something like this. Cooperation 
is a very desirable social attribute. Competition is the opposite of 
cooperation; therefore it is evil and should be destroyed. Their reason- 
ing is faulty. Cooperation is not the opposite of competition but the 
outgrowth of it. The opposite of competition is dictatorial control. 
Only by dictation and absolute control of individuality can competi- 
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tion be eliminated. Of course such control is the very antithesis of 
cooperation. 

Second, there is the opposite group which would like to extend 
and exploit school and college athletics for personal, political and 
pseudo-civic gains. Unless schools and colleges recognize athletics as 
an important part of the educational program and retain control, 
this latter group will exercise an ever-increasing influence and finally 
take over the entire program. 


Schools and colleges are therefore faced with a choice of two alterna- 
tives: retain control of their athletic programs within the framework 
of the idea that it is an important part of the total educational cur- 
riculum or surrender such control and permit selfish non-educational 
interests to take over by default. 


To control properly and administer a reasonable athletic program 
on the basis of sound educational values and practices, school ad- 
ministrators must recognize the peculiar nature of competitive ath- 
letics. It is the frequent failure to recognize these peculiarities which 
accounts for many futile efforts to control properly the athletic pro- 
gram and successfully integrate with the general educational scheme. 
Too often we fail to see that we cannot treat and administer athletics 
as we do English or mathematics or even physical education. 

May I mention a few of these peculiarities: 

(a) Athletics make a strong emotional appeal both to those who 
participate actively and to those who participate only vicariously. 
These are those who depreciate this fact. But properly used and 
directed this constitutes a great motivating force which can be used 
to yield big dividends in very desirable, physical, emotional and spirit- 
ual values. It is interesting to note that with most instruments of 
education we have to concern ourselves with proper motivation. But 
athletics is one educational instrument with “built-in” motivation. 
This simple fact greatly enhances its educative value, but it also calls 
for very careful supervision and administration to control and direct 
it properly. 

(b) The athletic program differs from most other instruments of 
education in that it has great entertainment value. In setting up 
proper administration and control this fact must always be considered 
or the educational goals and outcomes will be lost in the overwhelm- 
ing urge to make entertainment an end in itself. It should never be 
recognized as an objective in school and college athletics except insofar 
as it contributes to desirable educational ends. 


It is because of the emotional appeal and entertainment values 
which are inherent in athletics that they are susceptible to such exten- 
sive commercial and pseudo-civic exploitation. This is the reason for 
most of the abuses which are present in today’s athletic program. But 
this exploitation should not be used as an excuse for eliminating or 
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seriously curtailing athletics as an instrument of education. It is as 
illogical to do this as it would be to eliminate the teaching of English 
because it is not now being taught to everyone’s entire satisfaction. 
The sensible thing to do is to cure the ill without killing the patient. 


Over the last thirty years, particularly in the last four or five years, 
some very fine plans have been promulgated to do this. Schools and 
colleges, largely through voluntary organizations, are to a greater 
degree recognizing their responsibility for the proper control and 
administration of athletics as an integral part of the educational pro- 
gram. Considerable progress has been made, at least on the secondary 
level, in correcting many of the evils which formerly prevailed. The 
factors of health are being given increased consideration. Participants 
are being given better physical protection. The opportunity to par- 
ticipate is being given to an ever-increasing number of students. More 
equitable conditions of competition are being set up. Length of sea- 
sons are being shortened. Post-season, all-star and national competi- 
tion is being frowned upon. 


But in the attempts to correct the evils which prevail today, there 
is a great reluctance to set up and observe effective machinery. This 
is particularly true on the college level. It is hardly necessary to ob- 
serve that there is no chance to correct any of these evils in our present 
athletic program unless schools and colleges are willing to enforce the 
rules of administration which they create. Yet the willingness to do 
this has wrecked every attempt which colleges have made to eliminate 
the most obvious evils in the inter-collegiate program. 


If we are to make athletics an integral part of the educational 
curriculum, it seems to me that we have to observe the following 
principles: 

1. Keep its control, as far as policies are concerned, in the hands 
of general school administration. If such control is delegated 
to specialists, the contingent benefits of the program come to 
the fore and the fundamental educational objectives are ob- 
scured, 


2. Because of the peculiar nature of athletics stricter attention must 
be given to the administration of the program which is likely to 
differ from procedures for other parts of the educational pro- 
gram. 

3. Schools and colleges must be willing to associate themselves to- 
gether to set up relatively simple, speedy, and effective machinery 
to enforce standards of performance and competition which have 
been adopted. What is more important they must be willing 
and strong enough to abide by the decisions arrived at under 
this machinery in the face of all social, economic, and political 
pressure to make exceptions to them. 
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Speaker: Elmon L. Vernier, Public Schools, Baltimore 
“Finaneing High School Interscholastic Athletics” 


Number I of the guiding principles stated in the Joint Committee 
Report—“Standards in Athletics for Boys in Secondary Schools,” says: 
“Athletics are to be an integral part of the secondary school program 
and should receive financial support from tax funds on the same 
basis as other recognized parts of the total educational program.” 
Similar statements of principle are found in the following reports: 
1) Cardinal Athletic Principles, 2) Administrative Problems in Health 
Education, Physical Education, Recreation, and 3) School Athletics. 
These same reports affirm the belief that athletics are a potential 
educative power and should be a part of the total school program. 
Therefore, it would be an application of good common sense to pro- 
vide financial support for athletics in the same way as any other phase 
of the educational program. 

The large expenditures of school funds to provide personnel, play 
fields, gymnasia, field houses, as well as the various auxilliary services, 
such as janitorial help, light, heat, and general maintenance, indicates 
the practical application of these beliefs. However, it should be recog- 
nized that these expenditures have resulted from the recognition of 
general physical education needs as well as those of interscholastic 
athletics. 

In most schools the support is still derived partly from admission 
fees. These are usually applied to the operation phase of the program, 
such as purchase of supplies and equipment, traveling expenses, and 
payment of officials. Wherever this is necessary you have commercial- 
ism in some degree or another. Also, the program continues to be 
plagued with the common undesirable results of misguided local pride, 
undue pressures on winning, out-of-season practice, long schedules, 
night games, extensive advertising, and glorification of star players. 

Some critics who strongly oppose the stand of the Educational 
Policies Commission stand regarding complete financial support would 
have us believe that these undesirable results can be eliminated, while 
at the same time they endorse highly commercialized gate-receipt 
contests with culminating States spectacles, commercialized to the de- 
gree of providing the financial back-bone of certain state high school 
athletic associations. 

As indicated previously, schools have made great progress in the 
financing of athletics from tax funds. To remove the gate-receipt 
pressures, at least to the degree of guaranteeing fuel support of a 
reasonable program, would remove the yoke of commercialism which, 
in my opinion, is the root of the many recognized evils of this program. 

An athletic program supported financially in the same way as any 
other phase of the educational program is not in itself a guarantee 
that all undesirable results will vanish. Those responsible for the 
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organization and administration of the program must possess and 
apply a sound point of view toward the place of athletics in education. 
They must be sincere in their beliefs and have the courage of their 
convictions to the extent that they will always strive to conduct the 
program as an important medium of education rather than a public 
entertainment enterprise. 

Discussion: 

During a brief discussion between panel members the following 

points were made: 

1. Secondary school athletic programs are influenced by college and 
university practices—both good and bad. 

2. The evils of competition should be eliminated, but not all ath- 
letic programs embrace these evils and they, therefore, should be 
retained. 

3. The educational Policies Commission report on athletics is a 
useful source, despite the fact that is not 100 per cent agreement 
on all its contentions. 

4. Some panel members flatly doubted that recruitment programs 
could be eliminated. Others thought some of the abuses could 
be curtailed if institutions and agencies would enforce their 
legislation, codes of ethics, and self-imposed regulations. 

5. The expertly skilled girl should be encouraged in increase her 
abilities through club, intramural, and play day activities. 


+ 


P FOURTH GENERAL SESSION 
The R. Tait McKenzie Lecture 
Auspices of the American Academy of Physical Education 

Host: Bernice Moss, Past President, AAHPER, University of 
Utah; Presiding: Lloyd M. Jones, President, Eastern District, 
the Pennsylvania State University; Remarks: “R. Tait McKenzie 
and the Lectureship,” Helen Manley, University City (Mo.) 
Public Schools; Introduction of the Lecturer: N. P. Neilson, 
President of the American Academy of Physical Education, Uni- 
versity of Utah; Announcement of Academy Awards and Cita- 
tions: William L. Hughes, Temple University; Creative Award: 
to James E. Rogers; Citation: to the American Medical Associa- 
tion for its Conference on Physicians and Schools. 


"FACTORS OF PHYSICAL GROWTH OF CHILDREN 
AS THEY MAY APPLY TO PHYSICAL EDUCATION" 


Speaker: Wilton Marion Krogman, Professor of Physical Anthropology, 
Graduate School of Medicine, University of Pennsylvania 


In 1946 I sought to phrase in a few words the basic principles, or 
philosophy, of research in child growth and development. I finally 
formulated as follows: “A well-born and a well-reared child is a com- 
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munity asset; anything less is a liability.” Here, then, is goal, aspira- 
tion, vision: that American children be vouchsafed those bio-social 
circumstances that will lead to sound adult American citizenship. 

There are two phrases in the above statement of principle that are 
basic: one is biological, the other social, though the dichotomy is not, 
of course, an absolute one. Well-bern means that we want to learn as 
fully as is possible those conditions under which a child may come 
into this world reasonably free of hereditary taint and/or congenital 
defect. In substance, it is our goal to start the youngsters in the race 
of life free of physical handicap; in life’s relay race the baton should 
be passed on with a running start. 

Obviously, study in this direction involves human genetics. We 
must develop techniques and knowledge that will lead to intelligent, 
sympathetic, and ethical selection (or elimination). There are traits 
or trait-complexes of possible genetic basis—in terms of defining the 
genotype—that are, or may become, biologically undesirable. These can 
and must be learned as a first step; applications and implications then 
become moral issues to be solved or dealt with at cultural levels. At 
the moment we go no further than pointing the need for careful 
studies in human heredity. 

The second phrase, well-reared, opens the doors to the study of that 
vast complex called “the environment.” We may argue that the child 
is one thing biologically—a complex mechanism of growth integration, 
time-linked and potential—but he is still another thing socially—the 
impact of his total milieu upon the unfolding morphological, physi- 
ological, neurological, behavioral pattern. 

Child growth and development is bio-social in every sense of the 
term, and none shall deny that strands of both intertwine inextricably 
to give design and pattern. There emerges the WHOLE CHILD as 
the nucleus of research and as the focus of integrative analysis. 

Now, let us consider, for a moment, the basic questions of why 
study child growth? Why should growth be considered as a factor in 
physical education? Why is it important to know growth tempo, 
growth pattern, and the conditions which may influence them? These 
are not rhetorical questions; they strike at the roots of the acquisition 
of knowledge and its understanding. Right at the start I’d like to in- 
troduce a synonym: instead of asking “Why study?” I want to ask 
“Why measure?” In all our growth work we measure—we quantify, 
we standardize, we reduce to statistical meaningfulness. Whether it 
be the anthropoligist’s calipers, the biochemist’s test-tube, the micro- 
scopist’s lens, the psychologist’s test, the sociologist’s inventory, the 
physical educationalist’s apparatus—we measure, we reduce to com- 
parable scales. We emerge with “norms” or “standards,” either sta- 
tistical (as in height-weight-age tables) , graphic (as in percentile rank- 
ing), or visual (as in X-ray atlases). Why, then do we take measures 
of child growth and development? I shall list five reasons. 
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1. As an appraisal of health and nutritional status. In 1933 the 
White House Conference. on the child defined a normal child as a 
healthy child. This presupposes that freedom from severe or chronic 
illness and an adequate dietary regime have permitted that child to 
realize, up to any given moment, his or her own growth potential. 
In this first appraisal we are concerned only with status. Let us say 
that we see a boy for the first time at age 8:6 (eight years, six months) . 
At that moment of chronological age-time we can utilize certain men- 
surational data as an outward manifestation of his health record— 
how previous illness has registered itselfi—and of how his diet has 
contributed to his growth pattern—how he has utilized his food in- 
take, how he has reacted to balanced or unbalanced diet. In other 
words, we want a quantitative statement of what that child is now, 
as far as he has gone on his own path of growth. This initial appraisal 
sets the stage for the second reason. 


2. As an analysis of healthy growth progress. Here we leave the 
statics of appraisal for the dynamics of observational analysis. This is 
the basic difference in our present rationale of growth research. We 
have left behind us the cross-sectional method—the mere aggregation 
of average values based upon different samples at each age-level. We 
now march along with each child in the serial or longitudinal method 
—the evaluation of incremental progress, the understanding of unfold- 
ing of a discrete pattern or potential. Averages become a fiction—each 
child becomes a fact! 

It is in the realm of growth progress that growth analysis becomes 
predictive, in the sense of anticipatory growth. In following a given 
child it is possible to discern rate and tempo; in doing this, timing be- 
comes a factor; and with timing—based upon expected increment, 
either absolute (amount) or relative (percentage) —we are in a posi- 
tion to offer predictive advice. In a general sense, for example, we 
may appraise the timing of the pre-pubertal height acceleration, and 
handle height problems accordingly. In a more specific sense I could 
point to the timing of tooth calcification and eruption and supporting 
bone growth as important to the orthodentist. Or, I might suggest 
the growth correlation between bone and brawn as important to the 
physical educationalist. This type of analysis leads to an awareness of 
growth periods. 


3. The assessment of growth stage. In a sense this is a corollary of 
status and progress, for the two are both involved. It is important 
to know just where the child is with reference to his own growth pat- 
tern, influenced or modified by the biogenetic and biosocial complexes. 
Broadly speaking it is helpful to know if the child is in an accelerated 
or decelerated phase of growth. Any prediction of growth potential 
still ahead, or any prognosis in a clinical problem, or any assay of a 
“recovery phase” of growth, must be based upon a sure and precise 
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knowledge of just where the child is ranked—at any given moment—or 
evaluated—in terms of progress. 

Certain it is that the three reasons for measures of growth, above 
stated, are of greatest import to child and family. They center around 
the often anguished question of “Am I normal,” or, “Is my (boy) 
(girl) normal?’”, with respect to height, weight, sexual maturation, or 
any other morpho-physiological phenomena. Status, progress, growth 
stage, are all evaluated on a comparative basis—comparison with age 
and sex peers, comparison with average values. The child’s concept 
of himself (the self as he conceives others to see him) is a powerful 
personality factor. The terrific adolescent need for approval, the over- 
whelming desire to conform, the awful fear of “being different,” are 
all found up in this business of being “normal” or “average.” Take, 
for example, the following data adopted from Stolz and Stolz (1944). 
A number of adolescent boys and girls become behavioral or personal- 
ity problems because of concern over growth differences or deviations 
which—in their minds, at least—set them apart from members of their 
group-peers. 

Material such as this is but one aspect of how a knowledge of 
growth and growth patterns can be brought to focus at individual 
level. It is part and parcel of the “whole child” concept that is basic 
to the understanding of wise counselling. 


Trait Girls (38 of 83) Boys (29 of 93) 
1. Body-build Too tall (7) * Too small (7) * 
generally Too fat (7) Too fat (7) 


General physique (5) Poor physique (4) 

Too tall and heavy (3) Poor muscle strength (4) 
Too small and heavy (3) —_ Bow legs (2) 

Thick legs (1) 

Too tall and thin (1) 


2. Facial Facial attractiveness (5) Facial appearance (4) 

appearance Cross-eyes (glasses) (2) Acne (3) 
Acne (1) Scars (2) 
Sparse head-hair (1) 
Scar (1) 

3. Traits asso- Small breasts (2) Circum-nipple fat (4) 
ciated with Late menarche (2) Small genitalia (1) 
sex Large genitalia (1) 

4. Misc. bodily One short arm (1) Lack of shoulder 
traits Vertebral brace (1) breadth (1) 


Crooked spine (2) 


* The numbers opposite each trait represent the frequency with which the trait 
was a matter of individual concern. Some boys and girls listed several traits. 
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4. As an aid to the understanding of hereditary growth patterns. 
I have already mentioned the need for a fuller knowledge of human 
genetics. Here is a chance to start acquiring such knowledge. We can’t 
put human beings in a literal test situation with respect to breeding, 
we can’t “cross” and “‘back-cross” at will. But we can get some light 
on hereditary transmission via the family pedigree or family-line 
method. 

Suppose we have a random sample of 100 ten-year old white boys, 
all from a good middle-class level. Let’s concentrate on one measuable 
trait, height. If we measure the 100 boys we might find the range 
to be, say, 51”-61”. The total range of 10” is, therefore, for this 
sample, 100 per cent. If we placed the boys in order, from 51” to 61” 
—shortest to tallest—we could place the “shorties” in the lower per- 
centiles, the “tallies” in the upper. There would be a central tendency, 
with deviates in either direction. That's one way of looking at the 
distribution. But let’s go further than that. 

It is quite possible that the 51”-54” boys had short parents, the 
58”-61” boys taller parents. In other words the boys at either end of 
the range are there because their biogenetic potential dictates it that 
way. Maybe their parents were ethnically short or tall, and so on. 
There emerges, therefore, the concept of familial stature—of short, 
mid, and tall family lines. This is only a working concept, true, for 
Man is heterozygous (mixed) for size, and stature is dominant only 
under certain circumstances. Nevertheless, the family-line concept 
provides a useful framework for recording, analyzing, and interpreting 
statural behavior. Most important of all, it is part of the whole-child 
idea; it is a basic factor to be considered when answering questions of 
“normal” height. 

5. To grant the child the right to individuality. Philosophically 
this guarantees the integrity of the child’s own growth progress; prac- 
tically it relegates “averages” and similar arbitrary frameworks to the 
limbo which is long over-due. We now, in effect, no longer demand 
that the child tread the straight-and-narrow of a mean value (in 
height, or weight, or any measure); rather, we regard the path of 
growth as a broad human highway, along which he may saunter as 
his own inner biological impulse to development sees fit; he may 
saunter to the left (shorter, shall we say), or to the right (taller) ; he 
may saunter to one side (slower grower) or to the other (faster) , 
The important point is that as today’s growth studies follow one child 
at a time; the study marches along as he marches along; he is the one 
who, within reason, sets tempo, establishes timing, achieves synchrony 
and integration in the unfolding process. In very fact we are at an 
“jndividual-normal” level of operation. This, of course, is not to be 
construed as a veritable anarchic anything-goes sort of appraisal. It is, 
rather, in the direction of giving the child every possible “break” in 
the matter of acceptability of his growth progress. 
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During the first two decades it is the destiny of the organism 
to achieve—at varying rates—adult status. In 1950 I summarized as 
follows: 

“The concept of morphological maturity is a difficult one to de- 
fine within the bounds of sidereal time or organic structure. It is 
linked with biologic age and is an expression of the growth potential 
of all tissues and systems, The process of ageing we call maturation; 
the termination of that process—whenever it occurs in the life-cycle 
—we call maturity. These premises, I think, are basic to organic 
life.” 

As an over-all perspective of maturational changes in two systems— 
skeleton and teeth—Table I is presented. Here the entire human life- 
span is depicted. There is, we might paraphrase, a tide in the biology 
of Man which, taken at the full, leads to growth; as it ebbs the changes 
of old age are left on the shores of life. 

There is one maturational criterion which is of immediate import 
to the present discussion, viz, the epiphyses of the skeleton. We have 
available excellent standards of “carpal age,” “bone age,” “skeletal 


age,” to use but a few better-known synonyms. The Todd (1937) and 
the Greulich and Pyle (1950) Atlases provide us with ready means of 
assessing the biological age of the child—the real age of the child. 
I am not here concerned with technique, but with principles. 


Why this emphasis upon biological age (or skeletal age, or matura- 
tional age, as you will)? I cannot give a pat answer, but I can venture 
the statement that in my opinion it is the best measurement of readi- 
ness or fitness in terms of potential of sum total of body response. Let 
me be more explicit. I believe that what the child can learn in terms 
of sensory-response mechanisms is more closely related to biological 
than to chronological age. Philosophically, Cannon said this when he 
referred to “the wisdom of the body.” I believe the growth process 
to be so finely integrated, the progress toward maturity so closely 
inter-related, that what the mind can learn, the hand perform, is a 
function of maturational level. In simple terms look at it this way: 
of two boys, both aged ten years (according to the calendar) but one 
advanced one year in skeletal age (to 11 years), the other retarded 
one year in skeletal age (to 9 years), it is the first, more mature boy, 
who is more capable—in all respects—of performing the tasks of the 
educative framework, be those tasks in the realm of mind or body, 
or both. The “developmental task” concept, which holds that such 
tasks (“midway between an individual need and a societal demand”) 
arise at a certain period in the life of an individual, must, in my 
opinion, focus upon maturational level rather than upon attained 
birth-day age. 

In the 30’s when I was at Western Reserve University in Cleveland, 
I made a study of 1048 High School boys. I measured them and I 
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X-rayed their hands. They had been previously classified by physical 
education directors into two categories: 524 athletes, 524 non-athletes, 
paired for stature. As I measured each boy I was unaware of his status. 
Later, when the data were reduced, it was found, on the average, that 
the first group—the athletes—was, equated for chronological age, signi- 
ficantly taller, heavier, and advanced in skeletal age. They were, I 
feel, more “mature” in the whole process of neuromuscular response 
that is a function of timing performance in various athletic skills. I 
am, of course, aware that other factors—motivation and personal drive 
—are operative, but I cannot escape the conviction that biological 
acceleration (as expressed by H-W, skeletal age) is at least a good 
foundation upon which to build. 


Certainily, one growth factor the physical educationalist must utilize 
is that of level of skeletal maturation as compared with chronological 
age. In the two ten-year old boys mentioned earlier it is not the 
identity in chronological age that is to be considered; rather it is the 
two-year difference in maturational age that must be considered. 


In Table II is presented a summary of major physical traits from 
birth to adulthood. I have followed the earlier stated schedule of age 
periods in principle, but I have substituted “post-pubertal” for “ado- 
lescence” (the latter I regard more a behavioral than a biological 
phase) . 

In Table III is presented a summary of the role of the endocrines 
in linear bone growth, dental development, and skeletal maturation. 
These two Tables are offered as over-all summaries of the timing and 
integration of growth and maturation. (Table III is based principally 
upon Talbot and Sobel for the skeleton and Schour and Massler for 
the teeth) . 


It was Topsy who said, ‘““Me? Why I just growed!’’ It isn’t that 
simple—we don’t “just grow” statically, or even economically. Growth 
is a dynamic, vigorous, demanding, consuming process. It is of the 
essence of organic life. It is an energy-producing and energy-using 
process. Herein is the real importance of knowing the growth-timing 
of children generally, and the individual child specifically. During the 
growing period—the first 20 years of life—the organism has two big 
tasks: 1) to provide the energy turn-over necessary to maintain func- 
tional integration; 2) to provide energy over and beyond these basic 
needs in order that growth and maturation be added to mere function. 

We may liken the body to an internal combustion engine. Fuel is 
taken in—minerals, proteins, vitamins, calories. The engine runs— 
there is energy output and there are waste products. So far, the 
analogy holds, but an engine doesn’t grow, a body does. Therefore, 
fuel intake must exceed mere motor needs; there must be a surplus 
to build protoplasm (skeleton, and so on). The process of building, 
organically speaking, is anabolic. During growth anabolism is in the 
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ascendancy; the higher the anabolic rate the more vigorous the growth- 
phase, the greater the energy drain from uses of mere function to de- 
mands of additive tissue. 


Now, we have given meaning to “advanced,” “retarded,” “accelera- 
tion,” “deceleration.” They are all relative to the evaluation of growth 
tempo as measured by growth-energy. Here, in my opinion, is the 
crux of the whole problem of growth phase, and demands made upon 
the organism by extra-organic organizations (the class-room, the gym, 
the athletic field, and so on). As a human biologist I hold it basically 
unsound to impose upon the rapidly growing organism excessive physi- 
cal demands. The catch here is, of course, the definition of the word 
“excessive.” In a sense the definition must refer to the skills, aptitude, 
and potential of the individual; this means a demand-evaluation based 
on the child’s own growth progress. In a larger sense, however, this 
means that the entire circum-pubertal period, roughly 11:0-14:0 in 
girls, 12:0-15:0 in boys, is one in which maximum protection must be 
given the growing child, for balance between energy-intake and energy- 
use (in function and in growth dynamics) is finely drawn—there is 
too often no resevoir of excess energy upon which to draw. By “pro- 
tection” I mean that the child in such a growth surge should not 
be required to lavish energy upon various kinds and degrees of ath- 
letic performance. 


I should like to point out that I am not in the least condemning. 
I am admonishing. I am certain that Physical Education, as a disci- 
pline, will implement growth thinking into any and all programs of 
athletic skills, be they merely curricular (as gym classes) or competi- 
tive (as intra-mural or inter-school). My thinking applies mostly to 
the latter, and especially to the vigorously aggressive “contact sports.” 
There is no profit, it seems to me, in risking traumata—either morpho- 
logical or physiological—at a time when the child (especially the boy) 
is depositing all his energy in the bank of growth. It will yield him a 
high rate of interest in normal, healthy progress toward maturity. 
Why, then, endanger the yield by a too-great withdrawal from the 
energy account? 

I would like to offer Tables IV and V as a sort of bio-social pattern- 
ing. In Table IV, “Patterns of Physical Development,” I have tried, as 
succinctly as possible, to state goals in the elucidation of motor per- 
formances and skills. The age periods attempt to convey an idea of 
cumulative and progressive “readiness” to use the body and its struc- 
tures or systems. In Table I, ‘““The Unfolding Personality,” I have 
attempted a summary of the personal-social “needs” of the child. 
Neither inventory is exhaustive, but certain salient trends and motifs 
are listed. There is another thing that I have attempted, viz., a be- 
havorial comparison at horizontal level. By this I imply that the phys- 
ical traits of early childhood, for example, are influenced by, and vice 
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versa, the personality traits of early childhood. I am not sure—no one 
is that I know of—how closely the correlation is, but achievement or 
failure in one sphere certainly redounds upon the other. The “whole 
child concept” is predicated upon this sort of biological and cultural 


rapport. 


Summary 


1. The integrated study of the physical growth complex must con- 
cern itself with four major “panels”: morphology, physiology and bio- 
chemistry, psychology and sociology. A knowledge of these four areas 
of investibation will contribute to an understanding, respectively, of 
bodily structure, bodily function, individual behavior, and group be- 
havior. Integration of these will give the “whole child.” 

2. The study, or measurement, the physical growth of the child is 
important for a number of reasons. 


a. An appraisal of health and nutritional status. 
b. An analysis of healthy growth progress. 
The assessment of growth stage. 
. The understanding of hereditary growth pattern. 
The granting to the child of his own right to individuality. 


n-ne) 


3. The growth period, covering the first two decades of life, is 
divisible into certain fairly well-defined growth periods. A knowledge 
of these periods is important in that certain growth phenomena are 
characteristic of each period. The more important of these phenomena 
are related to timing and rate as relates to percentage increment of 
growth. 

4, Maturation, as measured via skeletal X-rays, is the growth trait 
which assesses basic biological age. It is this age—the child’s unique 
progress toward maturity—that is the basic criterion of functional 
aptitude, response and potential. 


5. Physical growth is an energy-producing and energy-consuming 
cycle. The two are in relative balance during periods of quiescent 
growth. During rapid growth the energy-use phase is at a maximum, 
so that available energy is dedicated to protoplasmic growth. It is 
during this period that educational “load” must be tempered to indi- 
vidual capabilities. The entire circum-pubertal phase of growth is a 
critical period during which the boy (ca. 12:0—15:0) and the girl 
(ca. 11:0—14:0) must be protected from over-leading. 

6. Certain tabular summaries are offered to suggest major age- 
phases and their criteria, and factors influencing them. Finally, a 
bio-behavioral summary is offered. 
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TABLE IV 
PATTERNS OF PHYSICAL DEVELOPMENT 


1. Early Childhood (3-6 yrs.) 
a. Aim to promote uniform growth of muscular, skeletal and 
organic systems. 
b. Coordination necessary; single activities not stressed (strength, 
speed, agility, etc.) . 
c. Posture habits begin; trunk-limb coordination developing. 
d. Precision in movement is object; skill later. 
e. Activity interests: running, climbing ropes, bars, trees, etc.; 
marching, simple games. 
f. Dramatize adult situations as basis socialization. 
g- Exercise to stress arms, shoulders, upper body. 
2. Middle childhood (6-9 yrs.) 
a. Smoothness, skill and sureness of body movement have pro- 
gressed. 
b. Strength of muscles important; special skills just ahead, at 9 
or so. 
c. Posture important; games, stunts, etc. to emphasize this. 
d. Rhythmics most useful here; group-games basic. 
e. Story plays basic here. 
f. Boys interested in stunts of self-testing. 
8. Late childhood (9-11 yrs.) 
a. More highly specialized skills; refining of earlier-learned pat- 
terns. 
b. Strength development important. 
c. Balance, agility, power, endurance also receives attention. 
d. Organized team games at 11, but also stress on individual 
athletic performance. 
e. Dancing and rhythmics; secondary in boys, but socially ac- 
ceptable. 
f. Personal Performance important. 
4. Pre-pubertal and pubertal (girls 10-12, boys 11-14 yrs.) 
a. Not many new skills; improve those already learned. 
b. Attention to strength, agility, speed, power, flexibility. 
c. Must see that no excessive strains involve the heart, muscles, 
or joints. 
d. Organized sports; caution here. - 
5. Pubertal and post-pubertal (girls 12-16, boys 14-18 yrs.) 
a. Individual potentialities are the goal; hence individual sports 
are important. 
b. Some go in for teams. 
c. Physical conditioning important as part of self-concept. 
d. Boys stress power; girls grace and enchantment of attractive- 
ness of person. 
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TABLE V 
THE UNFOLDING PERSONALITY 


1. Early Childhood (3-6 yrs.) 


a. 


Great self-interest. 


b. Strong need for affection; parent demonstrative in affection 


and concern. 


c. Need for security via approval and assigned tasks; discipline 


should be consistent and meaningful. 
d. Questions of own origin predominate. 


e. Need of companionship; boy and girl play together; should 


f. 
g. 


not be “rough” vs. “delicate” sex emphasis here. 
Sex organ manipulation common as mere curiosity. 
No racial discrimination. 


2. Middle childhood (6-9 yrs.) 


moan oo & 


. Brae 


1. 


. Take selves seriously; resent adult “butting in.” 

. More independent, they still need security of adult approval. 

. Frequent use of vulgar words; old clothes; dirty person. 

. Anti-social attitudes; few temper tantrums. 

. May pick up discrimination from parents. 

. Fear things they do not understand; may include M.D., D.D.S., 


nurses here. 


. Part of group, but un-organized. 


“Gang” stage near end of this period. 
Sexual modesty at 8 or so; at 9 prefer own sex; not unusually 
interested in sex if earlier answers objective. 


3. Late Childhood (9-11 yrs.) 


a. 
b. 


f. 


8 


Very restless; childhood approval by adults breaks down. 
Peer pattern important; group approval; cliques, clubs, secret 
societies and signs. 


. Day-dreams plus comic-strip fantasy; types of fantasy may 


produce guilt. 


. Easily offended; feels misunderstood. 
. Affection ties of childhood go; new period of crushes and 


hero-worship. 
Hates to be “chicken” or a “square.” 
Sexes separate and self-conscious. 


4. Pre-pubertal and pubertal (girls 10-12, boys 11-14 yrs.) 


a. 


moan & 


Emotional problems of physiologic origin—phenomena of 
puberty possible source of worry; also differential growth rate 
between boys and girls. 

Upset over variation; acne, perspiration, etc. 

Group approval; attention plus recognition. 

Privacy; often excessive modesty. 

Masturbation; guilt complex. 


. Boys prefer own sex; “tomboys” O.K. but not “feminine” boys, 
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g. Excessive eating or activity may hide insecurity. 
h. Crushes frequent, but short. 
i. Girls socialize earlier. 
j. Physical contact of sexes best in folk and square dancing. 
5. Pubertal and post-pubertal (girls 12-16, boys 14-18 prs. ) 
. Intense emotion; attitudes often prejudiced and irrational. 
. Group status basic; attitudes often prejudiced and irrational. 
. “Rather be dead than different.” 
. If insecure with group may “take it out” on parents. 
. Revolt against parental authority; want adult privileges; may 
indicate parental or family maladjustment. 
. May have guilt about sex, swearing, dishonesty. 
. Girls always interested in boys; variable about girls. 
. Need for physical contact; hold hands, petting. 
. Girls fall in love with older boys, boys with younger girls. 


an? neem 


me SOO me 


FINAL GENERAL SESSION 


(Presented by the Society of State Directors of Health, 
Physical Education, and Recreation) 


Host: Ruth Abernathy, President-elect, AAHPER, University 
of California at Los Angeles; Chairman: Ellis Champlain, 
Springfield College. 


"COMPARATIVE SURVEY OF MUSCULAR 
FITNESS IN SCHOOL CHILDREN" 


Speaker: Hans Kraus, M.D., College of Medicine, New York University 


Cannon emphasized the necessity of discharging energies, accumu- 
lated as preparation for “fight or for flight.” When the individual is 
prevented from ridding himself of surplus energies, tension remains 
and often results in physical discomfort. The effect of over-exercise as 
stressor causing general adaptation syndrome is well known and 
studied. The effect of under-exercise as a cause of stress however, 
still requires investigation and is rarely taken into consideration. 
Physical activity forms an important outlet for emotional stimuli. 
Lack of sufficient muscular activity not only means insufficient emo- 
tional release, but at the same time it decreases muscle strength. 
Localized or general muscle weakne:s and tenseness, aggravated by 
minor trauma or occupational misuse, may be the only cause of chronic 
or acute pain as well as loss of function. It seems that these diverse 
ailments differ only in their locations; in their target areas reacting 
to the same stressor: lack of exercise. 

Since our experiences made us feel that “muscular” low-back suffer- 
ing could have been prevented by keeping above the minimum level 
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of muscular fitness, we became interested in gauging the muscular fit- 
ness of our population. Up to the present time, over 10,000 children 
have been tested. Presented here are the statistics of 4,264 normal 
healthy American school children between the ages of 6 and 16. These 
findings are compared with those made of 2,870 European Children in 
the same age group and with comparable backgrounds. 

As this table points out, the percentage of children failing the 
tests is 57.9% in our country, compared with 9.5% in Austria, 8.0% 
in Italy and 8.8% in Switzerland. This shows a very low degree of 


Tested Deficient Incidence Flexibility Strength 


American 4,264 57.9% 80.0% 44.3% 35.7% 
Austrian 678 9.5% 9.7% 9.1% 0.5% 
Italian 1,036 8.0% 8.5% 6.1% 2.3% 
Swiss 1,156 8.8% 8.9% 8.4% 0.5% 


fitness in our children as measured by the above tests, in spite of the 
fact that their nutrition and general health supervision is infinitely 
better than any found abroad. 

The picture is still darker if we look not only at the number of 
children who failed, but compare the percentages of children who 
failed in more than one test. 

The major difference between these groups is the fact that the 
European children do not have the benefit of a highly mechanized 
society. They do not use cars, school buses, elevators, or other labor 
saving devices. They must walk almost everywhere and to school daily 
—frequently long distances. Their recreation is largely based on the 
active use of their own bodies. The children in this country are largely 
conveyed in private cars or buses and many engage in recreation as 
spectators rather than as participants. 

In order to gauge the emotional stability of the testees, we jotted 
down our impressions as either “tense’’ or “relaxed” and compared 
these impressions with the school teacher’s yearly reports and ap- 
praisals. In a majority of cases, poor test results were associated with 
history and signs of emotional instability. 

The question then arose of how to compensate for this relative lack 
of spontaneous physical activity. The conclusion reached is that in- 
sufficient exercise may cause the dropping of muscle efficiency levels 
below the minimum necessary for daily living. Lack of sufficient exer- 
cise, therefore, constitutes a serious deficiency comparable to vitamin 
deficiency. This deficiency can be corrected as any other deficiency— 
by providing the lacking agent. This, however, may not be sufficient 
for the relief of damage that has gone beyond the functional stage 
and often leads to chronic changes. Prevention of this deficiency is 
urgently needed. 
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In the absence of spontaneous physical activity such as walking or 
physical work, a concentrated program of exercise is necessary in 
order to maintain the minimum standards of mucular fitness needed 
for physical and mental health. These minimum physical activities 
should be incorporated in every school program and are especially 
important at the elementary school level. The education of parents 
to provide their children with sufficient exercise before school age 
should go hand in hand with these efforts. This will be the task not 
only of the physical educators, but of pediatricians, school health au- 
thorities, and those interested in preventive medicine. 


HEALTH EDUCATION DIVISION 


Chairman and Presiding Chairman: Fred V. Hein, Division 
Vice-President, AAHPER; Bureau of Health Education, Ameri- 
can Medical Association. 


The six District Vice-President for Health Education were intro- 
duced. Each district Vice-President reported on activities in health 
education in his District. 


A business meeting followed the District reports. 


Speaker: Charles C. Wilson, Yale University 
“Bright Spots in School Health” 


Dr. Wilson reported bright spots relating to 1) the improved co- 
ordination of health education efforts, 2) the increasing interest of 
numerous professional associations, and 3) recent developments in 
the preparation of teachers. 


Coordination of Efforts 


No development in school health programs has been more gratify- 
ing and stimulating than the integration and coordination of school 
health efforts with those of other community agencies and organiza- 
tions. This has involved coordination of the work of departments of 
education and public health; cooperation with such professional asso- 
ciations as medical and dental societies; and the inclusion of voluntary 
health organizations in planning, implementing, and evaluating the 
school health program. 

The concept of school health councils has been widely accepted in 
all parts of the country. Most states have an advisory school health 
council, and numerous cities, towns, and counties have community 
school health councils. These groups promote cooperative community 
efforts. School health councils have stimulated interest in school 
health programs, functioned as planning committees, and devised pro- 
cedures for improving, expanding and evaluating school health 
activities. 
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Interest of Professional Groups 

Since it is impossible to name all groups, reference will be made 
only to those whose efforts have resulted in publications of general 
interest to all engaged in school health work. In addtion to the Ameri- 
can Association for Health, Physical Education and Recreation, there 
are American Association of School Administrators, the Joint Com- 
mittee on Health Problems in Education of the National Edu- 
cation Association and the American Medical Association, the Depart- 
ment of Elementary School Principles, the National Association of 
Secondary School Principals, and the Association for Supervision and 
Curriculum Development. 

The school health program has received more stimulation and sup- 
port from different educational groups and from other professional 
organizations than has any other area of the curriculum. This support 
reflects widespread acceptance of the fact that a school health program 
is the responsibility of the entire school staff, not of just a few indi- 
viduals or departments. 


Emphasis on Teacher Preparation 


That the teacher—the classroom teacher in elementary schools and 
the health educator or combined health educator and physical edu- 
cator in the secondary school—makes important contributions to all 
aspects of the school health program is evident in all recent health 
publications. 

Colleges and universities have been re-examining their health edu- 
cation offerings and devising ways for improving the preparation of 
teachers for their important school health activities. Although all 
problems related to the preparation of teachers have not been solved, 
we can feel happy about the progress made and consider this progress 
one of our bright spots. 


Progress in Healthful School Living 


Today we see more emphasis on the word “living,” and widespread 
recognition of the need for consideration of the emotional climate of 
the school and of each classroom in it. School health programs are 
concerned with such matters as teaching methods, length of the 
school day, arrangements for lunches, promotion and grading policies, 
and teacher-pupil relationship. These mental health aspects of school 
health programs are now receiving increased attention with resulting 
benefits to children and youth. 

Increased attention to the mental and emotional phases of healthful 
school living has not lessended concern for physical factors in the 
school environment. Lighting, heating, ventilation, safe water sup- 
plies, and good housekeeping are still important. Many of our new 
buildings exemplify the very best standards of construction and 
sanitation. 


con | tits ii tie ie 6a hUEe a S . ah T7fLr A 
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Bright Spots in Health Services 

Of great significance has been the clarification of the role of the 
school in providing services. They are conducted to provide desirable 
and appropriate protection for the child while he is in school, to help 
teachers understand their pupils, to contribute to pupil's education, 
and to help children receive the help they need. 

Progress has been made in recognizing that school health services 
are joint responsibilities of the teacher and other special health per- 
sonnel as nurses, physicians, dentists, and psychologists. In schools 
with good health service activities we now see a team approach. 

Medical examinations are being supplemented by health question- 
naires, screening tests, teacher observation, and psychological ex- 
aminations. Counseling procedures are replacing impersonal written 
notices to parents with friendly face-to-face conferences with the pupil 
and parent. 

A particularly bright spot is the use of educational efforts to encour- 
age parents to have children immunized against preventable diseases 
during infancy, preferably by the age of six months. 


Progress in Health Education 


An increased number of secondary schools offer, or require, specific 
health courses, usually much better organized and taught than those of 
previous years. Many states have prepared guides to assist teachers in 
their health education activities. At both the elementary and second- 
ary school level health education is becoming more functional and 
frequently is supplemented by parent education. 

Well-prepared health educators are needed by colleges and particu- 
larly by institutions preparing teachers. This recognition of the need 
for specially prepared health educators in colleges is a bright spot in 
health education and augurs well for the future of the school health 
program. 

Bright spots illuminate the entire school health program. Progress 
has been made. With the interest that now exists, with the coopera- 
tion of all groups, and with better prepared personnel, the future 
should bring even greater progress. 


ELEMENTARY SCHOOL HEALTH EDUCATION 


Chairman: Ruth Byler, Department of Public Instruction, Hart- 
ford, Connecticut; Chairman-elect: Leslie Irwin, Boston Uni- 
versity, Boston Massachusetts; Secretary: Mercedes Gugisberg, 
University of New Mexico, Albuquerque, New Mexico; Presid- 
ing Chairman: Ruth V. Byler; Panel Members: Alice V. 
Keliher, New York University, and a group of sixth grade boys 
and girls from Public School 9. 


Alice V. Keliher presided at a panel discussion of sixth-grade boys 
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and girls on the topic, “Growing up in Today’s World—Our Con- 
sumers Talk to Producers.” 

The first problem brought up by the pupils concerned sanitation 
and hygiene in New York City. The relationship of sickness to the 
dirt and soot in the city and laws concerned with dogs, bicycles, spit- 
ting, and respect for health of others, were stressed. Suggestions were 
made for better sanitation: 1) Knowledge is important for “some 
people do not know any better”; 2) Grownups should practice good 
health practices, for “people say what we children should do, but 
they don't mean it for themselves”; 3) “People should follow examples 
and should follow community rules. Parents, and schools, and grown- 
ups should understand that health is a benefit, and they should prac- 
tice what they preach.” 

The second problem brought up was safety. There was much dis- 
cussion concerning the need for more schools and playgrounds in New 
York City. The pupils felt there was a definite relation between 
safety and recreation. Remarks by pupils in schools included “Adults 
do not always practice safety rules, and children need good examples.” 
“Education is more important than fun, but both are necessary.” 
“Grown-ups need more ‘oomph’ (enthusiasm) .” “Children know what 
should be done, but they do not like to practice health habits.” 

The third problem was concerned with the feeling of the children 
about medical experimentation, primarily of the injections for polio 
prevention. Comments of pupils: “No one should be forced to have 
injections.” “People who object just want to be sure it will do good.” 
“Some people are afraid it might do harm.” A question was posed: 
How should children be prepared for injections? It was suggested 
that the facts be presented and the value explained. 

The fourth problem was why none of them want to be teachers? 
Pupils’ comments were: “Want to be a physician,” “Do not have 
enough patience to be a teacher,” “Not enough money,” “One can 
get satisfaction from teaching if you have nice children, but you take 
an awful chance!” “Rather be a lawyer; it’s nice and easy.” 


Conclusion: 


We lose a lot by not consulting our youngsters. They have insight 
and vision concerning their own needs. The group was very coopera- 
tive and generous in time and comments. The panel was excellent. 
The last comment by one of pupils was, “If all teachers are like these 
at this meeting, I want to be a teacher.” 


SECONDARY SCHOOL HEALTH EDUCATION 


Chairman: Malcolm McLelland, State Board of Health, Indian- 
apolis, Indiana; Presiding Chairman: Charles Bucher, New 
York University; Secretary: Arthur L. Harnett, the Pennsylvania 
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State University; Summarizer: Hester Beth Bland, State Board 

of Health, Indianapolis, Indiana; Panel Members: Wesley 

Cushman, Moderator, Ohio State University; John L. Miller, 

Great Neck, New York; Robert Yoho, State Director, Indiana; 

i. Charlotte Leach, National Tuberculosis Association; Mrs. C. 
L. Avery, Jr., Port Chester, New York; Ross Allen, Cortland 
State Teachers College, New York; John Brogneau, Blooming- 
tion (Indiana) High School. 


Panel Discussion: 


The following familiar statements about health education were 
discussed by the panel. A brief summary of the remarks of the panel 
follow each statement. 


1. Health—Is it a major objective of education? 

a. Health like citizenship should be an underlying objective 
of all education. 

b. Children probably do not consider health as an objective. 

c. Theoretically integration may be an answer to this prob- 
lem, but it does not seem to have been practically applied. 
Integration was defined as a “blending in.” 

d. Schools should work to develop citizens that are conscious 
of health needs in the community. 


2. Parents and the community should determine the curriculum in 
Z health. 

a. Administrators need to give parents an understanding of 

the curriculum; however, the planning of the curriculum 
» is the job of trained professional people. 

b. Parents make their greatest contribution to teachers and 
administrators through advisory groups. 

c. Parents have a responsibility to see that their children 
receive the best possible education. Because of the variety 
of population, schools are not educating for any small 
group or locality, but for all the people. 


3. Health education should be related to the goals, interests, and 
needs of children. 

a. Teachers’ responsibility is to lead children to a point where 
they desire to attain better goals, but the goals of children 
should not determine the content of health education 
entirely. 

b. Children’s goals are too often for immediate satisfaction. 

c. Health teaching should be related to children’s goals as a 
part of a developmental program. 

d. The best teachers are, “indoctrinators of good.” 


4. College teachers in health education should use the same methods 
they expect their own students to use. 
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a. The school should be student-centered and _ instructors 
should gear their instruction accordingly. 

b. Real integration takes place within an individual. The 
more mature the individual, the less the responsibility of 
the teacher. 

c. Good teaching is necessary at all levels, but methods are 
different. 


COLLEGE HEALTH EDUCATION 


Chairman and Presiding Chairman: Ross L. Allen, Cortland 
(New York) State Teachers College; Secretary: Elizabeth 
McHose, Temple University; Summarizer: Philip M. Wexler, 
Cortland (New York) State Teachers College; Panel: H. F. 
Kilander, New York University; Elizabeth McHose, Temple 
University; Philip M. Wexler; Julia M. Pratt, Adelphi College; 
Shirley Mullins, Student at Cortland State Teachers College. 


Speaker: Harold H. Walker, University of Tennessee 
“Significant Health Education Experiences in College Life” 


Many points of view are possible in looking at the problem of de- 
termining what the significant health education experiences in college 
life should be. All experiences in college living are related to some 
aspect of health if we hold to the broad concept of physical, emotional, 


and social well-being. 

Whenever any experience in college life contributes information 
or influences attitudes enough to control action and behavior related 
to health, it is a significant health educative experience. 

Five principal kinds of actions may be identified which meet or 
fail to meet fundamental needs for health, growth, and development. 
These acts are concerned with: 


. The intake of all essential nutrients. 

. Uses and care of the body as a machine (rest, exercise, etc.) . 

. Avoidance of infectious disease. 

. Avoidance of injury by violence. 

. Satisfying of emotional and personality needs by effective human 
relationships. 


Experiences affecting the learning of these 5 types of actions occur 
in: 1) The physical environment; 2) The social environment, which 
provides all the resources for health services; and 3) The instructional 
program. 

The instructional program should be based on the problem-solving 
process involving: 1) Education diagnosis; 2) Educational prescrip- 
tion; 3) Educational treatment; and 4) Educational evaluation. 

The significance of any health-educative experience depends upon 
how far it goes toward contributing to: 1) Protection and promotion 
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of thé student’s own immediate health; 2) Carry-over into conserva- 
tion of his health throughout life; 3) Preparation to meet parental 
needs for healthy rearing of the next generation; and 4) Development 
of civic responsibility for the health of all others in the community. 


Panel Discussion: 


The following topics were discussed under the general title: “Bridg- 
ing the Gap Between Health Education and Student Behavior”: 

1. Specific techniques of teaching that seem to bridge the gap. 

2. Should college administrators extend the offerings in health 

education? 

From the discussion came the following points: 1) Health educa- 
tion is more than a presentation of facts; 2) People should be per- 
suaded to use scientific facts; $) The smaller the class the better are 
the opportunities for guidance; 4) The personality of the teacher is 
an important teaching factor; 5) Pre-preparation of college students 
during orientation week, by health service people, would be ad- 
vantageous before giving a physical health examination; and 6) Spe- 
cific health instruction is justified on a college levei to provide 
information. 


SCHOOL AND COLLEGE HEALTH SERVICES 


Chairman and Presiding Chairman: Lula Dilworth, Depart- 
ment of Public Instruction, Trenton, New Jersey; Secretary: 
Annie Ray Moore, State Department of Education, Raleigh, 
North Carolina; Summarizer: John L. Miller, Superintendent 
of Schools, Great Neck, Long Island, New York. 
PANEL DISCUSSION: John L. Miller, Moderator 
Topic: “The Challenge of School Health Services—The Joint Com- 
mittee Report.” A review of the book, School Health Services by the 
Joint Committee on Health Problems in Education of the NEA and 
the AMA. 
The Teacher: Anne S. Hoppock, Assistant in Elementary Education, 
New Jersey Department of Education, Trenton. Miss Hoppock indi- 
cated the need of teacher and nurse to keep each other informed on 
the health of children. 
The Physician: Ruth H. Weaver, M.D., Director, Division of Medical 
Services, Board of Public Education, Philadelphia. Dr. Weaver spoke 
of the need for attention to teacher health. 
The Nurse: Olga Larson, R.N., Public Schools, Fair Lawn, New Jersey 
(Exchange school nurse from Hawaii). Miss Larson mentioned the 
need for cooperation of home, school and community so that teachers 
and nurses might know how to get in contact with one another. 
The Teacher College Health Educator: Elena M. Sliepcevich, Asso- 
ciate Professor of Health Education, Springfield College, Massachu- 
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setts. Miss Sliepcevich emphasized the value of an authoritative book 
in college teaching. 

The High School Pupil: Oberta Slotterbeck, Jonathan Dayton Re- 
gional High School, Springfield, New Jersey. Miss Slotterbeck showed 
the group that the book School Health Services has meaning for 
secondary schovu! students. 

The College Student: Jerry Streichler, State Teachers College, Newark, 
New Jersey. He commented on the lack of preparation in health he 
received as a student in high school. 


COMMUNITY HEALTH EDUCATION 


Chairman and Presiding Chairman: G. Spencer Reeves, Uni- 
versity of Washington; Co-Chairman: Roscoe C. Brown, Jr., 
New York University; Secretary: Nora Hall, Health Depart- 
ment, Tacoma, Washington 


Speaker: Leslie W. Irwin, Professor of Health Education, Boston 
University 

A situation in which a community coordinated its efforts to ini- 

tiate and improve the program of school health was described. 

In-service training for teachers in school health education 

through workshops, conferences, and extension courses was dis- 

cussed. Agencies, both private and public were invited to help 


in planning and sponsorship of such courses. 
Principles of group work are applied to bring community and 
school health educators together to work toward a common 
goal—the improvement of the school health program. Follow-up 
is essential. 
Speaker: G. Spencer Reeves, Associat Professor of Health Education, 
University of Washington 
A clinic on Community health problems, Yakima, Washington, 
March 25, 26, 1953, came as a result of a questionnaire sent out 
through 32 agencies which comprise the State Health Education 
Council. The following topics were discussed: How to get com- 
munity hospitals; How to get professional personnel; How to 
get dental services; How to solve problems of sanitation; How 
to solve problems of handicapped children; and How to solve 
mental and emotional health problems. 
The meeting was formed into a number of “buzz” groups: 
Group |. How can official and voluntary agencies get into schools? 
Initiative should come from schools. 
Official and voluntary agencies should go in as a combined 
group. 
Existing community councils should be utilized. 
Agencies should work with the schools in identifying prob- 
lems—not arrive with a “package” deal. 
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Principies to be observed: Evaluation should be continuous; 
Evaluation should begin at start of project; Self-evaluation 
is essential. 

Group 2. People like to recognize their own problems. 

Group 3. Leaders should be discovered who may not be recognized 
at present as possessing leadership qualities. 

Group 4. Evaluation: Clear objectives are necessary; Methods of eval- 
uations are not applicable to every community; People must decide 
that they want change. 

Group 5. People should be sold on idea that “health is not just luck.” 

Group 6. Plan must consider nature and characteristics of people; Re- 
search is needed to discover problems; and Dynamic leadership is 
necessary. 


Summary by panel: 


1. Evaluation is continuous—techniques are similar to those used 
in discovering needs. 

2. Objectives—What do we want to evaluate? 

3. How to determine objectives—existing needs. Comparison of 
community programs with existing standards. Helps them to 
see where they are. 

Use practical results as a means of evaluation (sometimes better 
than questionnaires, survey, or interviews) —for example, “Did 
we get the hospital?” 

5. Standards for evaluation in terms of objectives, (“Compare our- 
selves with ourselves”) . 

6. Personal Involvement. 


SAFETY EDUCATION 


Chairman: A. E. Florio, University of Illinois; Presiding Chair- 
man: Frank Benett, Department of Education, Maryland; 
Secretary: Homer Allen, Purdue University. 
FIRST SESSION 
Speaker: Burt Johnson, Superintendent of Schools, Tenafly, New Jersey 
Mr. Johnson opened the meeting by defining safety in terms of 
people. He presented figures on population gains in the United States 
in the past 8 years, and pointed out that, ‘““The number of accidents 
in the home and on the highway, during the Korean conflict, claimed 
three times as many lives as men lost overseas.” 
Mr. Johnson called attention to some of the highlights of the 1953 
Driver Education Conference. 
1. Teacher Certification and Program Standards, (Recommenda- 
tion: At least a minor in Safety Education) 
2. Research in driver education. 
a. Need for research in driver education. 
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b. Encouragement of experimental use and evaluation of the 
so-called “multiple-car plan.” 

3. Preparation of driver education teachers. 

a. Recommendation that great care be given to teacher load. 

b. Suggestion that a minor in Safety Education be considered as 
necessary preparation of future driver education. 

4. Driver education for secondary school youth. 

a. The primary obligation of the school in driver education is 
to enroll students regularly. 

b. Re-affirmed minimum instructional time of 30 hours in the 
classroom instruction and 6 hours in the car for each student. 

c. Complete disapproval of contests in driver education that 
pit the skill of one student against that of another. 

d. Recommendation that the manual gear-shift vehicle be used 
in preference to a vehicle with automatic transmission. 

e. Encouragement of the establishment in public schools of 
many more sound driver education programs. 

f. Recommendation of the use of youth conferences in traffic 
safety and driver education as an important teaching method. 

5. Driver education for college students, (Suggestion that non- 

driving college students be given Driver Education; and in 

teacher colleges the effective dovetailing of this program with 
the preparation of driver education teachers.) 

§. Driver Education for Adults and Out-of-school Youth. 

a. Recommendation of a minimum of 20 hours in classroom and 
6 hours at the wheel. 

b. Establishment in public schools of sound driver education 
programs for adults and out-of-school youth on the same tax- 
supported basis as other adult courses. 

In conclusion, the recommendations of the 1953 Conference, if 
carried out, would improve the quality of driver education programs 
for high school students, for college students, and for adults and out- 
of-school youth. 

Speaker: Louis F. Lucas, Deputy Executive Director of the National 
Rifle Association 
“A Plan for the Reduction of Hunting Accidents” 

Mr. Lucas stated that, “hunting accidents, like other firearms acci- 
dents, could be prevented if the individuals involved received training 
in the proper handling of their weapons, and observed certain simple, 
basic rules.” 

Mr. Lucas reviewed for the delegates the safety education program 
conducted jointly by the Department of Fish and Game of New York 
State and the National Rifle Association. He pointed out that since 
the state instituted hunter-sdfety training, in 1949, the number of 
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fatalities has decreased, although the number of licenses issued has 
increased. 

In the New York program, since 1950, instruction course outlines, 
manuals, and examinations are furnished by the National Rifle Asso- 
ciation. All minors must take this course before they are issued hunt- 
ing licenses. 

Mr. Lucas said the National Rifle Association, working with units 
of the National Education Association, has revised its hunter-safety 
material to be used anywhere in the nation. He said the course is so 
geared that the problem of hunting accidents may be approached in 
much the same manner as the problem of automobile accidents. 


SECOND SESSION 


Presiding Chairman: A. E. Florio, University of Illinois; Panel: 
Herbert J. Stack, New York University; Leonard Watters, Wil- 
liams College; Karl Lawrence, Colgate University; Sol Mishkin, 
City College of New York; Paul C. Romeo, Syracuse University; 
Norma Leavitt, University of Florida. 

Panel Topic: “Accident Prevention in Sports—A Challenge to the 
Coach” 


Speaker: Herbert J. Stack—Introduction 

The eight common denominators for the prevention of accidents in 
sports: 
Physical examination, (also physician at interschool games) . 
Conditioning—proper amount of time allotted warm-up. 
Training in skills—good background in fundamentals. 
Supervision—at all times, regardless of activity. 
Equipment—buy the best, check constantly. 
Sportsmanship (attitudes) —responsibility of the coach. 
Officiating—coaches and officials should get together for inter- 
pretations of the rules, and formation of changes as needed. 
Accident reporting—prompt attention assures quicker return to 
the game, also better treatment. Find out the cause of the acci- 
dent and rectify. 
Speaker: Len Watters—Football 

In relation to football, the following points are important: 1) A 
physician should be in attendance at all hard scrimmages and games; 
2) At least 20 practices (2 per day) should precede the first scrimmage; 
3) Pre-season practices should be held early in the morning and late 
in the afternoon, and for not more than 2 hours in length; 4) Con- 
ditioning should be stressed in the knee, abdomen, and neck areas; 
5) Good equipment is necessary; and 6) The coach should have an 
awareness of accident situations to protect the players. 


Speaker: Karl Lawrence—Basketball 
It is a serious misapprehension of many that the game of basketball 
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is a contact sport. The game was not originated by Dr. Naismith to 
be such. The speaker suggested the following points for the preven- 
tion of accidents in basketball: 1) Expulsion of a player for flagrant 
fouling; 2) The development of sportsmanship and good attitudes 
of the players on the floor through the leadership of the coach; 3) 
Rules of basketball should protect the players at all times; 4) Court 
conditions should be checked prior to each game to make such that 
playing surfaces are free from obstructions; and 5) Discouragement 
of adverse spectator reactions to the conduct of the game. 

Speaker: Sol Mishkin—Baseball 

The number of accidents in baseball which occur in sliding is a 
serious problem. He recommended strongly the teaching and use of 
the “both-legs, bent-knees type of slide.” He went on to discuss the 
various ways fungo hitting could be utilized at the same time infield 
practice was being done. The key to this he felt was the hitting of 
fungos from beside the batters cage by a capable fungo hitter only. 
The length of spikes now used is too long and coaches should be con- 
scious of this in buying equipment. : 

Speaker: Paul C. Romeo—Gymnastics 

There are two situations in gymnastics: The class and the varsity 
squad, There are also two administrative elements for the preventing 
of accidents. First, is the hiring of a capable and qualified instructor 
and second, is the wise selection and buying of equipment. 

Some important safety factors, regardless of grade level, are: 1) The 
use of conditioning and warm-up exercises; 2) The development of 
strength; 3) Short exercise periods; 4) Fundamental moves; and 5) 
Teaching of boys to assist each other correctly. He went on to mention 
safety factors for specific pieces of apparatus, as well as a few common 
measures of safety, such as, the examining of apparatus several times 
each year, the proper storing of apparatus, and, to prevent internal 
injuries, discouraging the holding of the breath by boys in strength 
stunts. : 

Speaker: Norma Leavitt—Women’s Sports 

There are three more or less routine responsibilities which ail 
physical education teachers must accept: 1) To select proper playing 
equipment; 2) To insure that players’ personal equipment is such 
that it does not constitute a hazard to her or to others; 3) To prepare 
facilities properly for the activities. The types of injuries that seem 
most prevalent in women’s sports, are, first, sprains; then, strains and 
wounds; and third, bone injuries and a few internal injuries. The 
body parts most affected are the leg anc foot; second, the hand and 
arm, next, the head and neck; then the shoulder, pelvis, back, chest 
and abdomen in about that order. A main cause of injuries in women’s 
sports is the inadequate leadership which has been mentioned, which 
includes inadequate officiating and inadequate supervision. 
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PHYSICAL EDUCATION DIVISION 


Chairman: Eleanor Metheny, Vice-President-elect, University 
of Southern California, Los Angeles; Presiding Chairman: Ray 
O. Duncan, Vice-President, West Virginia University; Panel 
Members: Grace Woody, Ball State Teachers College, Muncie, 
Indiana; Charles Nagel, University of California at Los Angeles; 
Nelson Lehsten, University High School, Ann Arbor, Michigan; 
Gwendolyn Drew, Washington University, St. Louis, Missouri; 
Jack Byron, Oklahoma A & M College; Summarizer: Ray O. 
Duncan. 


Panel: “It’s Happening Today in Your Community.” 


Meaningful progress in physical education occurs only in terms of 
what happens to the boys and girls in each local school. Throughout 
the country we see instances of better experiences being offered in the 
elementary schools, secondary schools, and colleges. The panel mem- 
bers cited many specific local examples of improved curricula, utiliza- 
tion of local situation, adaptation of programs to local needs, coopera- 
tive effort by teachers to solve local problems, improvement in teacher 
preparation, and constructive organizational effort. 


The audience participated in a brief period of exchanging ideas 
stressing specific examples of professional progress in their own schools 
and communities. Physical education, it was concluded, is making 
steady progress at all levels. This progress results from the feeling 
of professional responsibility on the part of physical educators as 
individuals, and it is brought about by the concerted efforts of people 
working together to solve common problems. 


Speaker: Ray O. Duncan 
“The Next Decade in Physical Education” 


A national convention of professional workers in physical education 
is an opportune occasion to meditate on and evaluate the status of our 
profession, and to rechart our course in the light of past experiences, 
and our hopes for the future. Physical education is probably in the 
early adolescent stage with all of the turmoil, stress and strife, which 
accompanies this age. The next decade should result in further 
maturity as physical education moves further into adolescence and 
eventually early adulthood. 

Within the next ten years the following developments seem most 
significant as they are taking shape through rapid growth, confusion, 
and uncertainty. 


I. A Crystalization and Stabilization of Purpose 


During the next ten years we will unite behind a basic program of 
physical education built upon the recognized needs of children which 
can only be met successfully through physical education being taught 
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in all grades. The method of meeting these needs must be presented 
in a practical manner so that all parents, and others interested in 
children, can understand the purposes of physical education. This 
can be accomplished by public understanding and acceptance of the 
following three simple and basic reasons for physical education being 
in the school curriculum: 

1. All people recognize that children like to play and need to play. 
We must advance the idea that if children need to play, it necessarily 
follows that they must be taught how to play. The school’s acceptance 
of this responsibility means adequate facilities for play, plus competent 
instruction, which adds up to organized physical education in the 
curriculum. 

2. Sports are a vital part: of our American culture. This sports 
interest has resulted in the schools’ recognition and acceptance of 
responsibility, as evidenced by the athletic programs of various types 
in practically all junior and senior high schools. 

The Educational Policies Commission has given us tremendous sup- 
port by making this affirmation: 

“We believe in athletics as an important part of the school physi- 
cal education program. We believe that the experience of playing 
athletic games should be a part of the education of all children and 
youth who attend school in the United States.” 


3. Physical fitness is essential to effective living. The development 
of physical fitness can no more be left to chance than the teaching of 
skills for play activities and athletics. The school’s acceptance of this 
responsibility means facilities and organized physical education. 


II. The Expansion of Physical Education in the Elementary Schools 


The next ten years will see the greatest growth in physical education 
at the elementary level. 

The expansion of physical education in the elementary school in- 
volves a growth and development approach which has not been fully 
realized by physical educators. That there is an increased recognition 
of the principles of growth and development in physical education 
and their application in curriculum planning is apparent from the 
increased amount of literature dealing with physical education. 


III. Understanding and Cooperation between Physical Education and 
Varsity Athletics (Interscholastic and Intercollegiate) 

There has been so much misunderstanding, criticism, and lack of 
cooperation among professional workers in physical education and 
athletic coaching that a cleavage has developed which is detrimental 
to the best interests of both groups. Physical educators and athletic 
coaches are in the same professional family. We must refrain from 
family quarrels which weaken our domestic life. We must present a 
united front to the public and resolve our problems among ourselves 
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for the benefit of the children and youth in our schools. It seems as if 
these problems have reached the peak of their intensity, and many 
professional people are now striving to eradicate this misunderstand- 
ing. There is evidence that a successful solution will be reached. 

These are predictions for the next decade in physical education. 
Perhaps there is much hope, as well as reality, in what I have said. 
It may be that the next ten years will not completely fulfill my proph- 
ecy. However, as Robert Browning said, “Ah, but a man’s reach should 
exceed his grasp, or what’s a heaven for?” 


ELEMENTARY PHYSICAL EDUCATION 


Chairman and Presiding Chairman: Grace Woody, Ball State 
Teachers College: Secretary: Ruth E. Lins; Panel Members: 
Charles Bucher, Moderator, New York University; Edwina 
Jones, Public Schools, Cleveland, Ohio; Warren Johnson, Uni- 
versity of Maryland; Alice Miel, Columbia University; Lawrence 
Rarick, University of Wisconsin; Lawrence Reece, Play Schools 
Association, New York; Summarizer: Elsa Schneider, U. S. 
Office of Education, Washington, D.C.; Recorder: Lorena 
Porter, State University of Iowa. 
Topic: “What do we know about the contributions of play, recreation, 
and physical education to the growth and development of the child?” 
Questions relating to the topic which were discussed briefly by the 
panel members: 
1. How many hours of activity should children have? Do we actually 
know? 
2. How do we provide for continuity in our program for children 
who are different? 
3. Are children fit? 
4. What situations will help children think 
5. What guides do we have for adults in helping children? 


Highlights of the Meeting 


Mr. Rarick—We are groping as far as physiological evidence is con- 
cerned, although there is some evidence indicating the activity needs 
of children. They need more because of the present cultural influences 
on children’s activity, the many competitive influences on children’s 
time. 

Miss Miel—We need to structure a physical education activity 
period, so that the child can feel comfortable. We are continually 
forcing them into competitive situations. 

Mr. Rarich—How many hours of activity should a child have? Do 
we know? Hetherington’s study in 1917 indicated that a child should 
have 4 to 6 hours for big muscle activity, 4 hours for manual activity, 2 
to 2Y, hours for dressing, eating, routine activities and 3 to 4 hours 
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for linguistic or intellectual activities. There is a recent trend for 
activity classrooms. We don’t have sufficient physiological evidence. 
It appears that heavy work tends to retard length of bone growth, im- 
proves lateral growth. Moderate work speeds growth in weight, height, 
and strength. Morphology seems significant with exercise. The athletic 
build benefits from physical activity. We cannot expect as much bene- 
fit for tue linel type. 

Culture is influencing children’s activity. There is a great competi- 
tion for the child’s time. 

Miss Miel—How do we provide for continuity in program for chil- 
dren who are different? We are too afraid of having “fringers’” and 
“side liners.” We force them into competitive situations too often. 

Miss Hartly—We face a difficulty when we try to follow children’s 
interests with large groups. Children are often victims of their en- 
vironments. Urban settings provide inadequate playgrounds. They 
have only the sidewalk. What can schools do to help children find out- 
lets for physical play? 

Psychologically, children may have a burden of negative feelings 
toward movement and physical education. They frequently have ten- 
sion because of negative feelings and enter activity with “invisible 
chains.” Once the bonds are loosed, the child likes physical activity. 
The child needs self confidence in other areas than physical education, 
components of movement are not all physical. 

Mrs. Reece—I would like to put the child together again. We must 
think of him as a whole child. When the child is at play, psychological, 
social, and educational forces are at work. The child is a victim of 
the cities. We have denied him the open lots, attics, old barns, and 
lumber and junk piles. He is unsupervised when mother goes to work. 
We must observe the child at play. If we furnish supervision and play 
materials the child will grow in play. 

Mr. Johnson—In replying to the question “Are our children fit?” 
The best tests for strength and endurance are not all valid for chil- 
dren because of physiological maturity levels. 

What situations will help children think? Children should have 
an opportunity to think through game situations. Stop the game 
when it is going wrong. Ask them “what can we do?” In basketball 
practice, the coach can stop the game and ask the players for the 
tactics to be used in that situation. 

Miss Miel—The teacher's role in education should be as a helper. 
The adult needs to grow an invisible antennae. Be sensitive to the 
child’s potential. The concept should pe that the group is a collection 
of individuals. We must prepare children to enjoy the present, to 
accept changes in themselves and their environment. People in London 
who enjoyed life and were well adjusted, panicked less often in the 
blitz. 
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Mr. Reece—We don’t have to teach anything in play schools. ‘The 
program is based on needs and interests of children. We see children 
come out of schools stiff and tense. Children learn all the time. They 
shouldn’t be made to sit all the time. 


We should have a better outdoor program. We can teach an hour 
each morning and an hour each afternoon out of doors. In the sum- 
mer there can be more indoor work such as crafts, music, art during 
hot weather. There should be a balance of activities suited to the 
age of the child. 

Miss Jones—Teaching children to do things correctly in skills is 
necessary. Physical education is for enjoyment also. Relationships 
can be taught. There are many adjustmer ts to be made and often 
tensions come from this factor. 

Often the children run to the gymnasium and crawl away from it. 
In one classroom survey 95 per cent of the children commented favor- 
ably on physical education. 

Mr. Johnson—What are growth and development characteristics of 
children? We need more research. Cultural changes play a big part 
in mental development of children—changes are very subtle. We don't 
know what they are or how they are caused. We don’t know exactly 
what to teach. Physical education is life as children understand it. 
We should emphasize having children think through problems. 

Norman Cochran—Supervisor at Baltimore reported on a study be- 
ing conducted in Baltimore. Fourth grade children, did well together 
co-educationally in games, stunts, and self-testing activities. In the 
Fifth and Sixth grades, boys and girls want to be separated for most 
activities except dancing. 

Miss Hartly—I feel that there is too much emphasis on success activi- 
ties. What is success from children’s point of view? It isn’t important 
to do everything well. Enjoyment comes first and achievement comes 
later. Doing better than you did before is one definition of success. 
A happy child will adjust more quickly and learn more rapidly. 

Elsa Schneider—Children love school in America as a general rule. 
We should recognize the following facts: Children are not little adults, 
growth is different at different age levels. Through movement activi- 
ties, children learn and grow. They gain status and recognition. We 
must make children comfortable with the only body they will ever 
have. We should welcome research. Physical educators are too thin- 
skinned. We should furnish children with environment in which they 
can grow. There are 23 million children in school today. By 1960, 
there will be 60 million. They are eager to learn, anxious to play. 
It’s up to us to help children grow in wisdom and stature, each at 
his own rate and each in his own way. 
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SECONDARY PHYSICAL EDUCATION 


Chairman: Nelson G. Lehsten, University High School, Uni- 
versity of Michigan, Ann Arbor, Michigan; Speaker: Karl W. 
Bookwalter, University of Indiana; Panel. Members: (Moder- 
ator) , C. C. Franklin, Southern Illinois University, Carbondale; 
John Brogneau, Bloomington, Indiana; Forrest Clark, Parkers- 
burg, West Virginia; Anne Finlayson, Kalamazoo, Michigan; 
Jeanne Galley, Ann Arbor, Michigan; Rudolph L. Memmel, 
Cincinnati, Ohio; Ella B. Sexton, Department of Education, 
Province of Ontario, Toronto, Canada; New Officers: Chairman- 
elect, Helen Starr, Minneapolis, Minnesota Public School; 
Secretary: John Brogneau, Bloomington, Indiana, Public 
School; Recorder: Barbara Kerch, Granite City, Illinois. 
Speaker: Karl Bookwalter 


“Summary of Preliminary Report on a National Survey of Health and 
Physical Education in High Schools” 


Panel Discussion: 


“Pathways Toward Improving the Values in Secondary School Physi- 
cal Education” 

1. If our programs are to improve, administrators must be in- 
formed of our needs and convinced of the necessity for physical edu- 
cation. There is evidence of a need for a better working relationship 
between boys and girls departments. Possibly more co-educational 
activities, inter-staff meetings, etc., will help to clarify the objectives 
of each to the other. 

2. There is a definite need for each school to develop and follow 
a written course of study. Students entering the field should have 
experience in writing programs while undergoing training and they 
should be encouraged to follow a program until they have had an 
opportunity to adapt the program to their individual teaching situa- 
tion. ‘ 

8. Every attempt should be made to investigate the possibility of 
using community facilities for swimming, bowling, etc., in order to 
enlarge the student's range of experience. 

4. The teacher must become proficient in utilizing every available 
means of bringing the program before the attention of the administra- 
tion and the community. Enthusiastic students, parent participation 
in planning, demonstrations, and extensive use of newspaper, radio, 
and television will contribute immeasurably. 

5. Realization on the part of teachers that in most situations the 
responsibility for the corrective and remedial program is in the hands 
of the individual teacher. 

6. Student leadership can be better utilized through the imple- 
mentation of a leadership training program. 
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COLLEGE PHYSICAL EDUCATION 


Presiding Chairman: Jack Byrom, Oklahoma A. & M., Still- 
water; Secretary: Thomas E. McDonough, Emory University; 
Chairman: Gwendolyn Drew, Washington University, St. Louis; 
Secretary: Harriet Donohoo, Alabama Polytechnic Institute, 
Auburn; Recorder: Mary K. Miller, Tallahassee, Florida. 

Mr. Byron opened the business meeting. The slate of officers was 
presented by Chester Palmer. 

Simon McNeely was presented by Mr. Byron as the discussion 
leader of the pnael, which was made up of the following members: 
Alma Hawkins, University of California at Los Angeles; Laura Heul- 
ster, University of Illionis; C. H. McCloy, University of Iowa; Harry 
A. Scott, Teachers College, Columbia University. 

In response to the discussion question proposed by Simon McNeely, 
“What are desirable experiences in a physical education program for 
the non-major student?” Dr. Scott made the following points: the 
kind of physical education that is to make its contribution to the 
general education of all students must be broadly rather than narrowly 
conceived; it must in fact as well as in theory develop understandings, 
knowledges, attitudes, and appreciations along with the skills which 
characterize the field. 

Physical education is not something we do to or for the students; 
it is something which they must be stimulated to do for themselves 
through inspired teaching, guidance, and cooperative planning. 

If physical education is to make its contribution to the general 
education of all students, then each student must be helped to under- 
stand what physical education is: what it means for him in terms of 
achieving his own particular levels of aspiration, and the part it plays 
in developing and preserving our democratic way of life both now and 
in the future. 

To do this effectively, students must be brought into the planning 
process and helped in developing a program of physical education 
which not only takes into consideration the factors of individual 
health and growth and development, but also the particular interests, 
capabilities, and vocational aspirations of the student. 

It then becomes the responsibility of the department of physical 
education to provide the facilities, the instruction and guidance, and 
the opportunities for the student to achieve his own particular goals 
of physical education. 

Furthermore, through judicious use of resources, students, while still 
in college, should be aided in utilizing to the fullest practical extent 
the community facilities for physical education and for physical recrea- 
tion. 

The criteria for evaluating the limit and amount of experiences to 
be expected of students should be based upon competencies acquired 
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in the understandings, knowledges, attitudes, appreciations, and skills 
in physical education, rather than upon such traditional factors as 
taking courses, serving time, and accumulating credits. 

C. H. McCloy listed the following factors in regard to the functional 
aspects of the physical education program in the lives of the students 
of the service program. The average physical education program is 
made up of: 

1. Activities which actually have no carry-over value but leave 

an “educational deposit.” 

2. Activities which are considered rich in carry-over value but 
actually are limited due to a lack of facilities; for example, the 
proportion of tennis courts in the average community as well as 
scarcity of swimming facilities. 

3. Activities, should be given greater emphasis in the physical 
education curriculum because of their use in back yard, home, 
and small group recreation. The following reasons were given 
for the emphasis on this type of activity: 

a. Some degree of conditioning. 

b. Sports activities with other people—1 or more. 

c. Sports activities that can be played with various age groups— 

sex grouping, etc. 

Activities that fall in the above category are mainly taught in the 
physical education classes. These include archery, deck tennis, bad- 
minton, “featherball,” one-wall hand ball, bag punching, pingpong 
and many others. 

Dr. McCloy made the point that recreational centers should be 
de-centralized due to the tendency of adults to stay within their own 
small neighborhood or community grouping. 

The discussion chairman asked Alma Hawkins to describe the kinds 
of experiences that are essential to the achievement of the goals of 
general education. She said that the first essential is the establishment 
of a range of experiences in order that the student can select those 
experiences that have meaning to him at this particular phase of his 
life. There not only should be breadth but depth as well, in order 
that the student can gain the satisfaction of achievement. The stu- 
dent should experience some type of orientation in order that he 
can identify and understand his needs that can be met through physi- 
cal education and that he can learn how to select and use movement 
experiences that will serve him best. The point was made that society 
demands certain things of the field of physical education. Experiences 
in physical education should be structured so that the student has 
opportunity: 

1. To respond as a total person in a situation that has meaning. 

2. To explore and find solutions to problems that are important 
to him. 
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3. To think, and to share in individual and group discussion. 

4. To develop confidence in his own ideas. 

There should be an understanding of the body and its development, 
how to control it, and how to use it effectively in relationship to objects 
and people. This brings about a confidence in the positive aspects of 
the physical education program rather than the negative. 

The task of determining exactly what the students think about the 
physical education program was tackled by Laura Huelster by an 
unsigned questionnaire from the freshmen and sophomore students 
enrolled in the service program. 1,568 freshmen and sophomore women 
enrolled in 67 service courses for women at the University of Illinois 
answered the questionnaire. 

Total experiences mentioned 4,252. 

Social: 37% of all worthwhile experiences mentioned. 
Skill: 33% of all worthwhile experiences mentioned. 
Physical: 20% of all worthwhile experiences mentioned. 
Knowledge: 8% of all worthwhile experiences mentioned. 
Creativeness 1% of all worthwhile experiences mentioned. 


SUMMARY OF WORTHWHILE EXPERIENCES MENTIONED 


1. Fundamental 
Skills and Experiences basic to sports or to dance 51% of the 
total number of worthwhile experiences mentioned by students 
enrolled in these courses were Physical experiences. 
2. Team Sports 
53% of the total number of worthwhile experiences were Social 
experiences. 
3. Elementary Swimming 
60% of the total number of worthwhile experiences were Skill 
experiences 
4. Individual Sports 
43% of the total number of worthwhile sp. apt were 
Social experiences 
34% of the total number of worthwhile experiences were Skill 
experiences 
5. Dance: modern, ballroom, square 
40% of the total number of worthwhile experiences were Social 
experiences 
37% of the total number of experiences were Skill experiences 
Following the presentation of the panel members, Dr. Byrom organ- 
ized the section participants into discussion groups which functioned 
with a discussion leader and recorder. Stimulated by the panel discus- 
sions, the groups discussed the following topics: 
1. The value of student participation in the selection and planning 
of the physical education program. 
2. The value of co-educational classes. 
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3. Orientation of the student to understand the values and purposes 
of the physical education program prior to any form of motiva- 
tion. 

4. More emphasis should be given to the classification of various 
skill work with the class. Major students within the service 
program should not set standards beyond the reach of the other 
students. 

5. A student should be permitted to stay in an activity which is 
of particular interest to him until a desired skill-level has been 
achieved. 

6. The value of student participation in planning and selecting 
activities. 

7. Methods of meeting guidance on a personal bases are available 
to all students by the following means: 

a. Brief personal contact with a staff member before the student 
makes a choice of activity. 

b. Mass orientation where opportunity for questions is given. 

c. The climate set by the instructor for the class. 

8. Empasis on the creative elements of physical education activities 
other than dance. 


EASTERN ASSOCIATION OF PHYSICAL EDUCATION 
FOR COLLEGE WOMEN 


Presiding Chairman: Alfreda Mosscrop, Vassar College; Co- 
Chairman: Fern Yates, Barnard College; Panel Members: Eliza- 
beth Beall, Virginia Ames, New Jersey College for Women; . 
Patty Smyth, Centenary Junior College, Hackettstown, New 
Jersey; Lucile Verhulst, Syracuse University; Secretary: Patty 
Smyth; Recorder: Fern Yates. 


SUMMARY: 


This meeting was open to all college teachers of physical education 
for women. 

The panel members made reports of the thinking and action of 
the National Association of Physical Education for College Women 
Conference held at Bryn Mawr the preceeding weekend: 

1. Trends and problems in education and implications for teach- 
ing in physical education. 

2. Competition in sports for women and girls. 

8. Implications for teaching volleyball, modern dance, and bad- 
minton. 

Alfreda Mosscrop presented for discussion the activities of the board 
and committees. She asked for suggestions for making the Eastern 
Association of Physical Education for College Women more serviceable 
to its membership. 
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RECREATION DIVISION 
RECREATION EDUCATION 


Chairman: Ben W. Miller, University of California at Los 
Angeles; Summarizer: Hal Orion, Veterans Administration, San 
Francisco. 


Speaker: Howard Rusk, M.D., College of Medicine, New York Uni- 
versity 


The rehabilitation program for the Air Force was set up to meet a 
military need of preparing and conditioning Air Force personnel for 
further service. On the team for the purpose were doctors, nurses, 
psychiatrists, physical education specialists, and recreation workers. 
756 subjects were taught in the hospitals to convalescents. 75% of the 
teachers were patients. The program was carrie! on in the wards as 
most of the patients were not ambulatory. In order to motivate an 
interest in the physical conditioning part of the program no weekend 
passes were issued to non-participants. The program was informal and 
individualized as much as possible. 

The success of the program depended on meeting the basic needs 
of the individual person. This often involved solving a personal 
family problem. In order to re-socialize a disabled person, the patient 
first has to be motivated to take an interest in his welfare and to con- 
tribute to society. A good program of rehabilitation must meet the 
physical, emotional, social, vocational, and religx :; needs of the 
person. 

Geriatrics is a future field for preventive medicine and recreation. 
Physical fitness and ability are not synonymous. Very handicapped 
and physically disabled persons have special skills and accumulated 
wisdom which are marketable. 12 million people in the U. S. are over 
65. We have added years to life; now we must add life to years. 


PUBLIC RECREATION 


Chairman: Howard Danford, Florida State University; Secre- 
tary: Tom Yukie, Director of Recreation, Levittown, New York; 
Summarizer: Milton Gabrielson, New York University. 
Speaker: F. C. Rosecrance, New York University. 
“Values in Recreation.” 

Recreation is good for all ages of our population and especially 
during the time when we are not gainfully employed. Recreation 
takes place in countless settings ranging from individual rooms to 
parks, churches, etc. Leisure is, in part, a state of mind. A person in a 
normal state of mind will seek recreation as a basic pursuit. 

Recreation is education, although education has a “captive” audi- 
ence which recreation. fortunately, does not possess. This free atmos- 
phere is essential. 
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Recreation is not the sole province of any particular group or 
national organization. Consider then: 

1. The approach to recreation in today’s society has changed just 
as our structure and idea of work, home, etc., have changed through 
the years from an agrarian to an industrial society. What is our 
individual approach? 

2. We must consider the inherent values that we possess. Recrea- 
tion leaders carry into their work values which they have received 
from their experiences, education, family, and surroundings. The , 
values commonly used in recreation are: a) Attendance figures for a 
specific activity; and b) How much did it cost? Both have been 
magnified beyond their evaluative worth. These two traditional ap- 
proaches are inadequate in present day recreation, coupled with the 
fact that we all possess skewed values. 

The use of leisure in a correct manner has an important relation- 
ship to humanistic achievements within a civilization. If you measure 
a nation by the amount of money it spends, Americans have spent 
twice as much on liquors and cosmetics as on education. Americans 
must think about what they want during their leisure time, if they 
are concerned with advancing our civilization. 

Our values in recreation should be pointed toward self-fulfillment 
for the individual, and community and society betterment. 

Values to be achieved include the following: 

1. Build inner resources within the individual before he reaches 
old age. Contemplation should be accepted. 

2. Build self-sufficiency. In privacy, meditation is important. 

3. Flexibility must be considered. Recreation habits change with 
the section, area of country, mores, and customs. 

4. Creativity should be encouraged. Education and recreation 
should cultivate creativity, especially in the arts. 

5. Participation should be encouraged. 

Recreation should have: 

1. Intellectual content and intellectual competence. 

2. Behavior that is not based on conditions. Recreation should 
promote a program which allows free thinking despite environment 
and other limiting conditions. 

3. Recognition of human relationships and associations. 

4. A contribution to make not only to the individual person, but 
through him, to the improvement of the community. 


INDUSTRIAL RECREATION 


Presiding Chairman: Jackson Anderson, Purdue University; 
Secretary: William Prichard; Recorder: Robert Turner, West 
Point Manufacturing Company, West Point, Georgia; Panel 
Members: William Prichard, General Motors Corporation, 
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Detroit; A. H. Spinner, Armstrong Cork Company, Lancaster, 
Pennsylvania. 

Speaker: Mr. Spinner. 

“How Industry and the School Can Share Recreation Responsibilities” 

Industrial recreation is becoming an increasingly important part 
of community recreation. Those concerned particularly with com- 
munity recreation will be called upon to take a more important part in 
this work. Industrial recreation activities are organized and operated 
for a group of people who have a bond of relationship through a com- 
mon work situation. Thus, it is as much a part of community recrea- 
tion as is recreation that is carried on through schools, churches and 
clubs. 

In many instances, industry has shared its facilities and granted the 
use of its play areas to the community at practically no cost and have 
maintained a program for their employees, their families, and friends. 
Speaker: Mr. Prichard 

Industry shares recreational responsibilities in the following ways: 

1. Grading school grounds and contributing for a playground pro- 

gram. 

2. Paying for radio time and broadcasting of high school football 

and basketball games. 

3. Allowing high school teams to use athletic fields on plant 

property. 

4. Lending material to schools for class plays; films on leisure time 

activities, like fishing, golf, basketball, baseball, softball. 


RECREATIONAL THERAPY 


Chairman: Martin Meyer, Veterans Hospital, Montrose, New 
Jersey; Secretary: Elizabeth Rosen, Teachers College, Columbia; 
Recorder: George Sanford, Director of Recreation, Newington 
Home for Crippled Children, Newington, Connecticut. 


Speaker: Hal Orion, Veterans Administration, Washington, D.C. 
“Council for the Advai.cement of Recreation in Hospitals’ 


In the past there have never been standards for personuel involved 
in Hospital Recreation; however, this section of the profession has 
recently made the largest growth of all those groups comprising the 
recreation field. The National Association of Recreational Therapists, 
the Hospital Recreation Section of the American Recreation Society, 
and the Hospital Recreation Section of the AAHPER have combined 
efforts and set up standards. Our section has approved these stand- 
ards and they now go before the other groups. 

Speaker: B. E. Philips, Veterans Administration, Washington, D.C. 
“Conduct of Hospital Recreation” 
It is important to simplify our work through the use of forms in 
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order to organize our work better so that we may spend more time 
with our patients and program. 


Speaker: J. Bertram Kessel, Recreation Consultant, AAHPER. 


Dislike for the term, “Recreational Therapist,” was assessed. A 
motion was made to keep the title of the section as it is until more 
objection is made of its use. The motion was seconded and carried. 


VOLUNTARY AND YOUTH SERVING AGENCIES 


Presiding Chairman: Harold Friermood, National Council, 

YMCA; Secretary: Mary Weeks, Girl Scouts of America; Sum- 

marizer: Sanford Salender, National Jewish Welfare Board; 

Recorder: E. W. Pastore, Boys Clubs of America. 

It was concluded: 

1. That programming has to be geared for this age group. 

2. That a program has to stress informality, opportunity for re- 
sponsibility, and opportunity for the participants to express 
themselves. 

. That a program should provide opportunity to specialize so that 
teenagers can develop to an adult level in skill. 

. That a program should be planned transitions into activities for 
adult living. 

. That a program content needs to be enriched. 

. That leadership is crucial. There is a need for sound qualities 
and understanding of youth. 

. That teenagers are a problem of the entire community. 

. That there is a great need for collaboration of all resources. 


GENERAL DIVISION 
ADMINISTRATION AND SUPERVISION 


Chairman: Evangeline Reynolds, Public Schools, Los Angeles, 
California; Presiding: Elmon L. Vernier, Public Schools, Balti- 
more; Summarizer: David A. Field, Arnold College, Bridgeport 
University; Recorder: Leo C. Woods, Public Schools, Baltimore; 
Panel Members: Maura Conlisk, State Department of Public 
Instruction, Springfield, Illinois; Laurence E. Houston, Public 
Schools, Los Angeles, California; Ada Mae Warrington, 
Public Schools, Prince George’s County, Maryland; T. J. Bleier, 
Public Schools, Dade County, Florida; Harley L. Robertson, 
State Department of Public Instruction, Olympia, Washington; 
Dr. Robert Yoho, Indiana State Board of Health, Indianapolis, 
Indiana. 


Guest Speaker: T. James Ahern, Superintendent of Schools, Mamaro- 
neck, New York. 
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Discussion Topics: 

A. What procedures should one in the field of administration or 
supervision of health, physical education, and recreation use to in- 
terpret the program to school administrators—to the lay public? 

B. What are the most practical methods of handling the nation- 
wide problem of highly-organized competitive athletics for elementary 
school-age children? 

C. What are the trends in raising certification of physical education 
teachers and what do they imply? 

T. James Ahern—If a physical education teacher hoped to sell his 
program to his superintendent, as a professional person, the physical 
education person must take the public into his confidence by includ- 
ing laymen and community agencies in the planning groups. The 
physical education teacher should cooperate with other school areas. 
He must be able to demonstrate the other facets in his program in 
addition to the interscholastic program. 

Laurence E. Houston—When interested citizens are allowed to plan 
a program along with the physical education teacher and the super- 
intendent, problems are more easily defined. 

Ada Mae Warrington—In order to insure good public relations, 
physical educators must: 1) Meet the needs of all children through 
a well-balanced physical education program; 2) Must have a profes- 
sionally competent staff; and 3) Must have more “parent study 
groups.” ae 

T. J. Bleier—In order to sell a physical education program to the 
local community, physical educators should: 1) Inform people as to 
what he is trying to do; 2) Make available to interested laymen all 
important publications; and 8) Know the pros and cons of problems 
in order to anticipate any attacks from disputed areas. 

Robert Yoho—Physical educators should eliminate intensive pro- 
grams by having better facilities and controls for all. Sports are not 
bad; however, they may be if they are not properly directed. 

Physical educators should not monopolize the student’s time; other 
agencies should have the opportunity to work with students. 

Maura Conlisk—The Illinois Office of Public Instruction is publish- 
ing a guide edited by both professional and lay groups. 

Harley L. Robertson—There should be a 5-year program for certi- 
fication, the 5th year being, not a repeat of courses, but rather one 
involving a guiding teaching-program experience. 


AQUATICS 


Chairman: David A. Armbruster, University of Iowa. 
The meeting opened with a review of the work of the section by the 
Chairman. 
Speaker: Richard Brown, Assistant Director of Water Safety Service, 
American Red Cross. 
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Topic: “The Basic Principles Involved in Teaching Swimming” 

The principles concerning the state of readiness imply that the 
students have an opportunity to adjust to the water, have enough 
instruction to maintain good body position, and have an opportunity 
to practice. 

For sufficient training to maintain good body balance, the class 
must be maintained in good formation; the class must be taught by 
demonstration; a testing program is necessary; and time must be allot- 
ted for both static and fluid drills. 

When the student is physically ready, good program material must 
be used. Then it is up to the leader to recognize problems as they 
arise. 


Demonstration: 


The program consisted of a demonstration of small boats for safety 
and rescue procedures by Joe Hasenfus, American Red Cross, Wash- 
ington, D.C.: a demonstration of Fancy Diving by Ken Welch, Yale 
University; and an explanation of the Aqua Viewer by its inventor, 
James Reilly, Rutgers University. 

There were demonstrations of swimming strokes, with emphasis on 
the use of “webbed feet” and on fundamental skills essential for 
water polo. 

The program concluded with a demonstration of the basic skills of 
ballet swimming and a ballet pattern presented by the Edgewood 
College Ballet Group under the direction of Miss Shirley Hanson. 


ATHLETICS FOR BOYS AND MEN 
FIRST SESSION 


Presiding Chairman: Russell W. Peterson, Public Schools, 
Springfield, Massachusetts; Moderator: Charles Bucher, New 
York University; Panel Members: Representing Sportswriters— 
Mel Allen, Sportscaster, NBC; Red Barber, Sportscaster, CBS; 
Arthur Daley, Sportswriter, New York Times; Larry Robinson, 
Sportswriter, New York World Telegram & Sun; Red Smith, 
Sportswriter, New York Herald Tribune; Bob Wolff, Sports- 
caster, Washington, D,.C.; Representing AAHPER—William 
Hughes, Temple University; Elmer Mitchell, University of 
Michigan; Harry Scott, Teachers College, Columbia University; 
Secretary and Summarizer: George Van Bibber, University of 
Connecticut. 

Speaker: Carl Erickson, Arlington, Massachusetts 

“Phychological Study of Athletes.” 


Dr. Erickson presented a constructive review of the various types of 
studies in the field of athletics. He mentioned specifically the studies 
relating to differences between the athlete and the non-athlete. He 
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discussed the psychological capacities that relate to athletic participa- 
tion. He offered his findings, based upon conclusions drawn from 
observations and actual case study results of 776 boys and men, athletes, 
and non-athletes, in four main areas of testing: reaction time, depth 
perception, span of apprehension, and peripheral vision. 

The best participants in sports were found to have achieved the 
best scores in several, if not all, the areas above. Dr. Erickson sug- 
gested further the possibility of coaches using a scientific approach in 
the selection of athletes for participation. 


Panel Discussion: “Sports Writers, Friend or Foe?” 


Mr. Bucher opened the discussion by paying a tribute to the mem- 
bers of the panel and expressing the mutual good feeling of sports 
writers and people in the field of physical education toward all sports. 
He defined physical education to the sports writers as being, “that 
phase of education involving not only the competitive sports program 
but the required class program, the extra curricular (intramural) 
program, and the interscholastic or intercollegiate sports program.” 
He proposed the following points for discussion: 


1. What is the sports writer’s responsibility? 

2. What are some of the difficulties physical educators face in in- 
terpreting their program to the public? 

3. What have educators done to acquaint the sports writers with 
educational policies? 
How can physical education personnel work more closely with 
sports writers? 
Do sports writers base their reporting on information that will 
have the greatest public appeal, rather than on what is edu- 
cationally sound? 

The highlights of the discussion were: 


1. Sportswriters and sportscasters report first of all for accuracy. 
It is their job to provide the color, and the character of the 
assignment will determine the nature of the story. 

No sportswriter or sportscaster is against anything good in sports. 
When sports get out of hand, it is not the fault of those report- 
ing. 

There is a definite need for all those concerned with sports to 
differentiate between amateur and professional sports. 

There seems to be an over-emphasis, by physical educators 
(coaches) in the getting of publicity for the high scorer or the 
team with the most victories. 

Recommendations were made for more sports for life, such as 
golf, hiking, tennis, badminton, and swimming. 

The public is interested in the national heroes and the reporters 
must reflect this desire. 

Educators need to cooperate with reporters and supply them with 
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information which will show clearly the attitude of those work- 
ing with the development of youth. 

. There does not seem to be agreement, even among physical edu- 
cators, as to what is good or bad for youth. 

. The rules of play are the responsibility of the coaches. 

. The best publicity for a sports program can be obtained at the 
local level with the local school and community papers. 


SECOND SESSION 


Presiding Chairman: Elmon L. Vernier, Baltimore Public 
Schools; Panel Members: Frederick M. Raubinger, Commis- 
sioner of Education, New Jersey; James B. Palmer, School 
Board, Newton, New Jersey; Paul W. Brechler, Director of 
Athletics, University of lowa; Summarizer: John M. Cooper, 
University of Southern California. 

Speaker: Howard Wilson, Executive Secretary, Educational Policies 
Commission, National Education Association. 

“Implementing School Athletics—Report of the Educational Policies 
Commission” 

Dr. Wilson summarized the main premises of the report, School 
Athletics, and reported on some of the editorial reactions. 

The head of one organization particularly interested in athletics 
described the volume in a recent letter as “dogmatic, dictatorial, 
opinionated, and in some places intemperate.” He thought its tone 
“destructive” and its recommendations “naive.” Some seventy edi- 
torials and feature stories expressing judgments or opinions about the 
book appeared during the month of March. Of these, 69 per cent 
were favorable and 31 per cent unfavorable. The Bergen Evening 
Record of Hackensack, New Jersey, summarized the reactions by say- 
ing of the recommendations of the report: “Accepted in whole or 
in part, they would alter the whole complexion of interscholastic 
sports. They are being attacked vigorously, but it is hard to disagree 
with their essential rightness or their purpose.” 

School athletics are built upon two basic considerations or theses: 

1. School athletics are and of a right ought to be important, in- 

tegral elements in the education of American boys and girls. 

2. The educational benefits of school athletics should be made 

available to all children and youth enrolled in our schools, not 
only to a few. 
Speaker: Mr. Palmer—School Athletics makes a notable contribution 
and is greatly appreciated. It is bold and forthright and it has aroused 
antagonisms and hurt some feelings. It has brought to the fore an 
explosive area. Athletics operates in a goldfish bowl. To implement 
the policies: 

1. Gate receipts should be abolished as the first step toward a sane 

program. 
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. A school board should set policies for and encourage standards 
in athletics. 

. A long program of public relations should be undertaken in the 
community to take care of excesses and abuses. 

. The weaker parts of the school physical education program 
should be strengthened for the elementary school, the junior 
high, and the girls. 

. The physical education staff should keep its school administrator 
informed of the program. 

6. There should be more help in the form of larger budgets. 

7. Better personnel should be secured. 

8. The board of education members should receive a steady flow 

of schedules of activities in order to be informed. 

Speaker: Mr. Raubinger—This report is helpful and timely. I am 
proud and happy tnat the Ridgewood News is reprinting the whole 
article. We must face seriously the questions and issues raised. It is 
not dogmatic, dictatorial, or intemperate. There are abuses in ath- 
letics; there is undue pressure; girls don’t get a fair break; and we 
look with dismay on the effort to push competitive sports into the 
elementary grades. I am in favor of a well-balanced program in high 
school. I don’t agree that all the rules should come from the State 
Department. Our Department guides and stimulates people on the 
local level. Our Athletic Association has done well in setting up 
standards and enforcing its code on reluctant committees. Our ath- 
letic Association should have more administrators in its membership 
so that the “tail doesn’t wag the dog.” 

The State Department insists that each new school meet certain 
requirements for size of gymnasia and playfields. Other requirements 
are certification of schools; required medical examination for athletics; 
and permission from parents for boys and girls to participate. 

Our entire State Education Department agrees largely with the 

report. 
Speaker: Mr. Brechler -- This meeting is a mild indictment of 
AAHPER, especially the athletic phase. We haven't informed the 
public adequately. We shouldn't destroy athletics but should up- 
grade all phases of the physical education program. This report helps 
to inform the public. We haven’t done the job in public relations as 
a result of lack of salesmanship or courage or both. 

Of the report, 95% isn’t arguable, and most of us agree with it. 
Competition is a good thing, and it isn’t bad for junior high students. 
I haven’t seen any facts to the contrary. We need more research on 
this phase of athletics. We need to know more about the “burned- 
out athlete.” We must be more careful of terminology. 

Speaker: Mr. Miles—In New York State we established a basic athletic 
code in 1936. As a result, the State Athletic Association moved ahead. 
We now have over thirty interscholastic sports. In 1953, 52 per cent 
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of the schools had eight or more interscholastic sports. Some had as 
many as eighteen. Each state should provide a basic code. 


CAMPING AND OUTDOOR EDUCATION 


Chairman: Harlan G. Metcalf, Cortland (New York) State 
Teachers College; Presiding Chairman: J. Bertram Kessel, Con- 
sultant in Recreation and Outdoor Education, AAHPER; 
Discussion Leader: Julian Smith, Michigan State College. 


FEDERAL LEVEL 


Speaker: H. Raymond Gregg, Assistant Chief Naturalist, U. S$. Depart- 
ment of the Interior, National Park Service, Washington, D.C. 

As a cooperating team member, the interpretive program of the 
Park Service embraces campfire programs and illustrated talks, con- 
ducted field trips, museums, roadside and trailside exhibits, interpre- 
tive trails developed for self-guidance, and many types of interpretive 
literature first started in the national parks in 1918. By 1941, 27 park 
naturalists and 101 seasonal ranger naturalists were providing this 
kind of service to nearly 6 million visitors each year in scenic and 
scientific areas of the National Park System. By 1953 there were 44 
Park Naturalists and 163 seasonal ranger-naturalists and the program 
reached over 18,000,000 park visitors. 

The National Park Service gives much assistance to State Parks and 
to out-of-door organizations through planning of programs, develop- 
ment of facilities and through direct participation in interpretation 
and in training programs. Campgrounds are available in practically 
all of the national parks; 150 campgrounds and 13,500 spaces for 
individual and family use accommodating both tents and trailers at 
no charge. 

National Park Service in 1930 acquired and developed 46 recrea- 
tional demonstration projects in 24 states totalling 400,000 acres. 
All of these after having been manned by National Park Service 
Personnel and having demonstrated their use for camping and recrea- 
tion, were turned over to the states for permanent administration as 
units of their State Park systems. 

Publications of the Park Service relative to camping include: “Digest 
of Laws Affecting Organized Camping,” “Minimum Standards for 
Organized Camps,” “Organized Camp Facilities,” and “Tent or Trail 
Camp Grounds.” 

The Park Service is currently conducting camping studies in con- 
nection with their River Basin Studies Program and are cooperating 
with State and Local agencies in the conducting of this study. 


THE STATE LEVEL 


Speaker: Paul Landis, State Department of Education, Columbus, 
Ohio. 
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Mr. Landis told of a very broad program of school and community 
camping and outdoor education projects operating in Ohio, due to 
the excellent cooperation of all agencies of the state organized and 
developed through an inter-agency council on recreation and outdoor 
education. 

Speaker: Ernest Blohm, Executive Secretary of the Michigan State 
Inter-Agency Committee on Recreation. 

Mr. Lansing told a similar story of team work between the con- 
servation department, the Public Instruction department, state plan- 
ning boards and other state agencies to afford maximum opportuni- 
ties for camping for the children and people of Michigan. He told 
of the Conservation Department's provision of some eighteen different 
group camping facilities so that they could be used more extensively. 
The state camping facilities were recently winterized. 

Speaker: Joseph McManus, Director of Camps and Recreation, Pali- 
sades Inter-State Park, Bear Mountain, New York. 

Mr. McManus told of some 150 campsites in the park he adminis- 
ters for use of youth serving agency camp programs. He also stated 
these were real opportunities for communities to utilize his camps for 
school camping purposes in the early fall and late spring months and 
invited inquiry in this matter. 

THE LOCAL LEVEL 
Speaker: Frank Simmons, Director of Health, Safety Education, and 
School Camping, Newton Public Schools, Newton, Massachusetts. 

Mr. Simmons stressed the necessity of selling outdoor education 
and school camping programs to the educational administrators, One 
suggested technique was getting the administrators out to the school 
camps to stay at least a day and a full night in order to observe 
closely and experience the changes that come to children and teachers 
alike in the environment of real camping. He also outlined steps to 
take in getting started in school camping. 

Speaker: Grace Zeller, Principal, Parkside Elementary School, Silver 
Spring, Maryland. , 

Mrs. Zeller told of the rich educational program of school camping 
and outdoor education which she has developed and directed the last 
30 years. She brought out the point that in the outdoor education 
environment, a better job of teaching can be done. She emphasized 
the value of students themselves servicing their own property, plant- 
ing trees, etc. The lasting value of her program in meeting the needs 
of children over a space of thirty years has been evident to her in the 
inquiries and interest shown by students returning years later to see 
trees and shrubs they had planted as children, and in their daily pro- 
fessional lines. 
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LEADER-TRAINING LEVEL 
Speaker: George Makechnie, Sargent College, Boston University. 

Mr. Makechnie stressed the uniqueness of outdoor education, 
namely, that it is unrestricted by tradition, has the highest and best 
motivation for learning, and is blessed with good teacher-child rapport. 
Speaker: Reynold E. Carlson, University of Indiana. 

Mr. Carlson dwelt on the need for cooperation with many agencies 
and professional groups outside the school profession. He stressed the 
need for many and varied types of training: in-service training in 
workshops, graduate and undergraduate training, cross-sectioning 
personnel interested in camping, correlation of school work with out- 
door education projects, and the great need for colleges to provide 
functioning consultant services and research in the area of outdoor 
education and school camping. 

Speaker: Donnal Smith, President, Cortland (New York) State Teach- 
ers College. 

Mr. Smith told about the school camp program at the training school 
of the Teachers College, pointing out its major goals to bring about 
better democratic living relations between children and teachers. 


DANCE 


Presiding Chairman: Elizabeth Hayes, University of Utah; Sec- 
retary: Helen Alkire, Ohio State University; Summarizer: 
Margaret Erlanger, University of Illinois. 

Speaker: Walter Terry, New York Herald Tribune 

“Present Day Trends in Dance and Implication for the Future” 

Trends are toward the increased time for modern dance in high 
schools and colleges as well as toward a broadening of programs in 
dance. These trends have been indicated by a series of surveys con- 
ducted periodically in the last few years. 

There are, however, certain discrepancies in the level of material 
offered in different institutions. The dance section can help in this 
situation. In th fields of music and art, there is not as much dis- 
crepancy and, as a result, better continuity between schools can be 
maintained. This does not mean standardization. 

There is a trend to pressure ballet into the program of colleges. 
Ballet as a part of the curriculum of a school or college has no place, 
because it demands too much time just to master the techniques be- 
fore the student can begin to dance. With modern dance, however, 
the student can realize a degree of accomplishment much sooner. 

One object of dance in schools is to correlate it with other subjects. 
Another is to provide a training experience for teachers of dance. 
There is a need to develop an appreciation of dance as an art form. 
Our classes should be geared to all three aims. 
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As for the future, let us then keep all these points in mind. Let us 
first, however, remember that dance is an activity. It is something to 
do. So let us sell it by lecture-demonstrations. More classes for those 
in other departments of the schools must be provided. We should 
keep the development of modern dance going in an upward direction. 
Speaker: Jean Townes, Student, Panzer College, East Orange, New 

Jersey 
“Traditional African Rhythms in Trinidad” 

Remnants of African Rhythms from the back country are found in 
the city dances of Mamba, samba, and rhumba. At the rituals in the 
hills a certain amount of the Catholic Mass has penetrated, yet this 
is used only as a front. In the Chango, the ritual dance, a hypnotic 
‘state is brought about by the actions of the dance. Only the dancers 
are in this hypnotic state. 

Miss Townes demonstrated the ritual and stated that each individ- 
ual, in this hypnotic state, manifested a different character. 

A second type of dance is the Bango which is done at funeral wakes. 
The family of the deceased does not take part, but others enter, 
strangely enough, into a dance of gaity. 

In conclusion she said that one can still find true African rhythms in 
the back country that are not obvious in the cities. (Miss Townes ac- 
companied Pearl Primus on a research project to Trinidad.) 
Speaker: Marian Chace, St. Elizabeth’s Hospital, Washington, D.C. 
“Dance Therapy” 

Dances of Trinidad are not far removed from us. In a mental 
hospital we find people dancing like this. Take away our inhibitions 
about moving and we would perform in the same manner. 

Our emotions are expressed through body action. We do not think 
of it as tribal or religious, but as basic dance. 

In our culture today, we are trained to keep very still. It is impolite 
to move very much. This emphasis on stillness is a contributing 
factor to inhibitions. 

Movement can serve to free people. Dance therapy is a tool—a 
means of communication, a safety factor, a re-socialization process, 
and is used as such. 

The mental patient, the seriously ill one, cannot talk, but one can 
direct the patient into communication through movement which re- 
leases emotional feeling. Dance is the area in which these people can 
realize themselves again. 


GIRLS AND WOMEN'S SPORTS 


FIRST SESSION: BASKETBALL 


Presiding Chairman: Grace Fox, Chairman, Basketball Com- 
mittee, Florida State University. 


Speaker: Grace Fox. 
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The 1953-54 girls and women’s basketball rules are the result of 
a concerted effort to bring all girls and women under the policies of 
the NSGWS, whose chief concern is the betterment of the participants. 

Despite efforts to increase the number of women leading girls’ 
activities, many men are still coaching and officiating. We must, there- 
fore, consider their approach, when writing rules, only second to the 
players themselves. 

The history of the rules committee membership is long and varied. 
To meet all needs, it has included the National Federation of High 
School Athletic Associations, the A.A.U., as well as the NSGWS. 

Rule changes for 1954-55 will appear in the new basketball guide. 

The response to the rule changes has been favorable. The commit- 
tee is still giving consideration to the problems of the tall forward, 
the tie ball, and the dribble. 

The Basketball Committee plans a national survey for this year 
and next to measure the success of its efforts. 

SECOND SESSION 

Presiding: Eileen Bell, Bronxville (New York) School. 

Report: Josephine Fiske, Section Chairman, “Problems Facing the 
Section.” 

Theme: “Achieving Qur Goals in Public Relations for Girls and 
Women’s Sports.” 

Speaker: Lucille Verhulst, Syracuse University. 

“The Communication of Understanding.” 

1, The communication of understanding is the goal of public 
relations in a service institution such as the school. By “understand- 
ing” we do not mean the mere accumulation of facts or the acquisition 
of isolated information; the feeling tone of prejudice and disbelief or 
enthusiasm and partisanship; the process of finding fault or merly 
applauding an idea or action. By understanding we do mean the 
integration of knowledges, beliefs, values, and actions brought to a 
problem in its solution so that judgments may be made which serve 
the greatest good. 

2. Some principle regarding public relations a) Public relations 
is a two-way street; b) Public relations must begin within an organ- 
ization; c) Good public relations means an open door policy; and 
d) Good public relations requires honesty. 

3. You and I are the professionals in athletics for girls and women. 
What is that role? 

a. Plan a good program, but in addition, help our own students to 
translate feelings, information, policies into verbal symbols 
which transcend time and space. 

b. Be consistent in word and act. Self-analysis of our knowledge, 
prejudice, emotionalized attitudes, etc., as a continual appraisal. 

c. Stimulate and initiate the questioning that causes the recogni- 
tion of problems. 
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d. Take the initiative to help groups within the school and com- 

munity come to grips with the problems. 

e. Give guidance to the solution of problems by supplying facts, 

studies, policies formulated by other groups, etc. 

f. Secure resource personnel for study groups. 

4. The Challenge. Participation in athletics has been so much a 
whole response of the individual that we have neglected to be sure 
that it is properly translated into the meaningful symbols of language. 
The first half of the 20th century has been characterized by wars in 
which physical force plays a prominent part. 

Someone has said that the latter half of the 20th century may well 
be a battle for men’s minds. The challenge for us is to find the symbols 
of the mind and the means to convey and preserve them through space 
and time. Can we find the communication of understanding for the 
various publics—our students and colleagues, our immediate adult 
public, (parents, taxpayers, school and governmental officials) that 
great mass public so difficult to define, yet so influential? This is the 
question I give you for your discussion. 

NSGWS PANELS 

Panel A—“Achieving Our Goals in Public Relations for Girls and 
Women’s Sports In Our Own Institutions.” Sub-Topic: “Direct 
Contacts and Individual Approach.” 
Moderator: George H. Grover, New Rochelle (New York) 
Public Schools; Panel Representation: Administration—John 
L. Miller, Superintendent of Schools, Great Neck, New York; 
Physical Education—Nell Eastburn, University of Chicago; 
Mazie V. Scanlon, Atlantic City, New Jersey; Public Relations 
Director—Paul Fairfield, Public Schools, Rye, New York; Class- 
room Teacher—Mrs. Ruth Daly, High School, Hicksville, Long 
Island, New York; Student— (College) Beryl Herdt, Hunter 
College; (High School) Nancy Levine, Eastside High School, 
Paterson, New Jersey; Public Relations—Lee Demeter; Sum- 
marizer: Minnie Lynn, University of Pittsburgh; Recorder: 
Virginia Nilles. 

1. What is meant by public relations? 

Basically, it is another term for human relations—the art of 
making friends and influencing people; it is what you do, what 
you say, what you are! 

2. To promote effective public relations, is it not necessary, first, 

to evaluate the concept of good human relations? Yes, and such 
a concept must be built, if possible, on a non-emotional, non- 
status approach; particularly important are personal integrity, 
tolerance, friendliness, understanding, and the development of 
respect for one’s self and one’s program. 

3. What values will accrue in promoting better public relations 

with: pupils? Greater student participation and better student 
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understanding of the educational importance of the sports pro- 
gram; increased opportunities for student counseling. 

faculty? Improved administrative relationships, an improved pro- 
gram, a finer professional standing, better service to the program, 
and better integration of the physical education program with 
the total school program. 

4. What can be done to bring about these improved public relations 
with pupils? Setting a good example is most important in every 
way; as is an awareness of individual student needs and differ- 
ences; a well-rounded personality; and understanding and con- 
veying to students the place of physical education in the general 
curriculum. 
faculty? It is vital to understand the total educational program as 
well as to interpret one’s own program and educate the adminis- 
tration in regard to it; also basic is a true professional attitude 
in regard to meetings, committee participation, broad profes- 
sional membership, etc. 

5. What are the implications of improved public relations in the 
organization and administration of the physical education pro- 
gram? The program itself should have “customer appeal,” but 
must also be thought through in terms of the total educational 
program. 

6. What is the value of “keeping the channels of communications” 
open? It facilitates a two-way path of both receiving and send- 
ing: giving others a sounder knowledge of the physical education 
program and also developing sounder knowledge of the total 
educational program. 

7. What are some indications of a poor public relations program? 
Causes? Indications may be lack of money appropriated, resist- 
ance from the faculty and/or the administration. Causes may be 
selfishness, conceit, lack of respect for participants, a “win-at-all 
costs” policy, possessiveness which develops tensions among the 
faculty. 

8. Who is the most effective of all the shool’s public relations agents? 
To a large extent the program itself can be its own best sales 
agent, but it must be absolutely sound! After that, broadening 
the public relations base through parents, other teachers, and 
student groups. Where it is possible to have one, a specific public 
relations director helps to coordinate all efforts. 

9. What about the stereotyped image of women in Physical educa- 
tion? There is still some tendency to recall the old-time tradition 
of the woman physical education teacher as mannish; however, 
a bit of honest “visual education” tends to deter this image today, 
and there was one suggestion that it exists in physical education 
only to the extent that it exists in any group of women in gen- 
eral. A woman physical education teacher must remember that 
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she is a woman first and a physical educator second—femininity is 
most important! 

10. Do teacher-training institutions give adequate training in public 
relations? The consensus among both students and teachers is 
that there is a growing emphasis on such training. The emphasis 
on dealing with individuals as such is helpful, but there still 
seems to be too much emphasis on teaching activities. More 
needs to be done! 

Panel B: “Achieving Our Goals in Public Relations for Girls and 

Women’s Sports With Community Groups” 

Moderator: Ethel T. Kloberg, Director of Physical Education 
for Girls, Public Schools, Baldwin, New York; Panel Repre- 
sentation: Girls’ Organization—Mrs. C. Vaughn Ferguson, 
Public Relations Chairman, Girl Scouts of America, New York 
City; Parent-Teachers—Mrs. John S. Voorhees, District Director, 
P-TA, Westchester District, White Plains, New York; Service 
Group—Earl Vandermuelen, Past District Governor, Rotary 
International, Port Jefferson, New York; Recreation—Ann 
Travers, Assistant Supervisor of Recreation, Department of 
Parks, City of New York; Industry—Olga M. Madar, Director, 
United Auto Workers, C.I.0., Recreation Department, Detroit, 
Michigan; Church—Rev. Michael Leavy, Director, CYO, 
Mineola, New York; Summarizers: Ruth Weythman, Chairman, 
Department of Physical Education for Women, Western Wash- 
ington College of Education, Bellingham, Washington; Mar- 
jorie Auster, Representative-elect to NCGWS from New York, 
Southampton, New York; Helen Manley, Director of Health, 
Physical Education, Safety and Camping, University City Public 
Schools, University City, Missouri. 

Girls’ sports receive little newspaper or similar publicity and recog- 
nition. Affiliating memberships with many organizations, including 
representatives of many organizations on state NSGWS committees, 
will prove a strengthening factor. Untrained volunteer workers who 
must carry the bulk of many programs need to have our standards 
interpreted to understand the “why.”” This service professionals can 
do well by building strong volunteer training courses, as have the Girl 
Scouts and the C.Y.O. Service organizations prefer speakers for pro- 
grams established well in advance. They are anxious for authentic, 
informative programs. Although the P-TA. is not a promotional or- 
ganization, its efforts to cooperate with established programs and to 
create new opportunities are continuous in the public interest. 

Both city and labor recreation groups require considerable co- 
operation with men, who, contrary to popular opinion, are happy to 
follow NSGWS standards provided that they have been interpreted 
to the men. Our greatest job is still continuous education, not only 
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in high schools and colleges but in the great mass of volunteer leader- 

ship our society uses so well. 

Panel C: “Achieving Our Goals in Public Relations for Girls’ and 
Women’s Sports Through Mass Media’’* 
Moderator: Elizabeth A. Wertheimer, Director, Yorkville Youth 
Council, New York City; Panel Representation: Local News- 
paper—Robert Zellner, Newsday, Inc., Garden City, New York; 
City Newspaper—Michael Strauss, New York Times; Women’s 
Sports Writer—Peg Cram, Syracuse Herald-Journal; Radio— 
Jack Ellsworth, Station WALK, Patchogue, New York; TV— 
Martha Gable, Board of Education, Philadelphia; NSGWS— 
Genevieve Dexter, Chairman, Public Relations Committee; 
Public Relations—John Burkhardt, Public Relations Director, 
YMCA, New York City; Summarizers: Mary Ella Soule, Univer- 
sity of Georgia; Marie Schuler, State Education Department, 
University of the State of New York; Yolanda Klaskin, NSGWS 
Representative from New York, Merrick, New York. 


Mr. Zellner: The basic problem of women in physical education is 
to decide what they want in the form of publicity from the newspapers. 
Papers are interested in outstanding events, competition, and _par- 
ticipation. The papers stress competition in order to get the names 
of participants. 

Mr. Strauss: Large city newspapers are not so interested in women’s 
and girls’ athletics and activities as they are in boys’ and men’s sports. 
There is not enough space. Women use pictures of their activities very 
poorly. They are most inadequate in selling their program. Often a 
group picture cannot be used because of the size of the group. News- 
paper editors want pictures to use to make the sports page look good. 
Action pictures must be used immediately. A good still picture can 
be used even a week or more after it has been taken. 

Miss Cram: Sports editors will print good sports stories and inter- 
esting and eye-catching pictures. Usually stories and news items are 
sent in to them that will be of no use because they are without reader 
interest. Refusal of a few physical educators to cooperate with photo- 
graphers, news reporters, and the like, will ruin the group’s chances 
of good publicity. Clear, simply-written, prompt stories with good 
eye-catching pictures are more likely to get into print. There must be 
a mutual understanding between physical educators and sports writers 
in order to get best results. 

Mr. Burkhart: The organization must do the changing-over of 
methods, news distribution, approaches, etc., rather than the news- 


* Planning for the NSGWS meetings has been carried out through the Associa- 
tion of Women in Physical Education in New York State, by this committee: 
Chairman: Eileen H. Bell, Past-President of AWPENYS; Members: Yolanda 
Klaskin, NSGWS Representative from New York; Marjorie Auster, NSGWS 
Representative-elect from New York. 
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papers. The latter are published to make money. They do so by pub- 
lishing facts and news most interestingly. If an organization refuses to 
change, it only hurts itself. It must have a story to tell in order to get 
into TV, radio, or the papers. It must decide to change its type of 
program or activity in order to become news. It must find a way to 
apply all of its facts to people in every walk of life, and then it will 
have news items with human interest. 

Miss Gable: Basic to public relations is the art of human relations. 
Meet the people you will have contacts with in radio, TV, or news- 
papers at luncheons or dinners. Establish rapport among them. They 
are the fathers and mothers of students we teach. Educational TV is 
coming into communities. Physical educators will be asked to co- 
operate. TV holds a world of pictorial possibilities in physical educa- 
tion. The general public is interested in physical education programs 
if presented interestingly. In dealing with TV presentation, remember 
the entire program is being judged. Keep away from mediocrity. 
Always stress quality and excellence. 


MEASUREMENT AND EVALUATION 


Chairman and Presiding Chairman: Marjorie Philips, Indiana 
University; Secretary and Summarizer: Aileen Lockhart, Uni- 
versity of Southern California. 
Speaker: Robert M. Grueninger, Western Reserve University. 
“Using the Wetzel Grid to Improve the School Health Program” 

The Wetzel Grid, a method of measuring body size and shape, was 
described. Its historical development and its practical purpose as a 
means of following up and appraising the direction and speed of 
individual child growth were discussed. Case studies were shown 
slides as examples. The Grid's usefulness in large-scale group work 
was similarly discussed and visually presented. When properly used, 
the Grid is an instrument with remarkable capabilities for rendering 
unique service to those engaged in school health work. It is a simple, 
practical method of growth control, and through its use growth failure 
may be effectively minimized. 

Speaker: Reynold E. Carlson, Indiana University. 
“Opportunities for Measurement in Recreation.” 

Measurement in recreation is largely an unexplored area because: 
1) Recreation is a new field of study; 2) Its objectives are not agreed 
upon; and 3) its nature makes measurement difficult. The need for 
measurement is great and growing. Progress has been made in the 
evaluation of attitudes and in the evaluation of programs and agencies. 
However, it is in the area of determining the effect of recreation pro- 
vided by organizations that measurement is most needed and is most 
difficult. 

Specific areas of possible future research were pointed out, and 
rapidly growing fields of recreation were cited. There is a tremendous 
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increase in the number of community recreation programs. The public, 
the sponsors of such programs, and the professional, as well as volun- 
teer leaders in such programs, are interested in and can profit from 
evaluation; only by continual evaluation can effectiveness be deter- 
mined. Recreation needs the help of evaluation specialists. 
Demonstration: Dorothy R. Mohr and Martha J. Haverstick, Univer- 
sity of Maryland. 

“Repeated Volleys Tests for Women’s Volleyball” 

It has been observed that tall players tend to score higher than do 
short players on the Russell and Lange Repeated Volleys Test with 
its three-foot restraining line. Therefore, the purpose of this study 
was to investigate the effect of moving the restraining line to the 
distances of five or seven feet from the wall. The data on one hundred 
and ten University of Maryland women students revealed that the 
most satisfactory restraining line distance is seven feet, with a validity 
of .791 for three trials correlated with subjective ratings by three 
judges, and stepped up by the Spearman-Brown Prophecy Formula. 
It was noted, too, at the five and seven foot distances that all players 
set-up the ball more frequently than they batted it, and this parallels 
the situation found in the women’s game. The test was demonstrated 
by means of a motion picture. 

Speaker: Ruth B. Glassow, University of Wisconsin. 
“Effective Measurement in Physical Education” 

The present physical education program could be improved by 
using objective measurement to a greater extent. Classroom teachers 
see little value in testing, except as a basis for grading, and will not 
agree to a measurement program unless it can be administered with a 
minimum loss of instructional time. They want, also, to know that 
test scores will be used and not merely filed. Measurement advocates, 
on the other hand, claim that test scores should be diagnostic, that they 
should measure pupil progress and thus provide motivation during 
the learning process. In addition, pupil achievement is a measure of 
teaching procedures, and hence, scores can be the basis for improving 
teaching methods. Good measurement necessitates definition of goals 
in detail and clarifies, for instructor and pupil, the end toward which 
their efforts are directed. 

Tests now available should be improved to satisfy teachers of ac- 
tivity and teachers of measurement. An illustration of how this might 
be done can be shown in measuring ability to execute the forehand 
strokes in tennis. Like all projections, a forehand drive can be de- 
scribed in terms of velocity, of horizontal direction, and of vertical 
direction. Each of these can be measured in every and any drive. 
Measured separately, the scores can be diagnostic, and indicate the 
elements which are strong and those which are weak. The elements 
can be specifically defined in feet per second and in vertical and hori- 
zontal angles of projection. The practice situation can be such that 
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each trial is scored. No portion of the instructional time is devoted to 
measurement per se, yet scores for grading are available. The group 
scores gathered each season, and each year provide a basis for evalua- 
tion of teaching method. In short, all elements of testing which were 
listed as desirable are included. 


RESEARCH 


Presiding Chairmen: Business Meeting—Joy W. Kistler, Louisi- 
ana State; Section A—Raymond Weiss, New York University; 
Section B— Lawrence Morehouse, University of Southern Cali- 
fornia; Section C—Eloise Jaeger, University of Minnesota; 
Summarizer: Jan Gund, Illinois State Normal University. 


RESEARCH REPORTS 


Charles Nagel, University of California at Los Angeles. 
“An Evaluation of Current Practices in Health Instruction in Certain 
Large Colleges and Universities.” 

The procedures in making the study were as follows: (1) Approval 
and sponsorship of this study was secured from the Pacific Coast Sec- 
tion of the American College Health Association, at its thirteenth 
annual meeting. (2) The present status of practices in basic health 
courses for the general college student in large colleges and universi- 
ties was investigated by means of a health instruction inquiry form 
sent to ninety institutions. A total of 107 directors responded, repre- 
senting 82 institutions. (3) Patterns of present practice in health in- 
structions with reference to purposes, administration, teaching per- 
sonnel, teaching techniques, course content, and testing procedures 
were developed. (4) Criteria for the evaluation of these patterns were 
established from the literature and submitted to four groups of au- 
thorities in health education for revision. (5) The responses of 46 
authorities were analyzed, and a final set of criteria was established for 
evaluation of the current patterns of practice in the basic health-course. 
(6) On the basis of the established criteria, an evaluation was made of 
the patterns of practice in basic health courses with reference to pur- 
poses, administration and organization, teaching personnel, teaching 
techniques, course content, and testing procedures. 

Departments of health and physical education are generally respon- 
sible for the content and conduct of the basic health course in most 
of the institutions requiring or offering it. The authorities in general 
were reasonably agreed on the importance of most of the criteria re- 
garding the basic health course. There was great disparity between 
the practices in the basic health course and the criteria agreed upon by 
the authorities regarding the course. There appears to be reasonable 
agreement among the authorities as to the general content and conduct 
of the basic health course on the one hand, but, on the other hand, 
the course is taught usually by persons who are professionally unpre- 
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pared in health education and who have insufficient time to cover the 

subject areas within the course. 

Janet A. Wessel, Martha J. Haverstick and Doris Neyendorf, Univer- 
sity of Maryland . 

“Pelvic Position and Its Relation, to Strength, Flexibility, and the In- 
cidence of Dysmenorrhea Among College Women.” 

The antero-posterior standing posture and posture pictures of 100 
college women enrolled in the non-major physical education curricu- 
lum at The University of Maryland were studied and evaluated for 
normal pelvic position, increased pelvic tilt, and anterior displacement 
of the pelvis. The grip strength test was used for the measurement of 
overall strength. Upper and lower abdominal strength was measured 
through a testing procedure described by Henry and Florence Kendall 
in their book, Muscle Testing and Functions, The William and Wil- 
kins Co., 1949. The test used to measure flexibility in these regions of 
the body was the one described by Wells. The menstrual history was 
obtained from the data taken at the time of the testing. Dysmenorrhea 
was recorded at that time as none, slight, moderate, or severe. Amount 
of time lost from classes as a result of dysmenorrhea was used as the 
means of making the evaluation uniform. In comparing abdominal 
strength, hip and low back flexibility, and pain during menstruation 
of a control group with the two groups possessing posture faults, 
namely anterior pelvic tilt and anterior displacement, it may be con- 
cluded for these data that: 1) In the group of subjects in this study, 
faulty anterior pelvic tilt apparently is not associated with any signi- 
ficant weakness in abdominal musculature or lack of flexibility in low 
back and hip region; 2) Anterior displacement of the pelvis does not 
seem to be associated with weakness of abdominal muscles or lack of 
flexibility in the low back and hip region; 3) The pain during men- 

truation seems to be no different from those having anterior pelvic 
ilt, forward displacement of the pelvis than those selected as controls; 
t) The pain during menstruation is apparently not associated with any 
significant weakness in abdominal musculature or lack of flexibility 
in low back and hip regions. 

Wesley M. Staton, University of Florida. 

“The Relationship of Physical Illness to Personality in College Men 

and Women.” 

The sample for this study was derived from a population of 7,400 
college men and women, each of whom had visited the university 
infirmary at least once during the period from July 1, 1952 to June 20, 
1953. Subjects were distributed as follows: Men Repeaters, 31, Women 
Repeaters, 19; Men Non-Repeaters, 15; Women Non-Repeaters, 30. 
Subjects who received treatment for certain chronic conditions, for 
emotional problems, or who visited the infirmary for preventive meas- 
ures were excluded from the sample studied. Subjects who had been 
treated for injuries sustained in minor accidents were included since 
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available evidence indicates that psychological factors may lead to 
accidents in some cases. The Minnesota Multiphasic Personality In- 
ventory was selected as the best psychometric instrument for the pur- 
pose of this study. Significant differences in four important measures 
of personality were observed when the mean scores of the Repeater 
group were compared with means of the Non-Repeater group. Subjects 
whose annual frequency of infirmary visits placed them above the 90th 
percentile of the university population distribution showed signifi- 
cantly higher scores for hypochondriasis, hypomania, psychopathic 
personality, and depression than subjects who visited the infirmary 
only once. There is a positive and significant relationship holding 
between the existence of certain emotional problems and the frequency 
of somatic illness among college students. This relationship appears 
to be moderate in degree for hypochondriasis; and low for hypomania, 
psychopathic personality, and depression. There appears to be a 
greater tendency for these relationships to occur among young women 
than among young men in the normal university population. « 

Stanley Robert Gabrielson, University of California at Los Angeles. 
“A Recreation Policy For Communities in The State of California.” 


The purpose of this study was to formulate a recreation policy for 
the State of California which would serve as a guide for the operation 
of organized recreation programs conducted by public and _ private 
agencies. Data was obtained through personal correspondence, per- 
sonal interview, group interview (recorded), review of literature, 
questionnaire, and survey. In treating the data, the philosophical’ and 
analytical methods were used. Juries were employed in a number of 
instances to obtain expert opinion on specific phases of the study. The 
final policy was checked by a selected representative sample of persons 
from a cross-section of California communities and agencies. In iden- 
tifying the factors which influence organized community recreation, 
the best community recreation publications, as determined by a jury of 
authors, were used and several hundred factors were presented under 
the following headings: natural resources, topography and geographic 
location; climate and weather; ecological; population; scientific and 
technological; economic; political and governmental; legal; educa- 
tional; social; cultural, religious and historical; and, recreation factors. 
In the light of these factors and many other sources, tentative policies 
were written and formulated into a questionnaire. A jury of experts 
assisted in validating a group of ten criteria which constituted the 
chief validating instrument. These criteria were applied to the tenta- 
tive policy by a selected representative sample of recreation practi- 
tioners through the state. The final policy consists of a one page 
Preface, followed by 133 general statements under the following head- 
ings: Objectives, Organization, Administration (general) Planning, 
Finance, Leadership, Program, Evaluation, and The Profession. 
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Anthony Simone, University of Utah. 
“The Socio-Economic Status of Intercollegiate Athletes.” 


The problem was used to discover the present social economic, and 
professional status of intercollegiate athletes who graduated from the 
University of Utah and to compare their status, in respect to certain 
characteristics with male college graduates in general. Ethnically, the 
athletes were predominantly of the Anglo-Saxon race. Two hundred 
and sixty-five of the 268 athletes were born in the United States. Of 
these 81.3 per cent were born in Utah. At the time of enrollment, 93.4 
per cent of the athletes were legal residents of Utah; at present 60.8 
per cent are residing in Utah—the others are distributed among twenty- 
seven states and two foreign countries. Ninety-six and three-tenths per 
cent of the athletic group was married as compared with eighty-two 
per cent of the male college graduates reported in the Time Survey. 
Ninety-five and five-tenths per cent of the married athletes have chil- 
dren as compared with 79.2 per cent of the married Time graduates. 
The religious affiliations of the athletes were predominantly Protestant 
in character. Nine out of ten of the athletic group hold memberships 
in one or more clubs or organizations. The average number of mem- 
berships was 3.4. The difference between the athletic group and the 
Time group was significant at the one per cent level. Fifty-nine and 
four-tenths per cent of the athletic group served in either World Wars 
I and II, the Korean War, or combinations of these wars. Seventy- 
four and one-tenth per cent of the athletic group achieved commis- 
sioned officer rank as compared with 65.8 per cent of the Time group; 
this is significant at the one per cent level in favor of the athletic 
group. The leisure-time activities of the athletic group were primarily 
athletic in nature. The first five activities in order of preference were: 
golf, fishing, hunting, gardening, and reading. High occupational 
status was indicated by the fact that more than one-half, or 58.8 per 
cent, were in the professions as compared with 44.2 per cent of the 
Time graduates. The annual incomes of the athletic group ranged 
from $3,000 to $86,000. More than four out of five, or 81.7 per cent, 
of the athletic group indicate ownership of their homes as compared 
with 59.7 per cent of the male graduates in the Time Survey. The 
median age at time of graduation from college was 23.7 years. The 
most popular undergraduate majors were business, physical education, 
engineering, history, and accounting in the order named. More than 
one-half, or 54.1 per cent, of the athletes indicated that they have 
participated in graduate study since receiving their bachelor degrees. 
Forty-two and nine-tenths per cent of the athletes hold a masters de- 
gree or higher. Professional publications, such as books and research 
papers, were reported by 16.8 per cent of the athletic group. Scholastic 
and honorary awards of various kinds were received by 20.1 per cent 
of the athletes. Phi Kappa Phi, Skull and Bones, Owl and Key, Phi 
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Beta Kappa, and Sigma Xi ranked in the order named. Two hundred 
and thirty-eight or 88.9 per cent of the athletes unequivocally indi- 
cated that they would again participate in intercollegiate athletics if 
they had their undergraduate days to live over again; ten stated that 
they would not participate. The athletes stated that intercoilegiate 
athletics contributed to personal enjoyment, development, fellowship, 
competitive spirit, team work, and leadership. 


Warren R. Johnson, University of Maryland. 
“Personality Traits of Some Champion Athletes as Measured by Two 
Projective Tests: Rorschach and H-T-P.” 


The subjects of this research were 12 national champions or All- 
Americans in their respective sports. Two projective tests, the Ror- 
schach and chromatic H-T-P (House-Tree-Person) were administered 
to the subjects by the writer, and were evaluated according to standard 
procedures by two clinically experienced psychologists and projective 
experts. Although generalizing from this small, chance sample of 
champions would be unjustified, certain personality patterns were sur- 
prisingly consistent throughout this particular group. The group's 
extreme aggressiveness, anxiety, and relatively uncontrolled affect, 
coupled with a high level of intellectual aspiration would suggest a 
strong need for competitive achievement. Outstanding athletic suc- 
cess could, perhaps, be regarded as a manifestation of this need. The 
thought suggests itself that in these subjects, being a champion could 
be considered a matter of psychological necessity. Very likely, the 
opportunity to excell in athletic competition served an exceedingly 
important function ir the psychological lives of these individuals. The 
high motivation to-achieve indicated by both tests and the exceptional 
ability of these subjects to utilize full personality resources in con- 
certed effort, indicated by the H-T-P, would seem to suggest an un- 
usual capacity of the champion to focus his total personality upon his 
chosen objectives. Such a happy combination of traits as appeared to 
characterize this group—intense motivation to achieve, ability to con- 
centrate fully, aggressive drive, and relatively uncontrolled emotions 
(which would be essential for full venting of aggressions even in 
socially approved channels), and perhaps anxiety-born willingness to 
accept the rigors of training and perfecting of skills—would seem to be 
related to the exceptional athletic performance. 


Thomas K. Cureton, University of Illinois. 

“Comparison of Fifty-two Middle-Aged Former Athletic Champions 
With Some Four Hundred Middle-Aged Men And With Normal 
Young Men.” 


In comparison with the comparable normal adult sample of men 
measured on the same 128 tests the former champions, averaging 44.39 
years, 69.37 inches tall and 165.29 pounds in weight were more meso- 
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morphic (354), more linear in skeletal build, and had less fat. The 
former champions also had slightly wider shoulders, smaller hips, and 
smaller gluteal and abdominal girths; they also had better feet, 
stronger dynamometer strengths, and better cardiovascular tests (bet- 
ter Barach, Schneider and 5-Min. Step Test Scores, better Brachial 
Sphygmograms and higher T-waves in precordial leads IV and V). 
The average weight residual of 17.05 lbs. was greater than that of 
the comparable sample of adults and even greater than the result for 
normal young men, indicating greater tissue density because these 
former champions were stronger and had less fat. The lying and stand- 
ing blood pressures were just average on the general adult tables, but 
the pulse rates were considerably lower. There was no indication that 
the former champions show relatively greater strain or deterioration, 
but instead they had significantly stronger circulation, vagus tone, and 
precordial EGG deflections. In the ratio of the Area of the Brachial 
Pulse Wave/Area of the Frontal X-ray (diastolic) the former cham- 
pions showed greater proportionate stroke output per unit of heart 
size (3.489 compared to 2.599 for the comparable adult sample and 
3.442 for young men). Their transverse heart diameters averaged 
13.35 cms. (+ 4.73%) compared to 14.12 cms. for the comparable 
sample of adults and 13.1 cm. for normal young men (+ 0.60%). 
Comparison of the groups on an All-Out Step Test for Time and Gross 
Oxygen Intake in the hard exercise showed the former champions to 
be superior to the comparable middle-aged sample, but both of these 
older groups were poorer in Step-Test Time than the sample of young 
men. In gross oxygen intake the former champions were better than 
both older groups. The former champions had strength per pound 
of body weight of 7.09 compared to 6.54 and 5.87 for the other two 
groups, respectively. The Vertical Jump Reaction Times were .271 
secs. (visual), .254 (auditory) and .245 (combined) being about 5 
Standard Scores above the adult average, as were also the results for 
the Agility Run and Vertical Jump. However, both adult groups 
were considerably poorer in all-out chinning and dipping endurance 
exercises than the young men, but here again the former athletes had 
deteriorated less than the comparable adult sample of men. Division 
of the former champions into three sub-groups designated: (1) In con- 
tinued training (2) moderately active and (3) sedentary, showed sta- 
tistically significant differences in favor of the group in training over 
the other two groups in practically all physical fitness test items. Con- 
sideration of the Age vs. Performance graphs shows chronological age 
to be much less important than the “in-training” vs. “out-of-training”’ 
factor. On practically all tests the factor of training is the dominant 
consideration in the physical efficiencies and abilities tested. The over- 
all trends suggest that men deteriorate because they give up physical 
training too soon. 
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Benjamin H. Massey and Burris F. Husman, University of Maryland. 
“An Exploratory Study of the Ballistocardiogram As A Measure of 
Circulatory Fitness.” 


Ballistocardiograms, sphygmograms, and Cureton’s version of the 
Schneider Test with blood pressure omitted were administered to two 
groups of University of Maryland students. The well-conditioned 
group consisted of candidates for the varsity and freshman wrestling 
team. The group assumed to be in poorer condition was composed 
of volunteers from the required physical education program. The two 
groups used in this study seemed to differ more in a transitory type of 
circulatory condition than in the more permanent type which gener- 
ally is associated with track athletes. This conclusion is based on the 
following facts: (a) the Schneider Index which is based on pulse rate, 
a variable known to vary with conditioning, demonstrated a signifi- 
cant mean difference, whereas the brachial sphygmogram which has 
not shown this tendency, failed to do so; (b) the sports histories of 
the two groups were not very different; consequently, greater impor- 
tance can be ascribed to the nine-week period of pre-test conditioning. 
The mean differences in the displacement and velocity variables of the 
ballistocardiogram were in the appropriate direction and on a par 
with the difference found for the heartogram; therefore, further re- 
search on the ballistocardiogram is recommended. The effects of exer- 
cise on the ballistocardiogram seems as an especially profitable area 
for future investigation. 


W. W. Tuttle, State University of Iowa. 
“A New Approach to the Measurement of Strength and Strength 
Endurance.” 


The limitations of the dynamometers used for measuring strength 
prompted us to design and construct a new type of instrument, based 
on electronic principles, which not only eliminates many of the dis- 
advantages of the conventional dynamometers, but also provides for 
measuring and recording strength endurance as well as maximum 
strength. The salient features of the new type of dynamometer are as 
as follows: Calibration can be done easily, accurately and quickly; 
measurements are accurate within +2 per cent of full scale reading; 
muscular contractions involved are essentially isometric; strength en- 
durance as well as maximum strength can be measured and recorded. 
The application of the electronic dynamometer to the measurement 
of strength and strength endurance is described and discussed. 


Joseph Fletcher Dickson, Eastern New Mexico University. 
“The Relationship of Depth Perception to Basketball Goal Shooting.” 


The goal shooting in this study consisted of each subject taking 
fifty shots at the goal from points fifteen and twenty-one feet directly 
in front of the goal. An equal number of shots was taken from the 
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same positions with two foot-candles of light at the level of the goal. 
Fifty goal attempts were made by each subject from the free-throw line 
directly in front of the goal with the basket and backboard hidden 
from the view of the subject. 

Depth perception was measured by means of the Keystone Tele- 
binocular, American Automobile Association Distance Judgment Test, 
and the Howard-Dohlman Depth Perception Test. The findings in 
this study would appear to warrant the conclusion that tests of depth 
perception do not measure the factors of depth perception requisite 
to basket-shooting ability. 


Frank D. Sills, University of Iowa. 
“An Analysis of Speed of Movement.” 


One purpose of this study is to develop a group of tests that may 
be used to test speed of movement in various parts of the human body. 
A second purpose is to analyze the results of these tests in an effort 
to determine the relationship of speed of movement between various 
parts of the body. Eight tests of speed of movement were inter- 
correlated and the correlation matrix was factored. The factor load- 
ings were plotted and rotated in an effort to clarify the interpretation 
of the intercorrelations for the speed tests. On the basis of the factor . 
patterns, it appears that speed of bodily movement may not be 
accounted for by one general factor. The results indicate that speed 
tests requiring the translation of body weight have low correlations 
with other tests. It is also apparent that reaction time has little or 
no relationship to speed of movement. 


Henry J. Montoye, Michigan State College. 
“The Effect of Vitamin B,, on Endurance.” 


In a Placebo-controlled experiment, seven weeks of Vitamin By». 
supplements (50 micrograms daily) had no effect on height, weight, 
developmental level (Wetzel grid) , modified Harvard step test score, 
or 880 yard run time. The subjects were 51 boys, 12-17 years of age, 
residing in a correctional institution. Regular competitive exercise 
(880 yard run, three times per week) by both the Placebo and Vita- 
min B,. boys resulted in weight loss and consequent developmental 
lag and channel shift. Controls who did not participate in the runs 
during this seven week period demonstrated normal growth. The 
stockier boys (A-channels) in the exercise group lost more weight than 
the more linear boys (B-channels). No conclusive evidence is avail- 
able to indicate whether this abnormal growth represents simply a 
change in water balance, loss in body fat, or a more serious negative 
nitrogen balance. 


Donald K. Mathews, Clayton T. Shay, Springfield College. 
“The Relationship Between Strength Loss in Pack Carrying and Cer- 
tain Motor -Physical Fitness Criteria.” 
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Thirty-two subjects were equipped with full army gear and carried 
packs for 7.5 miles. The subjects participated in seven experimental 
marches one week apart, carrying loads which ranged from thirty to 
sixty pounds. Muscle groups were selected as being under greatest 
stress in carrying packs on each march. The following five groups were 
found significant for both marches: knee flexors, ankle planter flexors 
(foot flexors) , hip flexors, hip extensors, and trunk flexors. Knee ex- 
tensors were selected only for the non-conditioned phase; and trunk 
extensors and shoulder elevators were included for the conditioned 
subjects. Strength tests for these muscle groups were administered 
before each march began and at the end of each 2.5 miles. Strength 
Decrement Indices (SDI’s) were computed to show the resultant pro- 
portionate loss for each muscle group. Relationships between the 
individual SDI’s and the criteria were determined by correlational 
statistics. The results obtained with the non-conditioned group did 
not conform to the same pattern as did the results with the condi- 
tioned subjects. Only one multiple R, Composite SDI as criterion, 
increased beyond the highest product-moment correlation for the 
nonconditioned group. Although low in most cases, a rise in the mul- 
tiples took place in all instances for the conditioned group. The 
Strength Index as criterion produced by far the highest multiple cor- 
relation (—.92) obtained for any of the motor-physical fitness tests, 
(excluding the Composite SDI). Of the armed services motor fitness 
batteries, the Navy test (—.57) was found superior to either the Army 
(—.49) or the AAF tests (—.51) in evaluating strength loss from pack 
carrying. However, the multiple correlations obtained were far too 
low for predictive purposes. The McCloy arm strength score produced 
a multiple correlation within the same range as the armed service 
tests (—.49) ; the Physical Fitness Index was somewhat lower, (—.42) . 
The individual SID’s which were most prominent in the multiple 
correlations, were knee flexors, and hip extensors. Apparently, there- 
fore, the strength loss of these muscle groups from pack carrying best 
reveals the general conditions of the subjects. However, the muscle 
groups reflecting over-all strength loss are ankle plantar flexors (foot 
flexors), trunk flexors, and knee flexors, as these had ranking positions 
in the multiple correlation with the Composite SDI. 


Creighton J. Hale, Springfield College. 
“Artificial Respiration Methods for Unusual Situations.” 


Ten maneuvers of artificial respiration were studied. They included: 
pressure on the chest; arm lift, forward and upward; circular pressure 
on chest; arm lift sidewise; trunk bend forward; pressure on abdomen; 
abdominal lift; leg flexion and pressure against abdomen; pres- 
sure on side of chest and one arm lift. The subjects were fifteen 
male physical education students at Springfield College. It was found 
that, with the exception of three maneuvers, they could provide ade- 
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quate pulmonary ventilation in normal lungs. The inferior maneuvers 
were: leg flexion against the abdomen, pressure on one side of the 
chest, and one arm lift sidewise. Double-phase methods, combination 
of both active inspiration and expiration were superior to single-phase 
methods. The most practical double-phase maneuver, which can be 
executed under most conditions, is the bear-hug arm lift, which gives 
1,285 cc. of tidal air. 


Norman L, Chaudet and Benjamin H. Massey, University of Maryland. 
“The Effects of Systematic Weight Training on the Range of Joint 
Movement in Young Adult Males.” 


The study was done on twenty-six subjects. Perhaps the most signi- 
ficant conclusion this study points out is the reduction of the flexibil- 
ity of the shoulder girdle. However, it must be kept in mind that 
while the shoulder flexibility was decreased, knee flexion was increased. 
Also that there was no significant change in any of the other five 
flexibility measures recorded. 


Allen R. Elliott, Colorado State College. 
“Space and Facilities for Physical Education and Community Use in 
Public Schools.” 


The problem in this research was attacked by developing a basic 
philosaphy of education embracing physical education, from which 
modern aims and objectives were evolved leading to a classification of 
physical education activities for each grade level in the elementary 
school. The part that climate plays in the determination of the pro- 
gram was investigated; playground surfacing was studied relative to 
its application in the elementary school physical education program; 
and educational justification of various pieces of playground apparatus 
and their role in the physical education program for each age level 
were made. 


Ethel Tobin Bell, University of California at Los Angeles. 
“Proposed Guide for the Appraisal of Health Education Experiences 
in the Preparation of Elementary School teachers.” 


The purposes of the study reported were to select health education 
experiences desirable in the preparation of elementary school teachers 
and to organize the selected experiences as a proposed guide for pro- 
fessional personnel engaged in the preparation of elementary teachers 
who might wish to study their programs and practices in health edu- 
cation. Preliminary selection of the health education experiences was 
based on an analysis of selected field studies and related literature. 
The one hundred and eighty-eight selected experiences were classified 
under three major headings, namely: (1) Basic Health Understandings 
and Practices Through Personnel Services, (2) Basic Health Education 
Experiences Through Course Experiences, and (3) Professional 
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Labqratory Experiences. A check list of the experiences was con- 
structed and sent to a group of experts in an effort to secure evidence 
that the proposed experiences were reasonably complete and accurate. 
Health education experiences were accepted, modified, or rejected by 
the jury. The experiences considered as “most important” or as “im- 
portant” by 75 per cent or more than 75 per cent of the jury were 
retained. The revised check list was evaluated a second time by all of 
the jury of experts. On the basis of the review of the literature and 
the responses to the check list employed in this study, it would appear 
that the elementary school teacher is charged with major responsibili- 
ties in the school health education. There also appeared to be a 
general awareness of the obligation of teacher education institutions 
to meet health education needs in teacher evaluation. It is evident 
from the analysis of the evaluation of the selected health education 
experiences by the jury of experts that there was very little divergence 
of thinking as to health education experiences desirable in prepara- 
tion of elementary school teachers. Since the response of the authori- 
ties was generous and detailed, it would seem that the participants 
in this study evidence real concern and general commitment to the 
improvement of health education programs in teacher education. 


Richard J. Donnelly, University of Michigan. 
“A Study of the Dynamometer Strength of Adult Males Ages 30 to 79.” 


A total of 534 adult males between the ages of 30 and 79 were given 
six dynamometer strength tests. The tests were right grip, left grip, 
arm pull, arm push, back lift, and leg lift. Percentile tables were made 
for ten-year age brackets for five different strength indices. A regres- 
sion formula was also computed for the five indices. The evidence 
shows that an adult attains maximum dynamometer strength in his 
thirties. The marked decline in dynamometer strength commences 
between the age of 37 and 42. As a person grows older he loses his 
hand and arm strength more rapidly than his back and leg strength. 
The conclusions are as follows: (1) The relationship between dyna- 
mometer strength and age is negative. (2) Adults who participate in 
recreational sports are stronger than non-participants, but the differ- 
ence is not great enough to be statistically significant. (3) Strenuous- 
ness of a person’s occupation has no significant effect upon the 
relationship between dynamometer strength and sports participation, 
(4) Among the men who do not participate in recreational sports the 
ones who were athletes in high school or college are stronger in back 
and total strength than the non-athletes. (5) Weaker individuals lose 
a greater proportion of their strength than the stronger ones. 


Franklin M. Henry, University of California at Berkeley. 
“Arterial Elasticity and Athletic Training.” 


Blood pressures and heart rates were measured, before and after 
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training, on 18 college athletes and 25 high school football players. 
At corresponding times, these measurements were also made on non- 
athletic control groups of about the same size. Using these heart rates 
and blood pressures, it is possible to compute CE, CW, also EVs and 
WV, (C is cardiac output, Vg is stroke volume, W is peripheral resist- 
ance and E is an aortic rigidity coefficient, inversely related to elas- 
ticity). The two experiments agree in showing with statistical con- 
fidence that athletic training increases WVs and decreases CE, leaving 
unchanged EV, and CW. E and W cannot be measured directly—they 
must be computed from the other factors. Unfortunately it is not 
possible to measure Vg, or C except under highly artificial conditions 
using selected subjects. Nevertheless, it is possible to infer from the 
indirect evidence that certain physiological changes must have occurred, 
in order to account for the observed results. Possible hypotheses are: 
(1) W and C unchanged, E decreased and Vg increased; (2) C in- 
creased and W decreased; E must have undergone a large decrease 
and Vx, a large increase; (3) C decreased, W increased and Vg, un- 
changed. The third hypothesis must be rejected; such facts as are 
known show that V, (and probably C) are increased by athletic train- 
ing. Either of the alternative hypotheses require that E must decrease 
—in other words, the elasticity coefficient must have increased. It may 
be noted that hypothesis No. | is more conservative than No. 2. A 
study by Stewart and Warner in 1940 reported no statistically signifi- 
cant differences in the cardiovascular measurements of athletes and 
non-athletes. When the data are re-analyzed by the present method, 
there are significant differences, in agreement with the results reported 
above. Moreover, these investigators measured Vs. Using this measure 
to compute individual E’s it can be shown that their athletes had 
significantly greater aortic elasticity coefficients than their controls. 


William R. Pierson, Michigan State College. 
“A Comparison of Fencers and Non Fencers by Certain Psychomotor, 
Space Perception, and Anthropometric Measures.” 


Under laboratory conditions, twenty-five fencers and twenty-five 
nonfencers were measured in speed of arm movement (M), move- 
ment-reaction (M-reaction), discrimination and choice movement- 
reaction (b-reaction), reaction time as measured by the standard 
telegraph key method, a-reaction), and discriminatory reaction 
(c-reaction) by the same method. The two groups were also compared 
as to the McCloy “Blocks Tests,” the Thurstone “Space” Test, stand- 
ing and sitting height, weight, arm span, chest width, and hand width. 
Appropriate statistical computations were made to determine whether 
or not the differences in mean scores were significant. The following 
conclusions appear justified: fencers are significantly faster than non- 
fencers in those measures which involve movement of the arm; fencers 
and nonfencers do not differ in simple reaction or discriminatory re- 
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action time when such is measured by pressing a telegraph key; fencers 
are no more endowed with “athletic intelligence,’ as measured by the 
McCloy “Blocks Test” than are nonfencers; fencers do not differ from 
the general population in the primary mental ability S$, as measured 
by the “S’” portion of the SRA Primary Mental Abilities Test; there 
are no significant differences in the height, weight, arm span, chest 
width, or hand width of fencers and nonfencers; there is no correlation 
between speed of arm movement and a-reaction, speed of arm move- 
ment and arm length, or a-reaction and arm length. 


L. W. McCraw, University of Texas. 
“Comparative Analysis of Methods of Scoring Tests of Motor 
Learning.” 


The subjects consisted of 134 seventh grade boys in the University 
High School, Austin, Texas, during the spring semester, 1950-51. The 
tests used in the study are two learning or practice tests wherein all 
subjects had the same number of trials. The activities selected are 
those in which the students had had little or no experience, and suf- 
ficient trials were allowed to insure learning. The two tests were 
scored by eight methods, some of which differ only in the selection 
of the final score at the end of the practice period. For all except 
one of the methods, it was necessary to determine an initial score to 
indicate the initial ability of the subject and a final score to reveal his 
ability after learning had occurred. The analysis of the eight methods 
of scoring the two tests of motor learning used in this study is made 
by examining the coefficients of variation, the inter-correlations, and 
the mean T-scores for the different methods. These measures were 
computed for the total group and for subgroups with low, moderate, 
or high initial scores and for subgroups with small, moderate, or large 
gain. The sub-groups were formed by dividing the total subjects into 
three approximately equal groups on the basis of the initial raw scores 
and the gain in raw scores from the initial score to the sum of the last 
“N” trials. 

There exists marked differences in variability of the scores yielded 
by the different methods of scoring learning used in this study. This 
would suggest that some of the methods allow unusually high or low 
scores for certain individuals. In general there is rather low or nega- 
tive relationship among many of the methods of scoring. Particularly 
is this true when comparing improvements of individuals starting with 
widely different initial scores. Two of the methods, the Total Learn- 
ing Score Method and the Percent Gain of Possible Gain Method yield 
practically equivalent scores. With the exception of the Total Learn- 
ing Score Method and the Per Cent Gain of Possible of Gain Methods, 
all methods of scoring appear to be invalid when used to compare 
individuals with different initial scores. The Two Per Cent Gain of 
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Initial Score Methods seem to be the least desirable of all methods 
and should not be used to measure improvement on learning tests. 


Wayne Van Huss, University of Illinois. 
“The Relationship of Selected Tests with Energy Metabolism ‘and 
Swimming Performance.” 


A sample of 41 college swimmers between the ages of 17 and 23 
years consisting of 37 varsity swimming team candidates and 4 cham- 
pions were tested on a battery of 52 metabolic, cardiovascular and 
swimming tests. Standard error of measurement values were obtained 
on the pool metabolic tests. The basic measures were all inter- 
correlated by machine techniques and the data checked for linearity. 
Two sets of criteria were then set up: (1) The metabolic criteria con- 
sisting of the gross oxygen intake and the gross oxygen debt. (2) The 
swimming performance criteria consisting of 100-yard and 440-yard 
swimming times. Multiple regression analyses were completed to 
select the most representative measures from each of the testing 
areas. The better measures from each of the testing areas, as deter- 
mined by multiple regression analyses to determine the relative im- 
portance of the measures to the respective criteria. The abilities 
measured by the previously established diagnostic swimming tests are 
relatively more important to 100-yard and 440-yard swimming per- 
formance than the capacities measured by the cardiovascular and 
metabolic tests. The capacities measured by the gross oxygen debt and 
the 100-yard drop-off test are of more relative importance to 100-yard 
than 440-yard swimming performance. The capacities measured by 
the gross oxygen intake and legs-alone 60-foot and 24-foot glide time 
swimming tests are of more relative importance to 440-yard than 100- 
yard swimming performance. The metabolic, cardiovascular and 
swimming tests in combination relate better generally to 440-yard 
than 100-yard swimming performance. 


H. Harrison Clarke, University of Oregon. 
“Effects of Pack Carrying on the Strength of Involved Muscles.” 


The field course of 7.5 miles long (in units of 1.25 miles) was over 
rough and hilly terrain. The rate of march was 2.5 miles for each 50 
minutes; a 10-minute stop permitted time for retesting periodically 
during each march. A pace-control system was devised to insure ad- 
herence to this rate of march. The subjects were provided with regu- 
lation army clothing, equipment, and packs, including M-1 rifles. For 
all marches, the subjects were dressed in accordance with Army regu- 
lations. The load was <istributed on the person in the manner by 
which it would be carried in the field, with the exception of the packs 
which were varied. An exploratory march and six experimental 
marches were conducted with thirty Springfield College students par- 
ticipating as subjects. The muscle groups tested were those (a) under 
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direct stress in supporting the packs, (b) involved in stabilizing the 
rest of the body in relation to the pack, (c) primarily activated in 
marching, and (d) affected by interference with circulation caused by 
pressure of straps. The following eleven muscle groups were tested 
for strength at the beginning and at the end of each 2.5 miles of each 
march, in the order given: right grip, left grip, ankle plantar flexion, 
pectorals, knee extensors, knee flexors, hip flexors, hip extensors, trunk 
flexors, trunk extensors, and shoulder elevators. The strength tests 
were of the cable-tension type, previously developed in the Springfield 
Laboratory. The rucksack was found to have the least over-all loss 
of the packs studied. However, as was true for the combat pack car- 
ried low on the back, the shoulder-elevators received considerable 
stress with this pack when 61 pounds constituted the load. Little dif- 
ference in strength loss resulted from the six experimental marches 
for three muscle groups, the trunk flexors and extensors and the ankle 
plantar flexors; it is concluded, therefore, that these losses typically 
result from marching regardless of the load. The involvements for 
the other muscle groups varied from march to march. The SDI for 
the knee flexors was the most significant of these effects. 


Frances Z. Cumbee, University of Wisconsin. 
“Similarities and Differences of Factors in Motor Co-Ordination of 
College Women and Third and Fourth Grade Girls.” 


Ninety-two third- and fourth-grade girls were given the same, or 
modified, tests as were given to college women. In order to help with 
clearer identity of the various type activities, two additional tests were 
added: another total body tempo item, and the criss-cross item. Scores 
on these 22 variables were used to compute the Pearson product- 
moment correlations. The intercorrelation matrix showed a great 
deal of specificity. Nine factors were extracted, and the residuals con- 
tained 4 doublets, two of these on the dynamic balance item and two 
on the total body tempo item. Tempo items in the sample of third 
and fourth grade girls must be interpreted along with the speed of 
change of direction items. There is much specificity indicated in the 
intercorrelation matrix of the elementary school sample, while many 
of the intercorrelations in the college sample are substantial with more 
variables. The extraction of 8 factors from the college sample reduced 
the intercorrelation matrix essentially to zero while 9 factors from the 
elementary school sample left four doublets in the residuals. Group- 
ings of variables on factors in the college sample lend themselves to 
relatively simple interpretation, while those same groups are split be- 
tween two and sometimes three factors in the elementary school 
sample. Factor E in the elementary schoo! sample seems to be “speed 
of change of direction with arms and hands” and is similar to Factor 
D in the college sample. Both samples show a correlation between this 
“speed of change of direction of arms and hands” and the factor on 
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which the sports skills are grouped (E—college sample; F—elementary 
school sample). Factor B in the elementary school sample has grouped 
the two red balance items in which replacement of the rod is per- 
mitted. This factor is somewhat similar to Factor A (balance objects) 
in the college sample, even though the latter included rod balance with 
no replacement. Moreover, this factor in both samples correlates with 
the factor which has grouped the sports skills (Factor A with Factor E 
—college sample; Factor B with Factor F—elementary sample). Factor 
E (speed of change of direction of arms and hands) in the elementary 
school sample is negatively correlated with Factor G, one of the factors 
on which the total body quick change of direction variables appear. 
Factors H and I (elementary school sample) are positively correlated 
and are negatively correlated with the other factors except E where the 
correlation is zero. Again, as in the college sample, one is prone to sus- 
pect strongly that these factors may well be perception factors and that 
they may be negatively correlated with the ability to execute the activi- 
ties. The elementary school analysis does not include enough variety 
of abilities to permit clear identity of most of the factors extracted. 


C. H. McCloy and Hollis F. Fait, State University of Iowa and Univer- 
sity of Arkansas, respectively. 
“Elementary School and Junior High School Athletics and the Heart.” 


An index of quotient has been prepared in which in the denominator 
is placed the cube of the average maximum running velocity achieved 
by boys of each of the ages concerned, times the average body weight, 
and times the proportional basal metabolic rate for that age. In the 
numerator has been placed heart weight times the two-thirds power of 
breathing capacity (sometimes called lung capacity or vital capacity) . 
The formula is as follows: 


Heart weight x BC?/8 


Index = Va Ww x BMR 


The rational of this formula is as follows: there has been considerable 
evidence brought forward to indicate that in running the oxygen con- 
sumption for an individual is approximately proportional to the cube 
of his velocity. This, of course, has to be multiplied by the load car- 
ried, namely, the body weight. In addition to this, however, it is well 
known that the basal metabolic rate of small children is much greater 
than that of the adult. When these indices and their proportions to 
the adult index are examined, it is found that with the exception of 
ages 18 and 19, all others indicate larger capacities than does that 
for the adults. If this index is meaningful, it would be hard to demon- 
strate that there was any real danger of overtaxing the heart for the 
individual who engages in such strenuous activities. The difference of 
the average heart at each age from that of the adult, in proportion 
to the size of the individual and to the demands made upon him, 
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together with his breathing capacity, exhibits such a slight proportion- 
ate difference, however, as probaby to be of negligible statistical sig- 
nificance—though the differences are in favor of the younger children. 
If the basal metabolism was not figured in, it would be even more 
favorable to the youngster. 


Elmer Gross, Pennsylvania State College. 
“Corrective Physical Education Practices in the Public Secondary 
Schools of Pennsylvania, 1950-51.” 


The primary source of data for this report was information received 
from 844 of the 1,115 public secondary schools (a return of 75 per 
cent) in Pennsylvania by means of a questionnaire. The jury tech- 
nique was used to formulate the criteria for the evaluation of the 
present practices in corrective physical education. 


Joseph A. Bartell, West Liberty, State College. 
“A Comparison Between Body Build and Body Size with Respect to 
Certain Sociophysical Factors Among High School Boys.” 


Eight tests, measuring eleven different variables, were administered 
to 697 male students from five high schools in the Wheeling, West 
Virginia, area. The Genera! Motor Capacity test, General Motor 
Ability test, chinning strength test, and a hand grip test were used 
to measure the physical ability, physical capacity, and strength of the 
subjects; the Washburne Social Adjustment Inventory, The Bell Ad- 
justment Inventory, and the California Test of Personality were em- 
ployed to measure personal and social adjustment in the areas of home, 
school, and community; and the Van Dalen Play Inventory was used 
to determine the frequency of play and the duration of time in play. 
The Wetzel Grid was utilized to classify the subjects into body build 
and body. size groups. The comparison of male high school groups of 
slender, medium, and obese body build at increasing developmental 
levels based on the data referred to disclosed that: Significant mean 
differences existed in General Motor Capacity, General Motor Ability, 
General Motor Achievement Quotient, chinning strength, and hand 
grip strength for the medium build groups with increasing develop- 
mental levels. Significant mean differences in General Motor Capacity, 
General Motor Ability, and chinning strength increased for the obese 
and slender groups between levels 116-150 and 151-165, after which 
the differences were not significant. Significant mean differences 
existed in hand grip strength with increasing developmental levels. 


Jane A. Mott, San Jose State College. 
“Eye Movements During Initial Learning of Motor Skills Through 
Visual Demonstration.” 


The experimental procedure used in the investigation was to photo- 
graph on 16 mm. moving picture film a close-up view of the subject's 
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eyes while she watched two demonstrations each of four motor skills. 
Immediately following the second demonstration of any one skill, the 
subject attempted to repeat the movements she had seen. By means of 
a mirror arrangement, a single cinematographic record was made of 
the subject’s eyes and of the action of the demonstrator. No instruc- 
tion was given the subject as to what skill elements to observe or how 
to perform. Tabulations then were made of the type of eye movement 
employed by the subjects in watching the demonstrations; whether 
saccadic, which is a jump-type movement, or pursuit, which is a 
smoother type used only for following a moving stimulus. The total 
number of eye fixations made by the group also was counted as was the 
number of times a particular body part or action caught the subjects’ 
eyes. Finally, various factors and eye fixation patterns were correlated 
with the subjects’ success in performing the den.onstrated skills. An 
exploratory study, such as this, makes its main contribution by point- 


ing out avenues of possible profitable investigation rather than by. 


providing definite answers to the problems involved. The results ob- 
tained seem to warrant the following conclusions: In observing visual 
demonstrations of motor skills, eye movement patterns differ both for 
individuals and for the skills being watched. In observing the same 
motor skill a second time, individuals exhibit an eye movement pat- 
tern sonrewhat similar to the one employed during the first demon- 
stration of the motor skill. It is possible to select empirically impor- 
tant skill elements, the observation of which correlates positively with 
successful performance of the demonstrated motor skill. In general, 
individuals tend to observe, without verbal instruction to do so, those 
body parts and movements empirically designated as important. 
Anticipatory eye movements and fixations yield no evidence of con- 
tributing to learning, and in some cases, seem to hinder it. Observation 
by means of pursuit eye movements is positively related to successful 
performance. 


Evelyn Loewendahl, George Pepperdine College. 
“An Abstraction of Physical Growth Studies.” 


A study of authoritative materials related to physical growth of 
children was made to identify the physical growth characteristics for 
the various age levels and to determine specific objectives and activi- 
ties which would appear to be indicated by the physical growth 
characteristics of the various age groups. 


THERAPEUTICS 


Chairman: Robert Shelton, University of Illinois; Secretary: 
Evelyn Davis, University of California at Los Angeles; Sum- 
marizer: Charles R. Kovacic, Ohio State University; Recorder: 
Laura Huelster, University of Illinois. 
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Speaker: Cecil W. Morgan, Springfield College. 
“Reconditioning Program at the USAREVR Medical Reconditioning 
Center at Garmish, Bavaria.” 


The slide lecture described the activities of this Center, which was 
an outgrowth of the wartime reconditioning program. The purpose 
of the Center was to prepare convalescent military personnel for re- 
turn to duty physically fit to perform their assignments through a 
planned progressive program of physical and mental reconditioning. 
The specific objectives of the Army’s Physical Reconditioning program 
are to rally and prevent deconditioning, to accelerate physical recovery, 
to ameliorate the condition, to restore the patient’s physical condition 
to a level that will permit him to return to his assigned duties, and 
to contribute to psychological readjustment and resocialization. 


Convalescents came to the Center from’ military hospitals all over 
Europe, England, and Africa. The Center was purposely more of a 
military unit than a hospital. Every patient was given a medical 
check-up on arrival, at departure, and at weekly intervals during his 
stay. The average length of stay at the center was from three to five 
weeks. 

The programs for the orthopedic, medical, and surgical companies 
of convalescents were adapted to fit the needs of these groups and 
were individualized as much as possible. The men assigned to each 
company were divided into four groups designed as “D,” “C,” “B,” 
and “A.” Most men began in the “D” group and progressed succes- 
sively through “C,” “B,” and “A.” Their progress depended upon their 
improvement. Each group was given general reconditioning and spe- 
cific developmental programs. The activities were calesthenic drills, 
adapted sports, hiking, skiing, etc., and prescribed individual exer- 
cises. Sports rules were taught, and emphasis was placed upon an ade- 
quate recreational program. The “D” group received two to three 
hours of physical activity each day, those in the “C” group were given 
three to four hours each day, “B” group five to six hours and in the 
“A” group six to seven hours daily. Each patient spent approximately 
a week in each group. Weekly inter-company competition was held 
each Friday. Military retraining events were also included. 

The implications of the program at the Center are clear for the 
profession of physical education. There is a great need for programs 
in our schools and colieges, and for specially trained personnel to carry 
on such programs which will train more specialists in adapted physical 
education. 


Speaker: Robert Shelton, University of Illinois, for Gene Logan, Uni- 
versity of California. 

“Therapeutic Exercise for Common Disabilities of the Back, Shoulder, 
Knee, and Ankle.” 
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Routines of therapeutic exercises were presented on slides and on 
mimeographed material, prepared by Gene Logan and Robert Shelton. 

These routines of exercises are for rehabilitation to as near normal 
as possible. They help prevent injuries in cases of known atrophy of 
musculature and congenital anomalies. 

It is assumed that such exercises are to be administered only through 
prescription by a physician. The application of these exercises to in- 
voluntary parts can begin when the patient can tolerate movement 
without aggravation. 


PROFESSIONAL EDUCATION 


I. HEALTH EDUCATION : 


Presiding Chairman: H. F. Kilander, New York University; 
Panel Members: Donald Ludwig, Indiana University; Julia 
Pratt, New York University; Summarizer: Fred Hein, American 
Medical Association, Vice-President, AAHPER; Recorder: 
Louise Smith, Florida State University. 


Summary: The discussion dealt with the preparation in health 
needed by all college students, general teachers, minors in health edu- 
cation, majors in health education, and school administrators. The 
point was made that elementary teachers are usually required to take 
courses in health education, but that is not generally true for secondary 
teachers. In those states which do not have health requirements for 
certification of teachers, it is up to educators to include necessary 
health courses in the professional preparation curriculum. 

Speaker: Donald Ludwig, Indiana University. 
“Preparation in Health Education Recommended for Majors in 
Physical Education.” 


Summary: The data of this investigation* which have been pre- 
sented, seem to indicate that the core of subjects generally required 
for physical education majors prepares the physical educator quite 
satisfactorily to deal with health problems. There appears some justi- 
fication for more inclusion of the following subjects in the required 
curriculum of physical education majors: health examination, inspec- 
tion, and observation; mental hygiene, child growth and development, 
and physiology of exercise. 

Some suggestions and criticisms offered by the physical educators 
responding to the check list point up additional facets of the problem, 
not necessarily pertaining to what subjects are required, but more to 
what they include. They were: 

1. Actual practice teaching in health for physical educators. 

2. Review of health facts and knowledge, the criticism being that 
the teachers must rely on what they learned in high school. 


* In collaboration with J. Keogh Rash, Indiana University. 
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3. Physiology made more practical. 

4. More emphasis on social, emotional, and mental health and less 
on physical health. 

5. More group conferences of practice teachers to discuss problems 
and methods. 

6. Selecting health textbooks, teaching aids, and materials. 

7. Practical work in health inspection, and observation. 


Speaker: Julia Pratt, New York University. 
“Preparation in Health Education Recommended for the General 
Teacher.” 


How, then, are we who are engaged in teacher education going to 
help prepare our teachers to do this job and carry on such a program 
as I have outlined? 

Just as a teacher in a classroom begins with each child at the point 
where he is now, so, we in colleges and universities must start with 
each student at the place where he is when he comes to us. It is well 
to remember that the health habits, attitudes, and knowledge of any 
given student will depend largely upon his own experiences, the kind 
of health teaching he has had during his twelve school years, and his 
own unique combination of abilities, interests, needs, defects, de- 
ficiencies, and maturation needs. 

It is important that our freshman students in middle or late ado- 
lescence have a good and a wholesome experience in health education. 
It should be a functional course in which their own problems are con- 
sidered, such as weight control, personal and family relationships, 
preparation for marriage, pregnancy and childbirth, common emo- 
tional problems, alcoholism, and other problem areas depending upon 
the group and the individual students within that group. Some insti- 
tutions include in such a course a required health examination by the 
college or university physician, dentist, and other members of the 
health service personnel. Preparation for the examination, as well as 
follow-up, are incorporated as an integral part of the freshmen health 
education experience for every student. The health service and health 
instruction staff function as a team in assisting the student through 
a counseling program to resolve his physiological, emotional, and social 
health problems. 

If this first experience is a rich and satisfying one, then the general 
education student will develop attitudes and appreciations which will 
influence him throughout life. During the sophomore year, he is 
ready to reach beyond himself into the community. In health edu- 
cation, this means that he should be given many and varied experi- 
ences with children and their families—opportunities for observing 
and participating in creative and recreative activities with children in 
the neighborhood and nearby community of the college, opportunities 
for observing and watching children to discover how they grow, what 
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they are like, what they do, in what ways they are similar, and in what 
ways they are different, what there is about each child that distin- 
guishes him from every other one. 

During the junior year, the general education student must have 
an opportunity to apply the factors of learning he has acquired, we 
hope, in educational philosophy and psychology. Learning factors 
are the same regardless of the subject area. Such factors as readiness, 
timeliness, interest, or motivation are important if learning is to take 
place. 

In the senior year, during the student-teaching experience through 
a coordination seminar, course or conference period, continued study 
must be made by the general education student of the many factors 
in the school and community in which he is teaching. Among these 
are the organization of the school health education program; the 
environmental conditions within the school including plant construc- 
tion, heating, ventilation, sanitation, and safety; the lunch program; 
the classroom atmosphere which should be conducive to sound mental 
health; the health service and guidance program including the cumula- 
tive records, the personnel, the cooperative records, the personnel, the 
cooperative health and welfare agencies, etc., and the history and 
background of the community. All of these things should be included 
in the student teacher's experience. 

If and when we can offer these opportunities and experiences to our 
students in all of our institutions that educate teachers, we will, I 
believe, have fulfilled our responsibility to the general education 
student in preparing him in health education. And, further, I believe 
the general education student will become the kind of teacher every- 
one of us wants for all of our boys and girls. 


II, PHYSICAL EDUCATION 
Coordinator: A. Gwendolyn Drew, Washington University; 
Panel Members: Helen Manley, Moderator, University City 
(Missouri) Public Schools; Simon McNeely, U. S. Office of 
Education; Ruth Evans, Springfield College; Eleanor Metheny, 
University of Southern Califronia; Carl Nordly, University of 
Minnesota; Recorder: Dorothy Davis, Southern Illinois Uni- 
versity. 

Speaker: Delbert Oberteuffer, Ohio State University. 

“Broadening the Preparation of Teachers.” 

It is difficult to discover any nationally standard practice for the 
preparation of teachers of physical education. Studies, however, show 
a wide variation in content not only within the courses themselves 
but in the proportionate allotment of hours to the various components 
of the four-year experience. 

Is it safe to say that improvements would be welcome? Is there 
room for broadening, for evolving new patterns of curriculum con- 
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struction, for exploring into new fields? May I propose five areas 
of study, which, if absorbed into the curriculum, might have a “broad- 
ening” influence? 

We must cultivate broad understandings of life itself, of man in all 
his complexity, because our contribution to the education of others is 
perhaps best described within the sphere of “liberal’’ or “general” 
education. 

Our peoples must be educated people and not merely technicians. 
Physical education can make its greatest contribution only through 
the hands of those who are broadly prepared in the art and in the 
science of living. 

Somewhere along the line we must really determine whether our 
people are gaining a comprehension of democracy, of freedom, and of 
the priceless value of individuality. 

Our society is fundamentally a “moral system illustrated by material 
phenomena” in which the individual, the human being, is the central 
concern and value. It has long been my impression that somehow 
we have not been successful in sharpening sufficiently our :students’ 
appreciation of the meaning of this great fact. All teachers need to be 
aware of these values lest they become materialistic misanthropes 
ready to exploit our students for selfish ends. They need to know the 
great lessons of religious literature; they need the point of view of 
Thomas Jefferson and to weigh the place of the individual as de- 
scribed by W. H. Kilpatrick. We must seek, and get, a qualitative 
appraisal of the product of our curriculum. 

As supplementary to both the foregoing points, I should like to see 
laboratory practice established in discussion. We need more exchange 
of ideas than we are now getting on issues which bear upon the place 
and function of play and sport in world affairs. We need to study, to 
think through our positions; we need to debate and to discuss them 
with our colleagues. We can, in broadening teacher education, be less 
dogmatic and more analytical than we typically are. 

Our people need a wider understanding of sports, dance, and other 
activities, than they typically get at present. The American public is 
catholic in its tastes for sports, games, and dance. It likes everything 
from skiing and figure skating, to curling and water polo. Our job 
is to educate the public to dozens of activities, not just a few. 

To “broaden” in this instance, means to increase the number of 
activities about which the teacher knows. We can broaden the prepa- 
ration of our teachers if we will explore with them the large problem 
areas in which learning the skills of play will be the important central 
opportunity. Skills, nevertheless, will be learned in relation to a 
consecutive and on-going interest in the lives of the students. 


III, RECREATION EDUCATION 


Coordinator: Ben A. Miller, University of California at Los 
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Angeles; Recorders: John Scherlacher, University of West Vir- 
ginia; Cecil B. Hollingsworth, University of California at Los 
Angeles. 


Speaker: John L. Hutchinson, Teachers College, Columbia University. 

Theme: “\mplementing the Association’s Concerns in Recreation 
Through Professional Education.” 

First Concern: Education For Leisure. 

The problems involved in educating people for leisure are many 
and varied. The selected problems which follow are basic problems 
which should concern the AAHPER. This organization may help to 
lessen these problems: 

1. How can we overcome the lack of understanding that teachers 

and other educational leaders have for leisure and recreation? 

a. They do not visualize leisure as a national problem. 

b. They ignore the fact that billions of dollars are spent for 
leisure activity, much of which is wasted. 

c. They state educational objectives and fail to realize the im- 
pact recreation has on attaining these objectives. 

How can we educate the public to the point at which they will 

support this significant area of community education? 

a> The public do not always support an expansion of the edu- 
cational program. 

b. They often appear apathetic to this problem. 

3. How can we obtain adequate financial support for recreation? 

4. How can we effect inter-departmental and inter-agency coopera- 

tion? 

The basic question raised by the foregoing seems to be: What Can 
We (AAHPER) Do? Briefly, we have such means as the following: 

1. A concerted and cooperative effort of recreation and educational 

leaders to enlist community support. 

2. An evaluation by all agencies to determine what part of the task 

each can do best. 

3. Eliminate departmental barriers and certain jealousies between 

the three fields—Health, Physical Education, and Recreation. 

4. Encourage, and even demand, the proper and full use of all 

facilities, areas, and other resources. 

5. Employ an effective form of mass communication which will 

tell the story to more of the people. 


In conclusion, it seems imperative to emphasize a few pertinent 
factors: 
1. Leisure is rapidly increasing for all age groups. 
2. This should be a concern of education. 
3. ‘Therefore, it must be a vital concern of the AAHPER. 
4. This problem deserves all the attention this large Organization 
can give. 
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5. There are numerous ongoing education-recreation programs that 
each community may study to solve its own leisure problems. 

6. If education, and especially the AAHPER, ignores this problem, 
it may become a spectator rather than a participant in a most 
challenging and important community education development. 


Second Concern: Developing Programs on a Cooperative Basis, 


Speaker: Charles F. Weckwerth, Director Youth Leadership, Recrea- 
tion, and Community Services, Springfield College. 

The mission of developing an educational program for recreation 
on a cooperative basis demands recognition and acceptance of a few 
basic assumptions: ’ 

a. We are concerned with persons who express themselves through 

a wide variety of activities for fun, satisfaction, and for life- 
enriching experiences. 

b. We are concerned with groups of people who stem from all 
races, all nationalities, all religions, of all ages and all agencies, 
all clubs, all community institutions and organizations, and who 
desire recreation expression in a wide variety of forms, all year 
round. 

c. We are concerned not only with the individual differences of 

persons and groups, but we must also provide opportunities and 
services for a wide variety, and a varying degree of skill level 
for participation. 
We are concerned with the understanding of potential profes- 
sionals that opportunities and services for recreation belong to 
human beings and not to any one organization or agency of the 
community. Cooperation, like the experience called recreation, 
is and must continue to be person centered. 


Given a campus environment which includes persons who practice 
such assumptions suggests perhaps two primary tasks; the first to take 
place on the college campus, and the second related to the greater 
community surrounding the college campus. An attempt should be 
made to develop deep understanding with an appreciation for, and 
later the development of skill in, programs in which persons share in 
the process of all on-going cooperative experiences. 

1. In the Campus Community. 

Programs may be developed by clubs, groups, or units of persons 
who seek value from such association and participation, both in mem- 
bership and in citizenship. 

2. In the Town, City or Neighborhood Community. 

Examples of basic sources of units for people may come from indi- 
vidual homes, agencies of all kinds, councils and committees active in 
the community, luncheon and supper clubs, hobby groups, and a 
myriad number of such clusters of units within any normal on-going 
city, town, or neighborhood community. 
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To illustrate wide discussion of highly selected, potentially coopera- 
tive ventures which might be included in the curriculum, the foliow- 
ing opportunities are suggested: 

1. To identify, analyze, and discuss popular and professional at- 
tempts to develop programs on a cooperative basis, such as, The 
T.V.A. story, The Filene Corporation story, The Hawthorne Study at 
Western Electric Co., Illinois, The Olympic Game story; or, for a few 
professional illustrations, The Athletic Institute story, The AAHPER 
story, The American Recreation Society story, or The School Camping 
Movement story. ‘ 

2. Students may also be involved in on-going experiences and per- 
sonally experience programs which demand cooperative relationships. 
Among these may be mentioned: a) Campus experiences, such as, 
Formulating athletic policies for intra-mural or extra-mural events; 
b) Local, geographic, community experiences, such as, management 
and union groups and luncheon and service clubs. 

Some examples of teaching techniques and procedures might be of 
help in overcoming personal and/or group prejudice and/or igno- 
rance: 

1. All techniques and procedures make use of action experiences. 
These have high priority over any verbal experiences. 

2. Attempt always to face the reality of the present, and this should 
be based always on fact rather than on fiction, wherever possible. 

3. One must not know all the answers, even if the answers seem 
to be known at the given time. 

4. Accept the principle that there is always more than one way to 
solve a problem. 

5. Give deference to understanding others’ goals and motives, i.e., 
taking the other fellow’s or the other group’s position in the matter. 

6. Endeavor to make time work for you rather than against you, 
i.e., facing time rather than fighting time will prove an aid for co- 
operative experience. 

7. The use of anonymity when and where possible to keep a prin- 
ciple as having top priority over policy or prejudices. Principles having 
value transcend vested-interest groups. 

8. Develop small problem-centered committees and groups, such 
as, workshops, clinics, institutes, clubs, etc. 

9. Sharing common concerns in a partnership toward reasonable 
goals is a sure-fire experience in cooperativeness. 

10. Involve at the beginning of any program all possible persons 
and groups that might be affected by such a program. 

11. Make use of the research we have at the present time. 

12. Avoid human fallacy hurdles like those analyzed by Bacon in 
the Novum Organum. 

In conclusion, a cooperative basis will be achieved when a com- 
mon consensus has been developed among the people concerned. This 
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development is accomplished by these three steps of process: a) By 
agreed concentration on a problem or purpose; b) By recognizing 
human personal values which are inherent within such an experience; 
and c) By achieving active participation by all persons involved. 


Third Concern: The Efficient and Economical Use of Resources and 
Facilities for Recreation. 

Speaker: Stanley R. Gabrielson, University of California at Los 
Angeles. 

A. Meaning of the Concern. 

1. Keep Abreast of the Times: The school’s operating policies 
must keep pace with the modern school plant. The construction of 
each new facility should be an attempt to improve upon those in 
existence. The value-concept of recreation facilities needs extension. 

2. Dollar Wise: A full return on the dollar invested in the com- 
munity’s facilities for recreation can only be realized through its full- 
est use by all. A quality product is usually the least expensive, even 
though the initial cost may be greater. Keep in close touch with the 
people who are paying the bill. 

3. Enough Facilities for All: School designers and school officials 
must respond to the demand by the public for facilities that will ade- 
quately serve the entire neighborhood or community. 

4. Opportunities Should Be Known: Persons in authority have an 
obligation to inform the public of their rights and privileges with 
respect to the use of public resources and facilities for recreation. 

5. Community PARTICIPATION: Persons in the community 
who are concerned with any phase of participation in recreation pro- 
grams should share in the planning, operation, and evaluation of the 
program as it relates to facilities. 

6. School, A Part of Master Plan for Recreation: The school plant 
must be a part of a master plan for the recreation-education needs of 
the community. Priority needs should be determined. We should 
know what facilities can best serve the needs of the community. 

7. SOUND Planning is Essential: We must be aware of the cri- 
teria by which we are to determine the location, number, size, and 
distribution of recreation facilities. We need to recognize the value 
of consultive services by experts on functional design and specifications 
of facilities. Socio-economic and other factors about the community 
must be known in planning and operating any facility. 

8. Legal Barriers Must Be Cleared: State and local laws must 
clear the way for a more extensive use of public school facilities for 
community recreation. Contracts which make possible the joint use 
of a facility by two or more public authorities are necessary in many 
cases, and the law must permit such an arrangement. 

9. Private Agencies’ Relationships Must Be Clear: The use of the 
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public school and other public facilities for recreation purposes by 
private agency groups need to be made easily possible. 

10. Duplication and Overlapping: There is need for the proper 
interpretation of economic significance of the frequent warning to 
“avoid duplication and overlapping of services.” 

11. Education and Recreation Facilities are Nearly Identical: 
We need to study the relative merits of identical facilities for two pro- 
grams. The wisdom of joint use appears to be obvious, but is not 
fully accepted by authorities. 

12. Special Obligations of the Professional Person: The profes- 
sional recreation-education person should be alert to help in every 
way possible. Gross errors might be avoided and a more functional 
program might result. 

13. This Concern’s Relationship to Other Concerns: The Asso- 
ciation’s concerns in the field of recreation must all move forward 
together. 

B. Implementing the Concerns Through Professional Education 

1. Recreation educators are limited in what they can do and must 
call upon a wider sphere of educators to participate actively in 
implementing this concern. 

2. School administrators must be reached directly in their profes- 
sional education, both at the undergraduate and graduate levels. 

3. Teachers at all grade levels need orientation and broader per- 
spective on their relationship to the recreation-education pro- 
gram of the schools. 

4. All high school and college persons should be told some basic 
facts about their community’s facilities for recreation use. Where 
and when should this be done? 

5. The results of studies must be disseminated to all who should 
have a knowledge of the facts. (Stanford is studying “the rela- 
tion of recreation to school requirements’) . 

6. Many specific things can be done by colleges and universities 
in their recreation, physical education or other curricula. Some 
of these are: study the theoretical aspects of the concern; develop 
evaluative criteria; teach the relationship of recreation objective 
to facility design and use; and make field visits to see and eval- 
uate the poorest, and best facilities. 


Fourth Concern: Encouraging, Promoting, and Participating in Recre- 
ation Research 


Speaker: Jackson M. Anderson, Purdue University. 

One of the most important concerns outlined in the AAHPER 
Recreation Policy Statement is the Association’s concern for research 
and its role in improving professional preparation, programs, leader- 
ship, finance, areas and facilities, methodology, and evaluation. The 
Association’s Research Council and Recreation Education Division are 
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“dedicated to the advancement of recreation by means of systematic 
studies for the critical examination and classification of present knowl- 
edge; by the examination of new procedures and theories; and by the 
development of new knowledge. The Association is particularly con- 
cerned with establishing adequate experimental evidence on which 
to base the effective preparation of recreation personnel. Without 
scientific knowledge, the colleges and universities must operate their 
programs of professional preparation largely on the basis of guesswork. 

The Association is concerned with the promotion of additional re- 
search which has practical application. Such problems as those in- 
volved in playground surfacing, techniques of leadership, interpersonal 
relations, and program attendance and drop-out, are in need of inten- 
sive research. Extensive study is especially needed to determine the 
psychological effects of participation in various types of recreation 
programs. 

The Association’s concern with encouraging, promoting, and par- 
ticipating in recreation research may be implemented through pro- 
fessional education by: 

1, Encouraging more graduate research as a part of the recreation 

student’s plan of study. 

2. Teaching all recreation students the need for and importance of 
research and by giving them a basic understanding of the funda- 
mentals of research. 

3. Encouraging capable recreation faculty members to take sab- 
batical leaves for the purpose of conducting significant research 
studies. 

4. Urging recreation departments in colleges and universities to 
engage in cooperative research studies with other departments 
within the institution, with local industries, with other colleges 
and universities, and with other public and private agencies in 
the community. 

5. Encouraging colleges and universities to share their recreation 
research findings by reporting them to a central clearing house 
such as the Research Council of the AAHPER, and by submit- 
ting the more significant studies for publication in the Research 
Quarterly. 

Listed below are some of the problems commonly encountered in 
encouraging, promoting, and participating in recreation research. 
Listed under each problem is a suggested technique or procedure 
which has been reported as having proved successful in solving this 
problem. 

1. Problem: Inability of the average recreation student and many 
members of the faculty to understand research. Suggested Solution: 
Popularize research findings by making them more understandable. 
Eliminate symbols and Greek letters where possible in publishing re- 
search findings. Try to inform rather than impress the reader. 
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2. Problem: Fear of research on the part of the average person, 
and lack of confidence in his ability to do research. Suggested Solu- 
tion: Seek out recreation students who are good potential research 
workers and try to interest them in helping to solve important prob- 
lems through research. Give them constant encouragement and let 
them know that research work can be interesting. 


3. Problem: Students spend too much time looking for research 
problems. Suggested Solution: Let colleges and universities know 
what recreation problems are in greatest need of intensive research. 
Then these institutions can let graduate students in recreation examine 
a list of the more pertinent problems in the field. In all probability, 
the student would find on this list a problem which was interesting 
and challenging to him. 


4. Problem: Lack of sufficient funds to finance needed research in 
recreation. Suggested Solution: Cooperative financing of a common 
problem. Several colleges and universities may pool their resources in 
conducting a cooperative research study. Each institution might con- 
duct a part of the research and contribute its proportionate share of 
finances. 


5. Problem: Lack of recreation faculty members qualified to con- 
duct and supervise research. Suggested Solution: Develop tech- 
niques for recognizing members of the research faculty in colleges and 
universities so that these people may gain status and prestige in their 
institutions. In this way, capable faculty members will be attracted to 
a career in recreation research. Increased prestige of recreation faculty 
members engaged in conducting and supervising significant research 
studies will also serve to break down the reluctance of administrators 
to making substantial funds available for recreation research. 


IV. COMBINED MEETING ON PROFESSIONAL EDUCATION 


Chairman: William L. Hughes, Temple University; Panel: 
Health education—Fred V. Hein, Vice-President; Physical Edu- 
cation—Ray O. Duncan, Vice-President; Recreation Education 
—Ben W. Miller, Vice-President; Summarizer: Ruth Abernathy, 
President-elect. 


Summary: “Implications of the Work of the Sub-Sections.” 


Our problems are multiple; but each area has unique ones. This 
structure has therefore evolved to enable us to think, separately and 
together, ways of working to find routes of understanding. We can 
produce changes in professional education, or—we must face the 
questions of the mass vs. individual instruction; the increasing com- 
plexity of professional education which wishes greater breadth but 
also greater field experiences; the need for working with people; and 
the necessity for. clarity of communication. 
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PROFESSIONAL AND PUBLIC RELATIONS 


Chairman: Leslie D. Park, Illinois Soldiers and Sailors Chil- 
dren’s Home; Recorder: George C. Moore, University of Illi- 
nois; Summarizer: Marjorie Estabrook, State Office of Public 

Instruction, Olympia, Washington; Speakers: Leslie D. Park; 

Charles Bucher, New York University; Jack Burkhart, Director 

of Public Relations, National YMCA; T. K. Cureton, Univer- 

sity of Illinois. 

Theme: “The Teacher as a Public Relations Ambassador.” 
T. K. Cureton—“Relationships between Research Work and Publicity.” 

Mr. Cureton mentioned the problem of getting research published 
and publicity available through research laboratories, such as the 
Physical Fitness Research Laboratory at the University of Illinois. 
Leslie D. Park—“It Happened in Illinois.” 

Mr. Park pointed out the effects of not having a planned public 
relations program, and illustrated his remarks by situations in com- 
petitive athletics in Balesburg and Peoria, Illinois. 

Jack Burkhart—“Voluntary Agencies Lead the Way in Public Rela- 
tions.” 

Doing goud isn’t news. If you do the same old things in the same 
old ways, your public relations program will be a “dead duck.” Public 
relations is a management function that evaluates public activities 
and identifies policies and procedures of an organization with the 
public interest. Your public relations program must be tied up with 
the public interest in order to secure publicity and prestige for your 
program. 

Charles Bucher—“Public Relations Implication of the Little League.” 

There are a quarter million youngsters playing “midget” sports 
today before forty million spectators. In 1939 there were 3] teams, 
while today the activities of little leagues include 200,000 youngsters. 
Anything that grows so rapidly must have good fertilizer. How has 
this growth been promoted. It has been furthered by: a) Strong 
national community relationships; b) Glamour, color, appeal to emo- 
tions; and c) The down-to-earth, man-in-the-street approach. 

The AAHPER has twenty thousand members out of a possible 
national figure of one hundred thousand, There should be a closer 
relationship between AAHPER and administrators and parents. 

AAHPER needs a “Board of Strategy for Public Relations.” A sur- 
vey should be made to determine how to achieve close cooperation 
between the national and community levels. 

We must add sparkle to our programs. We must get the people to 
come into the classroom, the playground, the gym, and the camp. 

We must secure prominent people to help out in our programs. 
Everyone is concerned with his health and leisure time. Although we 
interpret our program to ourselves, we fail to reach the man in the 
street. If we are sold on our programs, we must sell them to others. 
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STUDENT 


Presiding Chairman: Daniel Bernstein, Brooklyn College; Re- 
corder and Summarizer: Marjorie M. Dunton, Springfield 
College. 

I. Panel of Students: 


I. Dorothy Wolff, University of California at Los Angeles—““The 
Function of the Major Club in Relation to Its Members.” 

1. Helps students establish good public relations. 

2. Develops good attitudes and appreciation. 

8. Sponsors social functions. 

4. Provides opportunities for leadership. 

5. Develops professional ethics. 

II. Earl E. Ferguson, University of Oregon—‘“The Contributions 
the Major Club Can Make to the Community.” 

1. Act as an educational organization. 

Further an understanding of the Physical Education 
program. 

8. Further good professional ethics by: 

a. Lending assistance through personnel. 
b. Cooperating with community social activities. 
c. Aiding in community health. 
III. Gay Rubin, University of Wisconsin—Role of Major Club 
in Assisting Students to Select a Major.” 

1. Correlating theory and practice through the club. : 

2. Discussions by leaders in the field. 

3. Community projects of value to students and to the 
community. 

4. Afhliations with Future Teachers of America, State 
Education Association, and National Education Asso- 
ciation. 

5. Placement information. 

IV. Esther Zinn, University of Miami—‘‘The Relationship of the 
Major Club and Professional Placement.” 

1. Concept of the Major club as a screening board for 
prospective majors is a dubious one. 

2. There is a lack of valid criteria for selection. 

3. A club should contribute to orientation of new students 
and to professional growth of members. 

V. Alan J. Barry, University of Illinois—“Does the Curriculum 
Meet the Needs of the Job Ahead.” 

1. Curriculum must meet important needs in field. 

2. It must provide background in theory, practice, and 
attitudes. 

3. In human relations, it develops qualified leaders to 
have effectively directed programs. 
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VI. Walter Ersing, Springfield College—‘How the Major Club 
Can Help Foster and Improve the Ethics in the Profession.” 
1. Keep up with new trends. 
2. Belong to national organizations. 
3. Establish a code of ethics in accordance with the code 
of ethics of the NEA and AAHPER. 
II. Panel of Consultants—National Student Section AAHPER 
Chairman: Marjorie Moore Dunton; Summarizer: Daniel Bern- 
stein. 


Topic: “The Function of the Professional Organization.” 
Rachel Bryant, Consultant in Physical Education and Women’s sports, 
AAHPER. 

There has always been a shortage of women teachers. 

There will be 53% less physical education teachers receiving degrees 
in 1954 than in 1950. 

There has been a decrease in the number of student majors since 
1953. Also 26.7% of the men majors go into military service upon 
graduation. 

There is an increased demand due to the “bulge” coming through 
the 7th grade. The “bulge’’ was caused by the increased birth rate 
in the years following World War II. 

There are new schools, new gyms, and a general expansion of physi- 
cal education programs. 

There are new fields open to majors. 

Implications of these facts for new teachers are: 

1, First jobs may have a higher level of pay than those usually open 

to a beginning teacher. 

2. The recruitment program should begin in junior and senior 

high school. 

Student majors should fill out a card in the national office so that 
people with positions to offer may have the cards to look through. 
J. Bertram, Consultant in Recreation and Outdoor Education, 

AAHPER. 

Fifty-seven colleges and universities offer degrees in recreation. 

Many people without degrees are filling recreation positions. 

There are federal positions available for specialists in recreation. 

The American Red Cross has openings for women in hospitals as 
recreation aides. 


On the State Level there are often openings in recreation commis- 
sions and Youth Commissions. 

Many schools have student union buildings with recreation leaders. 

The Boy Scout organization and industrial recreation offer oppor- 
tunities for recreation leaders. 

Commercial Recreation needs trained personnel. Steamship com- 
panies have recreattion specialists. Clubs such as skiing, swimming, 
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hunting and camping also offer possibilities. Hospitals offer positions 
as recreational therapists, particularly to women. 

There will be an increased need for recreational leaders in the 
future because people will have more leisure time due to shorter 
working hours. 

Elizabeth Avery, Consultant in Health Education, AAHPER. 

Students should get a lot of experience in major clubs. If the stu- 
dent works in a state organization, he will become well known. This 
will open up more job opportunities for him. 

There are more openings in health education. There are openings 
as health education teachers in schools and colleges, openings for 
health supervisors and coordinators in schools, in commercial con- 
cerns and in Government. The salary scale varies from $3,300-$6,000. 

Forty-four colleges and universities offer majors in health education. 

Health education offers a chance to work with people and do 
original work. 


OTHER MEETINGS 
INTERNATIONAL RELATIONS LUNCHEON 


Presiding Chairman: D. K. Stanley, University of Florida; Co- 
Chairman: Dorothy Ainsworth, Smith College. 


Program: 
1. Presentation of representatives of the five continents by Miss 
Ainsworth. 

Asia: Gopalrao Pathak, India 
Europe: Alvar Thorson, Sweden 
Africa: Mohamed Aly Hafez, Egypt 
South America: Mrs. Romero Brest, Argentina 
North America: Miss Doris Plewes, Canada 

2. Roll Call of the Nations 


Speaker: Miss Ruth Foster, Her Maijesty’s Inspector of Schools, 
Ministry of Education, England 


“Expression of Thanks” 

Dean Stanley, Miss Ainsworth, and All our Friends from the U.S.A.: 
I have been asked to express to you the thanks of the foreign delegates. 
I am very happy to do this, but you will understand that it is quite 
impossible for one person to convey at all adequately the thoughts 
and sentiments of all the continents, and I must ask you, in advance, 
to forgive my deficiencies. 

You, in the United States, have made us very welcome; you have 
made us free of your institutions; you have taken us into your homes; 
and you have done all this with amazing warmth and generosity. It 
is most stimulating to meet together to discuss professional problems, 
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to find that there are others who experience some of one’s own diffi- 
culties, to encounter new solutions to certain questions, and sometimes 
to feel the satisfaction of thinking “we do this better at home;” all 
this, as you would say in the U. S., “makes us feel good.” 

But there is something much more important than this—that the 
peoples of the world should learn to understand and respect each 
other. When I left my country, I felt myself to be British; when I 
arrived I became an European, and now for me—and for my fellow 
delegates—the barriers have fallen and we have felt ourselves becoming 
citizens of the world. 

It is especially appropriate that you in this country should have 
made this possible. As we walk about the streets of New York we hear 
many different languages being spoken and yet all have one mother 
tongue—American. This is a wonderful achievement, and we must 
never forget that, in the face of incredible difficulties, you have made 
yourselves the United States. Last Sunday I was taken to Valley Forge, 
the turning place of the Revolutionary War; as a Briton I can say 
no more than that I am glad this war saw the birth of your great 
country. 

It is commonly said that the peoples of the world cannot afford to 
live in isolation, and this is true; but an association brought about 
by fear is not very rewarding, and you have made possible one of a 
more powerful kind, an association based on friendship and _ love. 

Sir and Madam, in organizing the International Congress and in 
welcoming us to the United States, you have done something which 
is not only generous, but also noble, and from our hearts we thank you. 


Speaker: Kenneth Holland, President, Institute of International 
Education 

“Developing Friendship and Understanding Among the Peoples ot 
the World” 


From my own experience in attending international conferences, 
particularly those of UNESCO, I am convinced that getting to know 
people from other countries establishes a relationship and a fruitful 
interchange of information and ideas that is mutually helpful. It is 
our sincere hope in the Institute that your conference on the essentials 
of physical education for youth has been a success. 

All too frequently these days, we have brought home to us the great 
progress that man is making in instruments for the physical destruc- 
tion of the world. It behooves all of us to take every step that we can 
to try to prevent the deterioration of relations among the nations of 
the world to the point where armed force takes the place of normal 
relations. 

Secretary Dulles, at the present time in Geneva, is well aware of the 
need for better understanding among all peoples. He is finding, like 
his predecessors that 1) international problems are extremely com- 
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plex; 2) there are many sides to international problems, and there 
is usually no black side or white side, but only various shades of gray 
and black; and 3) there is no final solution to international problems. 


We must do everything humanly possible to develop the possible 
relations among the people of the world which will provide for under- 
standing, respect for the rights of others, and the social and economic 
conditions in which men everywhere can rise to the heights of their 
creative genius. We must also meet in groups with special interests, 
as you have met here in the United States. In this way, I believe you 
are establishing links or lines of friendship and understanding that 
some day may be strong enough to bridge the barriers between peoples. 


You are first building in your own countries organizations in the 
field of health, physical education, and recreation. Then, by meet- 
ings such as this one, you are beginning to weave the cables which 
will one day carry the peaceful traffic among all nations. We in the 
Institute of International Education believe that by such meetings 
and by the exchange of persons we can do more to build these bridges 
of understanding than can be done in any other way. But this job 
must be done well... 


AMERICAN FEDERATION OF SPORTS MEDICINE 


Presiding: Ernst Jokl, M.D., Director of Research, Valley Forge 
Heart Institute and Hospital; Secretary: Grover W. Mueller, 
City Director of Health, Physical Education, and Recreation, 
Philadelphia. 


Speakers: Jacob B. Wolfe, Medical Director, Valley Forge Heart Insti- 
tute and Hospital; and Ernest Jokl. 

“Physical Exercise and the Aging Heart”; “The Physical Basis of 
Endurance.” 


There is no such thing as “athlete’s heart.” The term is a myth 
and has never been defined. Furthermore, some “abnormal” electro- 
cardiograms of the type often thought to indicate cardiac damage are, 
in themselves, not evidence of the presence of heart disease. 

Another widely held notion, that the heart becomes enlargd as the 
result of strenuous physical exertion, was refuted by X-ray films taken 
before and after the subjects of the Study—32 marathon runners— 
made the race. It was found that the hearts of these athletes either 
remained the same or, as was the case in most instances, actually de- 
creased in size following the grueling exertion. 

Estimates of the cholesterol content of the blood, and studies of the 
effect of exercise on the metabolism, corroborated the value of sys- 
tematic exercise in aiding healthy body chemistry. Following the race, 
most of the runners were found, in some instances, to have eliminated 
up to 300 per cent more cholesterol than before the race. 
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These observations appear to confirm long-held conclusions that 
persons who engage in systematic exercise or other physical activity 
over prolonged periods of their life-span, remain free, much longer 
than their sedentary contemporaries, of so-called degenerative diseases 
associated with aging. 


SOCCER IN THE PHYSICAL EDUCATION PROGRAM 


Presiding: Glenn F. H. Warner, U. S. Naval Academy; Sum- 
marizer; Carlton Reilly, Brooklyn College. 


The National Soccer Coaches Association has felt that there has 
been a need for aid to the physical education teacher in presenting 
Soccer on the various levels—class, intramural, and varsity. The first 
effort was made a year ago at the Pittsburgh Eastern District Conven- 
tion. This year 125 physical educators attended the session that cov- 
ered expense, value of the sport, coaching techniques, visual aids, etc. 


Highlights of the meeting were: 

1. Showing of the Matt Busby film on fundamentals. 

2. Methods of presenting fundamentals on a competitive game- 
condition basis. 

3. Presentation of a paper on “How a Coach May Do A Better Job 
in Selecting His First Team.” 

4. Presentation of a score sheet that is not too complicated, is an 
aid to the coach, and has publicity value. 

5. Inadvisability of over-doing fundamentals. 

6. The many different values of the game. 





PRE-CONVENTION PROCEEDINGS 


AMERICAN ACADEMY OF PHYSICAL EDUCATION 


President: N. P. Neilson, University of Utah; New Officers: 
President: Elmer Mitchell, University of Michigan; Vice-Presi- 
dent: Anna Espenschade, University of California; Secretary- 

Treasurer: Helen Manley, Public Schools, University City, Mis- 

souri; Historian: H. Harrison Clarke, University of Oregon; Ex- 
ecutive Committee: Karl Bookwalter, Indiana University; and 
Carl Nordly, University of Minnesota 

The American Academy of Physical Education met in closed session 
Friday and Saturday, April 16 and 17. Business meetings and profes- 
sional sessions devoted to discussions and lectures were held. 

The annual president's report of the Academy, as an affiliated organi- 
zation, was sent to the AAHPER. Included for this year were a list 
of the names of the Executive Committee members; a statement of 
the purposes of the Academy; information concerning the major 
activities; and the following recommendations: (1) That the policy 
of having the Academy present the R. Tait McKenzie Lecture at a 
general session of the Association’s national convention be continued; 
and (2) That more space be allotted in the publications of the 
AAHPER for the presentation of articles and research studies pro- 
duced by Academy members. 


SPEECHES AT THE PROFESSIONAL MEETINGS 


Speaker: Seward C. Staley, University of Illinois 
“Nature and Content of the Academy's Professional Sessions” 


Emphasizing the point that the Academy's professional sessions 
“constitute the organization's principal reasons for being,” Mr. Staley 
discussed the possible patterns and subject matter for these meetings. 
Both the character of and material for these sessions, he explained, 
should be worthwhile and attractive. 

Among the meeting patterns considered were panels, clinics, debates, 
problems, demonstrations, addresses, and dialogues. Although ail types 
of programs could be utilized by the academy, formal or informal 
addresses followed by discussion were to be preferred. 

The possible content of these addresses was then examined in the 
light of the Academy's special interests and background and under 
three headings: technical, scientific, and philosophical. Admitting that 
overlapping of the three was sure to occur in almost any presentation, 
Mr. Staley, nevertheless, favored these topics which were basically 
philosophical. The reasons for his preference were: 1. The philo- 
sophical subject matter deals with fundamentals; principals, theories, 
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tastes, values, etc.; 2. the philosophical presentations broaden ap- 
preciations, deepens insights, and develops new approaches; and 3. 
philosophical papers are maximally attractive and fruitful for all, not 
just a few, academy members. 


Speaker: C. E. Turner, National Foundation for Infantile Paralysis 
“The Place of Education in Today’s Program of World Health” 


No time or place in the world has witnessed the health improvement 
which has taken place in the United States in the last half century. 
Similar developments have taken place in other countries of Western 
civilization, but not in the world as a whole. 

A contrasting picture was vividly drawn in a recent article by Mrs. 
Dickey Chapelle, a field worker in the American Friends’ Service Com- 
mittee, who pointed out that: 

1. More people live in huts of mud and straw than in any other kind of shelter; 
More people travel on their own feet, or on the backs of small animals like 
the burro, than in any other fashion; 

8. More people have a life expectancy of half our years (U.S.A.) than of any 
higher figure; 

4. More mothers watch half their children die than see all their offspring reach 
maturity; 

5. More people live without the help of a doctor when they fall ill than enjoy 
even rudimentary medical care; 

6. More people eat what they themselves can grow—and starve when they have no 
harvest—than obtain food in any other fashion; 

7. More people do not know what it means “to vote” than have ever voted. 

Health education is becoming an increasingly important part of 
the public health program. Poliomyelitis may be cited as a disease 
with an unusual relationship to sanitation and with an important 
relationship to health education. 

The Institute of Inter-American affairs is contributing importantly 
to health education in Latin America. Point 4 has sent health edu- 
cators to many parts of the world. The World Health Organization 
has a section on Health Education comparable to other major sections, 
such as Public Health Nursing or Tuberculosis. 

A new international, non-governmental agency fur the promotion 
of health education was organized in Paris last May with over sixty 
countries represented. This organization is the International Union 
for Health Education of the Public. It provides a meeting place and 
liaison for health educators of every country, whether they are work- 
ing in health departments, school systems, colleges, or voluntary health 
agencies. The next meeting will be held in Rome in 1955. 


Speaker: Harry A. Scott, Teachers College, Columbia University 
“The Academy—Past, Present, and Future’’ 


As stated in its constitution, the general purpose of the American 
Academy of Physical Education is to “advance knowledge and com- 
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mon understanding, to raise standards, to evaluate accomplishments, 
and to bestow honors in physical education and in related areas.” 

Although those of us here who have grown accustomed to Academy 
affairs may find it difficult to comprehend, this organization is only 
in its infancy. It is a little more than a quarter of a century old. In 
the fall of 1926, at the Hotel Astor, not too far distant from this very 
room, five prominent physical educators of that period gathered around 
a table to sow the seeds which flowered into this society. At that initial 
meeting were Clark W. Hetherington, R. Tait McKenzie, William 
Burdick, Thomas A. Storey, and Jay B. Nash. All of them except Dr. 
Nash are now deceased. 

At this first meeting of the Academy it was decided to add to the 
original group five new members a year. This procedure was fol- 
lowed up to 1930 when a constitution was adopted officially founding 
the American Academy of Physical Education, with 29 charter 
members. 

Unquestionably, the particular guiding light in the formation of 
the American Academy of Physical Education was R. Tait McKenzie. 
Not only did Dr. McKenzie act as chairman of the group at the 
initial meeting; he served continuously as the President of the Acad- 
emy up to the very last moment of his life—April 28, 1938. 

It may surprise some of you to know that the Academy, at the time 
of its official organization in 1930, was not the first academy in the 
field of physical education. As early as 1904, a younger R. Tait 
McKenzie participated in the founding of a professional society along 
with his good friends and co-workers Wilbur P. Bowen, Ward H. 
Crampton, Luther H. Gulick, Clark W. Hetherington, Fred W. 
Leonard, George L. Meylan, Paul C. Phillips, Dudley A. Sargent, 
and Thomas A. Storey. The name of the organization was the 
Academy of Physical Education. This society was unique in that it 
had no constitution, no officers, no dues, and no election to member- 
ship. It simply served the purpose of bringing together a group of 
congenial people who were interested in physical education. Its stated 
purpose was to “bring together those who were doing original scien- 
tific work in the field of physical education and to aid in the promotion 
of such work.” The meetings of a week’s duration were held annually, 
beginning the day after Labor Day, at Dr. Meylan’s and Dr. Gulick’s 
Camps at Lake Sebago, Maine. Here the members were encouraged 
to discuss any problems of real significance that appealed to them, 
and each member undertook a subject of special interest for study 
during the year. The mornings were taken up by the reports of the 
projects and they were discussed in the afternoons. These profitable 
experiences terminated when the “Academy” lapsed during the First 
World War in 1918. 
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In 1904 Dr. McKenzie was also instrumental in organizing and par- 
ticipating in another academy-like professional organization called 
the Athletic Research Society. This organization confined itself pri- 
marily to the development of guiding principles for physical education 
and athletics. This research society made significant contributions to 
the formulation of honor codes for competitive sports, and basic 
principles in relation to the conduct of athletics. 

While the current American Academy of Physical Education had 
no official connection with the previous organizations, one wonders 
if the three were not very closely related in the mind and heart of 
R. Tait McKenzie, who was the guiding force during his lifetime in 
each of these organizations. Dr. McKenzie loved the fellowship of 
congenial professional people. He loved life and living. He loved 
beauty in all its forms. Cross-fertilization of ideas through intelligent, 
enlightened discussions was his meat and bread. He saw the American 
Academy of Physical Education as providing all of these things, for 
here in his own words is what he said about it in the early days of 
its existence: 

The Academy should be something a little different from any other organiza- 
tion in physical education. Too many people are oppressed with the machinery 
of their work and miss the beauty of the finished product. The worker at the 
loom sees only the mechanics and never realizes the beauty of the completed 
pattern. We need a body that concerns itself with the ultimate pattern of what 
comes from the factory, letting others do some of the mechanical work if neces- 
sary. We need people not just to gather data and publish it, but to think through 
the results and their implications. We need a group that will make authoritative 
statements and be didactic about it. Many people will publish the results of 
research, but there must be someone to see it as a whole and draw the con- 
clusion from it. We need a group which has been touched with the “divine 
spark” which lifts its work above the everyday level and makes of it something 
special. . . . Madam Curie did four years of hard physical labor to extract the 
ultimate milligram of radium. It is not the function of the Academy to do 
only hard physical labor, but it is its function to look for and recognize the 
ultimate milligram of truth that results from it. 

What physical education needs is some one ultimate discovery such as Ronald 
Ross’s conclusion that only the mosquito could cause malaria. If we can bring 
about the discovery of one truth about physical education that is comparable 
to this discovery, the Academy will not have been founded in vain. We may 
be able to give material assistance to those working toward this end, but we 
can pay with more valuable coin of appreciation and understanding to the 
workers in the field. 


Here, it seems to me, we have sound advice as to the direction the 
Academy should take in the days and years to come. As individuals, 
present-day Academy members are distinguished people. They repre- 
sent the best this profession has to offer. As individuals, Academy 
members have accounted for the bulk of the research and scholarly 
productivity in the field. But as a group, those who do not under- 
stand us, have called the Academy a mutual admiration society of 
self-appointed, self-anointed snobs and has-beens. Of course, this 
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description does not fit us. But neither does Dr. McKenzie’s concept 
of the role of the Academy, quite fit the organization we have become. 
As we grow larger in size, more diverse in interests, younger in the 
age of members, the more nearly we seem to approach the stereotype 
of just another professional society. Those of us who know the 
Academy best realize the extreme difficulty we have had in finding 
our particular niche in the hierarchy of professional organizations. 
Analyzing our functions has been one of the chief orders of business 
of the Academy in years past and has provided one of the leading 
inspirations to literary effort among interested Academy members. 


The latest analysis of possible Academy functions to appear is that 
by Charlie McCloy in the President’s Newsletter, No. 6, dated March 
16, 1954. McCloy hails the tremendous development in the past few 
years of the Academy as a unique professional organization. But 
much more remains to be done if we are to fulfill the functions which 
Dr. McKenzie pronounced for the Academy so many years ago. I 
think I could see tucked away in Mr. McCloy’s most recent statement 
of functions a suggestion that we find improved ways of involving 
our members in group discussions concerning the factual aspects of 
pertinent problems facing our field. In this manner the best minds 
and the most experienced people in our profession will be able 
to “make authoritative statements and be didactic about them,” as 
Dr. McKenzie so aptly put it. Perhaps in this manner we can avoid 
the “oppression of the machinery” involved in research and experi- 
ence and see the “beauty of the completed pattern” as it comes from 
our loom. Perhaps it is in this manner that the Academy can achieve 
distinction and acclaim. 


Speaker: N. P. Neilson, University of Utah 
“The Philosophy of Clark Wilson Hetherington” 


Previous to 1920 practically all of the outstanding leaders in 
physical education, especially those in administrative positions, were 
medically trained. Because of the nature of their professional prep- 
aration, these leaders thought of physical education largely in medical 
terms and of its contributions to health; they were not particularly 
competent to think of physical education in educational terms. 

Hetherington and some of his contemporaries thought of physical 
education as an educational problem. He developed a life-long inter- 
est in research and an unusual ability to analyze and classify educa- 
tional problems. After thirty-five years of intensive analytical work, 
he saw clearly the problems of education in their broadest aspects, 
in their minutest details, and in most of their relationships. 

Hetherington categorized the controversies into the following major 
divisions: 
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A. Formal vs. play programs 

B. Athletics for all vs. athletics for a few 

C. Physical education’s part in education ' 

D. Educational vs. Medical Preparation of leaders. 


His four major studies attempted to define the universal classifica- 
tion of activities, the classification of problems, major conceptions of 
education and physical education, and objectives of education both 
as educative and protective functions. 

Clark Hetherington was a continuous source of stimulation; his 
constructive service through the years was enormous. Childhood and 
youth have been happier because of his influence on the leadership 
of their play. Levels of professional education in physical education 
have been elevated tremendously because of his leadership. In all 
parts of this country there are men and women of high leadership 
qualities who are devoted in their loyalty to him—men and women 
whose professional achievements were built with the education he 
helped them acquire. We pay tribute here to the heritage we have 
received from him. 


Speaker: A. A. Esslinger, University of Oregon 
“Out-of-School Athletics” 


In an extensive paper covering the various aspects of competitive 
athletics for children from 9 through 12, Mr. Esslinger discussed the 
many research projects that have been carried out in recent years. 
In summary, Mr. Esslinger presents the following: 

“There are not many clear cut conclusions which can be drawn 
from these eleven investigations. The major implications appear 
to be: 

1. The general public—particularly parents—favor intensive com- 
petitive athletics for pre-pubescent boys. A large majority of school 
teachers and a -majority of school administrators favor this com- 
petition. : 

2. Medical opinion is opposed to football competition for boys 
in the upper elementary grades and junior high schools. 

3. The reactions of physicians to other competitive sports is so 
diverse that it is impossible to come to any definite conclusions. 

4. A majority of physicians showed a preference for intramural 
as opposed to interschool competition for boys of these ages. 

5. Doctors regard unsupervised “sand-lot” competition in vigorous 
sports as extremely dangerous. 

6. Participation in interscholastic athletics do not increase in 
height as rapidly as non-participants. 

7. There is some evidence that strenuous, highly competitive 
athletic competition may be undesirable for 11 and 12 year old boys 
who are in the stage of rapid growth and development. Growth is 
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work. This work plus participation in highly-motivated competi- 

tive athletics may be too much. 

The only valid conclusion it is possible to reach at this time is that 
the research now available does not give strong support te the con- 
tention that these programs are physically or emotionally harmful. 
This is not to say that they may not be harmful. If there is harm in 
such competition, it is much more likely that it is-not immediately 
apparent. 

“Adequate competitive programs organized on neighborhood and 
community levels will meet the needs of children. State, regional and 
national tournaments, bowl, charity, and exhibition games are not 
recommended for these age groups.” 

In the final analysis the worth-whileness of any of the highly or- 
ganized non-school athletic programs will depend upon the quality of 
the leaders who actually work with the boys. This matter is at the 
heart of the dilemma presented by these highly competitive athletic 
programs. The sponsors and promoters initiate these programs in- 
volving thousands of children with no thought whatsoever of pro- 
viding competent leadership. 

In conclusion, Mr, Esslinger said that the physical education pro- 
fession must undertake extensive research, promote the value of good 
leadership in play, produce better professionally trained leadership, 
and adhere to the standards of the profession. 


Speaker: Carolyn W. Bookwalter, Indiana University 
“Higher Education in Health, Physical Education, and Recreation” 


The purposes of the master’s degree program have become confused 
with the purposes of a fifth year of college work set up for workers in 
education, Likewise, the purpose of the Ph.D. programs have become 
less definite during the past half century with the setting up of the 
Ed.D. and other specialized degrees and the demands for more practi- 
cal courses in contrast to highly cultural or research technique courses 
which have been usually prescribed. 

It is generally agreed that master’s degree work should have higher 
standards than the undergraduate work, though there is evidence 
that many consider a proportion of the work might be given on the 
same basis as the undergraduate work. 

A need, by college teachers, public school supervisors, and adminis- 
trators, is apparent for a terminal degree between the Master's degree 
and the Doctor’s degree. The need is being met in some institutions 
by certificates and diplomas and in two institutions by degrees granted. 
One university is offering a terminal degree for the sixth year college 


* Desirable Athletic Competition for Children. Report of the Joint Committee 
on Athletic Competition for Children of Elementary and Junior High School Age. 
American Association for Health, Physical Education, and Recreation, 1952, p. 22c. 
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work in health, in physical education, and in recreation; and one 
institution is offering a terminal degree in education. 

Candidates for the doctoral degree are usually selected through the 
application of various types of examinations and other factors. There 
is general agreement that the doctoral candidate should exhibit 
superior ability. High scholarship in a specialized area and demon- 
strations of research ability or professional skill in a project are the 
special doctoral requirements. 


CONCLUSIONS 


How much of the traditional concepts and procedures of grad- 
uate study should be retained for the granting of higher degrees 
for teachers, for administrators, for scholars, for research work- 
ers, for professional citizenship? 

2. What is the proper balance of cultural and professional courses 
for the graduate degree? 
What is a unit of teacher load for thesis direction? 
What training is common and what specific to teaching, admin- 
istration, research, scholarship and to professional citizenship? 


Speaker: C. H. McCloy, State University of lowa 
“An Evaluation of Foreign Physical Literature” 


In many other countries a large proportion of the research in physi- 
cal education deals with the physiology of exercise. These researches 
are published in such journals as Areitsyhpsiologie of Germany, 
Skandanavisches Archiv fiir Physiologie, and journals of that type. 
What we term in this country descriptive research, group experimental 
research, comparative research, statistical analyses like those involving 
factor analysis, statistical analysis of tests, and similar types of work 
seems not to be emphasized in the foreign literature to nearly the 
extent it is in this country. In most of the professional publications 
there is either little of this kind of research, or, conversely, almost the 
whole journal will be devoted to this type of research. 

So far as.I can ascertain, there is relatively little training in graduate 
schools of physical education in most of the other countries. Physical 
educators who have doctoral degrees are either doctors of medicine 
or doctors of philosophy, mostly in the field of physiology. Hence; 
there is not the constant flow of M.A. or M.S. theses and doctoral 
dissertations that we have in the United States. 

On the other hand, physical educators in a number of the countries 
do not seem to find hard, logical philosophical thinking to be as 
painful as it seems to be to many educators in our own country, and 
the foreign journals frequently present extremely well-thought-out 
philosophical studies which require close and careful reading in order 
to follow the argument. This type of research is largely lacking in the 
American literature. 
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This paper makes no claim to be an exhaustive study of all foreign 
publications in physical education, but constitutes a brief report of 
magazines that have come to my attention. 

Some of these magazines are frankly popular, for the layman, but 
put out by professional physical educators. Many are house organs 
for a school or national system of physical education. 


On the whole, as far as research is concerned, I am most impressed 
with the publications from Japan. The Japanese are doing excellent 
work in the field of research, and their research magazines in general 
are better than our Quarterly. Many journals from other countries 
publish some good research along with much that is not research. 
A magazine of Chile and the two from Brazil are noteworthy from 
South America. One in England is increasingly publishing research 
reports. The magazines from Portugal frequently come through with 
something excellent, as does one of the magazines in Spain. 


Finally, it has interested me that other countries publish journals in 
fields that we do not attempt to cover. Among these are the journals 
devoted solely to kinesiology (including correctives) from Argentina, 
from Germany, from France, and from Belgium. A good many articles 
of this type appear in the Scandinavian magazines from time to time. 
In Germany, Argentina, Italy, and Yugoslavia there are excellent 
magazines of sports medicine. The United States has none of these. 


Germany and Japan produce a magazine for almost every important 
sport; and these seem on the whole to be good, though I have ex- 
amined them less carefully than I have the more professional publi- 
cations. 

Personally, I get less from most of our own American journals than 
I do from the foreign journals, one good example being Arbeitsphysi- 
ologie. The foreign publications in the physiology of exercise seem 
to me to be of much more value to physical educators than those pub- 
lished here in such journals as the Journal of Applied Physiology. 


Reading these foreign periodicals gets one away from a sort of 
physical-educational intellectual-inbreeding that results from reading 
only the magazines of one’s own country. There is so much com- 
placent acceptance of the status quo within the United States and 
within our professional field that it is refreshing and challenging to 
read of other ideas that differ greatly from ours. We may not agree 
with al! of them, but at least they result in some cross-fertilization of 
intellectual nuclear material which should be beneficial to us pro- 
fessionally. 

The Academy might find it possible to make a contribution to 
physical education in the United States by undertaking, in common 
with one of our other professional organizations (in a project now 
underway), to translate and make available digests of some of the 
better materials from our colleagues in other lands. 
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REPORT OF COMMITTEE ON AWARDS AND CITATIONS 
AMERICAN ACADEMY OF PHYSICAL EDUCATION, 1954 


The committee recommended and the Executive Committee ap- 
proved the following: 

Creative Award: to James E. Rogers—For significant contributions to 
the improvement of health education and physical education and 
for his creative and dynamic pioneering leadership in the develop- 
ment of the national education movement. 

Citation: to The American Medical Association’s Conference on Phy- 
sicians and Schools—For its influence in stimulating joint action of 
private physicians, public health authorities and educators at the 
State and local levels in the development of more adequate school 
health programs. 

At the Chicago. meeting last year, the Academy voted to establish 

a Clark Wilson Hetherington Award with the following purpose: 

“Award is given to active or retired Academy fellows, after retirement 

from active service—for scholarly achievement and service to the 

Academy. Normally, one award will be given each year. The matter 

was referred to the Committee on Awards and Citations.” Just before 

his untimely death, Fred Cozens, Chairman of the Constitution Com- 
mittee, wrote that, in his opinion, this action required a change in the 

Constitution and By-Laws and that the Committee on Awards and 


Citations should not proceed until these changes were made. For this 
reason and because there is need for more specific criteria for granting 
the award, the Committee felt that the attempt to select someone 
for so important an honor should be deferred. 


EASTERN DISTRICT ASSOCIATION COMMITTEE FOR THE 
COORDINATION, ADVANCEMENT, AND DEVELOPMENT 
OF PHYSICAL EDUCATION, HEALTH EDUCATION, 
AND RECREATION. 
RECREATION COMMITTEE 
Presiding Chairman: Harry Thompson, Great Neck, Long Island, 
New York 
The committee submitted as their report, the vital findings of the 
Massachusetts Conference held at the University of Massachusetts, 
September 11-12, 1953. The recomendations presented were: 
1. Establish in each state a state agency for recreation consultancy 
service on community recreation. 
2. Promote contacts among leaders of educational and recreational 
agencies. 
Coordinate city planning for common usage of public schools 
and public areas. 
Encourage use of national resource material by recreation leaders 
for advancement of programming and public relations. 
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5. Distribution through state organizations information to promote 
understanding and appreciation of recreation. 


HEALTH EDUCATION COMMITTEE 


Presiding Chairman: William Stebbins, State Teachers College, Brock- 
port, New York 


This committee reported that one state had organized a C.A.D. (Co- 
ordination, Advancement, and Development) committee and others 
had considered the idea. The committee will continue its program of 
establishing criteria for good health education programs. The com- 
mittee also plans to find a good program for observation and analysis. 


PHYSICAL EDUCATION COMMITTEE 


Presiding Chairman: Car\ Fischer, Univ. of Connecticut 


The committee selected as its problem for the year an analysis of 
the place of school athletics. The groups plan to use the educational 
policy criteria as a basis and to utilize the co-operation of various state 
directors in solving the problem. 


ELEMENTARY SCHOOL PHYSICAL EDUCATION WORKSHOP 


Chairmen: Jeanette Saurborn and Gladys Andrews; Presiding 
Chairman: Beatrice Hurley; Panel Members: Lawrence Frank, 
Alice Keliher, Howard Funk, Leonard Larson, Jean Betzner, 
Mildred Thurstone, Sue Clark, Mary Beauchamp, Elsa 
Schneider; Demonstration Group: Ann Foberg, Bronxville 
Public School, sixth grade; Summarizer: Beatrice Hurley; 
Recorders: Virginia Dennis and Hope Smith. 


MORNING SESSION 


Presiding: Jeannette Saurborn, Bronxville Public Schools; 
Discussion Leader: Beatrice Hurley, Elementary Education, 
New York University. 
Miss Saurborn: Introduction 
Purpose of the Workshop: 
1. To talk about children and hoy they learn; 
2. To discover how we can effectively help children learn through 
movement; 
3. To focus on children and not on adult concepts of time, space, 
etc. 
Mrs. Hurley: Introduction of the panel and setting the stage. 
The day’s work will be divided into three parts: 
1. Philosophical, theoretical, and practical discussion of children 
and how they learn and move. By the panel. 
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Demonstration by sixth graders of the Bronxville Public Schools, 
under Gladys Andrews of New York University. A practical look 
at children learning through movement. 


. Discussion of the demonstration and its relationship with the 


first consideration. 


Part I 


Jean Betzner 
How do children learn; how do we think they learn? 
We know: 


A 


2. 


3, 


All children learn, and they are learning all the time; the process 
is as normal as eating. 

All children grow all the time, even when they are not conscious 
of it. They are constantly accepting, rejecting. 

Children learn in spite of us. 

Children grow in spite of us. 


. In learning and growing, it is the self trying to maintain the 


self in an environment making great demands upon it. Too often 
these demands are those of the teacher and other adults trying 
to mold the children for adult purposes. 


. Each child grows in terms of himself. 


Each child grows in terms of what he has: he is constantly search- 
ing, growing, adapting, exploring. 
Movement is life and essential to life. 


. Each child grows at his own rate. 
. The adult’s job is to help the child keep this sense as a person, 


belonging and achieving. 


Lawrence K. Frank 

Most of our knowledge about learning is derived from studies of 
rats. It is important to remember at the outset that children are not 
rats. Rats need motivation; children do not. 
Learning: 


1. 


“It is the way the child relates himself to situations and then 
acts upon them.” 


. It is a constant transforming process—from his physical needs 


to language and action. 


. A child develops a selective awareness of the world— a pattern 


perception—he sees what he wants to see. 


. One of the biggest problems of learning is to inhibit. A child 


must learn to give-up to get—he must constantly unlearn to learn 
anew. With each new perception of the world he unlearns. 
Maturation is the giving up of one level of learning to achieve 
a higher level. This process involves language, emotions, and 
concepts, and is dictated to a degree by the demands of the 
social world. 
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A child has his own way of relating himself to the world actively. 
It is a dynamic, transactive process. 

A child learns through play; it is only when he goes to school 
that he must be motivated. 

A child has his own ideomatic way of learning—by touching, 
tasting, seeing. 

Teachers and other adults should be fully aware of the differ- 
ence between “helping a child to learn’ and “teaching.” 

Until children can be “comfortable in their own skins,” they 
can't be secure in their self-images. 


. A child maintains and develops a precarious balance between 


living in a group and maintaining his own integrity. 

Schools deny individual differences by their insistence upon 
single standards of achievement. We must do away with the 
competitive feeling that it engenders, and develop instead some 
standards of equivalence. 


Alice Keliher 
Learning: 


e. 


3. 
4. 


If we insist on piecemeal learning for children, they will forget 
the material rapidly. 

There is a deep well of feeling to be tapped in relation to learn- 
ing. The deeper we tap it the better it is. 

Learnings can be transactions that happen only once. 

We must learn to mesh the individual with the group. 

There is entirely too much mass teaching. A mass is not a group. 
In a group, while a child is working with others, he still main- 
tains his own identity as an individual. 

We need to concentrate on a special dimension in teaching. 
Teachers need more time to sit and watch children. They need 
to do meaningful observations. 

There is too much compulsion on the part of teachers to be 
“teaching.” 

Our theme song for physical education teachers ought to be 
“Getting to Know You.” This means more time to observe and to 
stop fractionating the child and his day. In all areas of teaching, 
we need to design a new program instead of using the old worn 
out one which is stuck together with old adhesive plaster. 


Mildred Thurston 
Learning: 


1, 


We have gone far in learning how the child grows and learns. 
There is danger, however, in feeling that every child must 
respond in certain ways at given times. Very often when a child 
does not follow a specified pattern he creates tension, especially 
among parents. We, as teachers, have the responsibility to see 
that no such well defined lines are drawn. 
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2. Teachers and children need to understand each other. 
3. Teachers need to focus their attention on children, and forget 
about other teachers treading on their areas, 


Beatrice Hurley 
Learning: 

1. The child must have respect as he grows in his own way. 

2. Movement is compulsive within all of us; this compulsion can 
be utilized to best advantage when working with children. 

3. Too many teachers conceive their jobs as something that is 
dictatorial and managerial. 

Elsa Schneider 
Learning: 

Too much teaching is structured, and retards children’s learning 
and growth. Example—“‘At 10:00 o'clock I have 50 kids and I have 
to give them something.” There is a need for more undirective teach- 
ing in physical education. We also need more and better observations 
of children. 

Ann Foberg 
Learning: 

We have emphasized recognition of the individual; there should be 
emphasis on double learning--as an individual and as a member of a 
group. We need to know how a child behaves as a person and how 
he behaves as a member of a group. 

Sue Clark 
Learning: 

The physical education teacher should have a definite part in plan- 
ning the total program in an elementary school along with the ele- 
mentary classroom teacher. 

Leonard Larson 
Learning: : 

1. What are the important factors in the preparation of teachers 

at the elementary level? 

2. Should teachers of physical education be physical education 
specialists, understanding elementary level or should they be 
elementary classroom teachers appreciating growth and learn- 
ing through play? 

3. Should there be a combination through a double major? 


PARTS II AND III 


What evidence did we see in the demonstration that children learn 

through movement? What part does movement have in learning? 

1. They learned to be constructive group members. No child was 
denied an opportunity for this important learning. The frame- 
work set by the teacher invited each child with his individual 
way of learning to be a part of the group. 
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2. Children related to other people by using movement. Small 
groups of boys and girls formed spontaneously from time to time 
within the large group. 

3. Children and adults got together through movement. 

4. They moved spontaneously into set formations when time and 
space made it important for them to do so, 

5. They explored the world in terms of where they were. They 
were eleven year olds looking at the Middle Ages through the 
eyes of children. 

6. They were children in various stages of development, and they 
did not pretend to be at the same stage. 

7. They worked hard: their faces showed it, their bodies showed it. 

8. They were creative—they learned that group living is creative 
living, that creative living means hard work. 

9. They had fun—they learned that being good group members, 
exploring the world, and working hard are all fun. 

10. They were comfortable in their skins. 


AFTERNOON SESSION 


Presiding: Gladys Andrews 


After lunch, which was served as part of the workshop, the members 
grouped into the following units for discussion of the morning’s work: 
1) Understanding children; 2) Values; 3) Learning by doing; 4) 
Classroom teachers; 5) Space and equipment; 6) Administrators; 7) 
Professional preparation; 8) Teacher education; 9) Physical and 
human resources. 

At 3:15 the entire group met again to evaluate and summarize. The 
three participating observators—Mary Beauchamp, Ann Foberg, and 
Elsa Schneider—commented on the workshop. 

Points made at the afternoon meetings: 

1. Living is exciting. Teaching is exciting. Let’s keep it that way 

and work toward a better deal for our children. 

2. A teacher must recognize needs and structure a program for 
success. 

Teachers can work together to help achieve goals. 

Activity provides an opportunity for expression. 

. Success in activity provides status. 

Experiences in elementary school must be integrated. 

The responsibility of the administrator is to provide for flexi- 

bility in the program. 

Teachers must be given an opportunity to observe and to grow 

with help. 

9. Even with limitations of space and facilities, much can be ac- 
complished if the teacher is ingenious and if his creativeness is 
not stifled. 
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10. There must be more teacher-pupil planning. 

11. There should be better training of classroom teachers in physical 
education with the use of many resources available and the help 
of consultants. 

12. In teacher preparation we need more provisions for experiences 
in child growth and development. 

13. We must get away from mandated programs, which often stifle 
creative teaching as well as the proper growth and development 
of children. 

14. We need to interpret our program as a whole to all teachers and 
parents through programs with and by children. 

Comments on the program of the workshop by the observers: 

1. There was a wide degree of participation with no speeches. 

2. If we believe this has been good and worthwhile, we have a com- 
mitment to act upon our beliefs. ' 

38. The scope and depth of ideas discussed and considered in such 
a short time were amazing. 

4. The great value of the meeting, for those who work with chil- 
dren, was the opportunity to fuse their thinking and doing. 

5. There must be new ways of evaluation. 

6. We must manage environment to provide common sense- 
learnings. 


JOINT COUNCIL ON INTERNATIONAL AFFAIRS IN 
HEALTH, PHYSICAL EDUCATION, AND RECREATION 


Chairman: Dorothy Ainsworth, Smith College; Secretary: 
Frances Todd, Balboa High School, San Francisco; President: 
Dorothy Ainsworth, Smith College; President-elect: Helen 
Manley, Public Schools, University City, Missouri; Liaison 
Officer: Rachel E. Bryant, AAHPER; Recorder: Frances Todd. 


Combined business meeting and panel discussions. 

Dr. Bryant stated that the AAHPER office routed inquiries re- 
ceived from foreign countries to the proper channels. They 
sent and received materials to and from foreign countries and 
forwarded materials received here from abroad to the University 
of Maryland Library. 

Mrs. Barnes (CARE) spoke on Play kits. The Kits have proven 
to be very valuable wherever they were sent, since recreational 
equipment, as well as medical equipment, is needed to build 
up the children’s physical and mental health. Approximately 
$1,500 has been received to date, plus additional sums from 
various town affiliations overseas. About 75 packages have al- 
ready been dispatched. Packages go duty-free, and the contents 
are bought at a considerable discount. CARE means: Coopera- 
tive American Remittances Abroad. 
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Miss Lowry (Ohio) reported on the work in Ohio: 

a) State is divided into six districts, the chairman of each dis- 
trict meeting with the State Legislative Council of the State 
Association. Meetings are held twice a year. 

b) A suggested project list was compiled and given out at various 
meetings within the State. 

c) CARE Play Kit posters are distributed via district meetings. 

d) Many GAA’s have sponsored CARE packages. 

e) Professional literature has been collected to be sent overseas. 

f) Pen-pal projects were sponsored by school classes. 

g) Cooperating work has been done with Junior Red Cross in 
packing gift packages. 

NAPECW reported their activities regarding the Play Kit project 

by mimeograph report. The fact that small donations were wel- 

comed was emphasized. 

Need for Professional Books to be sent overseas was stressed. 

Other Possible Projects: Hospitality for foreign visitors and 

preparation of bibliographies. 

American National Red Cross (Miss Gwendolyn Marshfield) Re- 

ported these activities: 

a) The High School Chest, which includes recreational equip- 
ment, and is directed toward a classroom of 48 boys and girls. 

b) International Album: Group correspondence between class- 
room groups in U.S.A. and abroad. 

c) Music Program: Recordings and/or tapes on home and school 
life made and sent abroad. 

d) Art Program: Art projects depicting home and school life 
exchanged abroad. 

Interim Meeting of Joint Council was suggested. Since there 

are no funds for travel expenses, many felt that the idea was 

impractical. Should such a meeting be held it was suggested 
that there be opportunities for the exchange of ideas between 

foreign students, the instructors, and the Council members. A 

Newsletter will be sent to all members as an interim project. 

Martin Rogers stressed the importance of the exchange of ma- 

terials. Egypt and Asia are vitally interested in the U.S. profes- 

sional work. The philosophy and programs in these countries 
are motivated by: 

a) The country in which the professional education occurred. 

b) National and international affairs. 

To implement the exchange of professional literature, he sug- 

gested that each professional schoo] adopt a country. An alter- 

nate suggestion was that foreign students in our professional 
schools study means of this implementation. It would also be 
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valuable to arrange for our professional literature to be placed 

on USIS shelves in foreign countries. 

Helen Hazelton (Indiana) reported that the collection of liter- 

ature has been somewhat discouraging. The $50.00 allotted the 

Council is insufficient. 

Dorothy Deach (NAPECW) Announced that the CARE Office 

receives many requests for professional literature. The CARE 

Office will be contacted about working out a mailing plan. 

Mr. Bucher stated that the State Department had cooperated 

with a previous project to send professional literature to Yugo- 

slavia. He also suggested we explore WHO channels. 

Helen Hazelton (Indiana) suggested that each State Association 

appropriate $5.00 to $10.00 for financing the mailing of profes- 

sional literature abroad. 

Miss Ainsworth read the two resolutions approved by the Inter- 

national Congress, and requested that each professional associa- 

tion endorse them. 

Miss Ainsworth stated that Joint Council is comprised of repre- 

sentatives from allied organizations, state and district inter- 

national relations chairmen, and especially invited represent- 
atives from organizations such as Red Cross, YWCA, and CARE. 

Open Discussion brought the following ideas: 

a) George Makechnie (Mass.) stated that Massachusetts has Pen 
Pals in England, France, and Belgium. They also collect 
books and support the Play Kit project. A conference is 
planned in New England for foreign students and instructors 
in that area to facilitate exchange of experiences. There is 
need to watch that the U.S. does not over-contribute to such 
international meetings—that is, we should be sure we are 
learning by listening rather than doing most of the talking. 

b) Miss Lowry (Ohio) suggested that in future international 
meetings there be more visual type programs and demon- 
strations of work in foreign countries. 

c) Miss Deach (NAPECW) raised the question as to how much 
we can really do in Latin-American affairs. 

d) Miss Ainsworth suggested the following established channels 
for Pan-American affairs: 

1. Pan-American Institute (McCloy, President) concerned 
mainly with research. 3 

2. Planning Committee to set the Pan-American meetings. 

3. Pan-American organizations now existing whose functions 
are: 
a) Exchange of persons and information; b) Organization 
of a Pan American Federation. 

4. Pan American delegation in the Women’s Association. 

e) Miss Deach (NAPECW) stated that the University of Mary- 
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land Library now serves as a depository for foreign materials. 
Their major difficulties center around translation and editing 
these materials for our publications. 

f) Miss Ainsworth suggests we contact Dr. McCloy who has re- 
cently compiled a list of foreign professional publications. 
All states are requested to send foreign materials to the Uni- 
versity of Maryland Library. 

g) Simon McNeeley offered congratulations to Dorothy Ains- 

; worth on the success of International Congress. He stated 
that the United States Office of Education is asked frequently 
to plan itineraries for foreign visitors. They would appre- 
ciate knowing which schools and colleges like to have such 
visitors. Since many foreigners are particularly interested in 
secondary schools, any information about high schools which 
welcome visitors will be useful. Since the continuing status 
of Fullbright and other aid to foreign visitors is in jeopardy, 
members were asked to encourage their organizations to write 
letters to Congressmen urging continuance. 

h) Mr. Richards stated that the AAUN promotes UN and allied 
activities. Within their framework are many collegiate units, 
which may be interested in aiding the work of the Council. 

i) Miss Plewes (Canada) expressed gratitude for the help of 
the Council in Canadian-American affairs. 

j) Miss Hazelton (Indiana) requested clarification of the role 
of the National Social Welfare Assembly, an organization 
which uses part of its funds for physical recreation activities. 
It was suggested that the Council contact them to suggest 
they use care in selecting the educational institution to which 
foreign visitors are sent for study or observation. There have 
been some instances of visitors being assigned to a college 
which does not offer a great deal of work in the specific field 
of interest of the visitors. 

Dr. Claire Turner was introduced. 


PHYSICAL EDUCATION PROBLEMS IN SMALL COLLEGES 
Presiding: Harrison B. Watson, Maryland State College, Prin- 
cess Anne, Maryland; Panel Members: Mrs. Herman B. Gim- 
merestad, Midland College, Fremont, Nebraska; John B. Van 
Why, University of South Dakota, Vermillion, South Dakota; 
G. A. Quessell, North Carolina A&T College, Greensboro, 
North Carolina; James E. Haines, Morehouse College, Atlanta, 
Georgia; Edward L. Jackson, Delaware State College, Dover, 
Delaware; John C. Mitchem, Prairie View A&M College, Texas. 

Topics discussed: 

1. Should small colleges that are limited in personnel, equipment, 
and facilities offer professional training in the field? 
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2. How can the small college contribute to the elementary and 
secondary physical education instructors who are working in its 
locale? 

3. How can small colleges, with their existing limitations, aid in 

: raising the status of the profession? 

4. How can the small college improve its physical education in- 

structional program for all students? 


PHI EPSILON KAPPA 


Chairman: Ben A. Miller, University of Califorina, Los Angeles; 
Panel Members: Karl Oermann, University of Pittsburgh; 
George Grover, New Rochelle Public Schools, New York; 
Wilbur De Turk, Roxborough High School, Philadelphia; 
Joseph Mandina, Public School 136, St. Albans, New York; 
Lary Resnick, Astoria, New York; Newly Elected Officers: 
President: Carl Wear; Vice-President: Nelson Lehsten; Secre- 
tary-Treasurer: R. R. Schrieber. 


TEACHER TRAINING—ARE WE MISSING THE Boat? 


1. Dr. Ben Miller, as Moderator, reminded us in the beginning 
that we were to think of the problems at all levels, from the 
elementary school through college, that we were to consider 
health, physical education, and recreation, and that any perti- 
nent factors should be admitted. 

2. Dr. Karl Oermann: All weaknesses of graduating teachers should 
not be blamed on the teacher-training institutions. In many 

’ instances they receive poor material with which to work. Proper 
counseling and guidance should discourage many misdirected 
people from preparing for our profession. In too many of the 
cases, the secondary schools fail to encourage their better stu- 
dents to enter our profession. In addition, the failure of the 
teacher-training institutions to make use of screening techniques 
and tools represents a shocking disregard for professional 
standards. 

Cadet or student teaching experiences should involve a full-time 
internship lasting at least one semester, preferably at the end 
of a four-year training program, and carrying a nominal stipend 
of at least $500 which would be paid by the school in which the 
student is interning. 

Many teacher-training programs provide too much technical 
training. The program does not include enough of the liberal 

. arts courses. Major students should not be graded on improve- 

ment or effort—they should be graded on mastery of skills for 
demonstration, pedagogical, and analytical purposes. Many of 
us teach without demanding the best from each of our students. 
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3. Mr. George Grover: Colleges are doing a good job in many ways, 
but still there is room for improvement. Students need more 
cultural preparation; especially they need better training in the 
arts of communication. The college has a strong responsibility 
for selection and screening, especially by the end of the sopho- , 
more year. We should follow outstanding graduates and en- 
courage them to continue further preparation. Preparation is too 
narrow, too restricted, and too much confined to physical edu- 
cation courses. 

4. Mr. Wilbur De Turk: Teacher training problems are not con- 
fined to our field. Colleges have too much theory, not enough 
fundamental, practical work. Practice teaching experiences are 
too limited. Repetition exists throughout many of the courses. 
College courses present ideal situations too often. Specialization 
is too prevalent, We need better discipline in classes. We should 
eliminate the unqualified at an early stage. We have not missed 
the boat, but we are in one that is without proper propulsive 
equipment and one that is poorly handled. 

5. Mr. Joseph Mandina: Too much specialization. We are not miss- 
ing the boat, but elementary physical education is traveling 
steerage when it should be traveling first-class. The general class- 
room teacher needs to be better prepared for physical education. 
We have too many special teachers in elementary schools who 
have been prepared for high school teaching. 

6. Mr. Larry Resnick: We are weakest in guidance and screening. 
There is too much instruction in handling Utopian situations. 
Teaching has some weaknesses at the college level: professional 
spirit could be better and there are still too many instructors 
engaged on the basis of athletic ability. 

7. General discussion among panel members: We can best reconcile 
selection with the democratic principle of training for all, or 
seJection with a teacher shortage by admitting students to train- 
ing and providing strong counseling for the purpose of strength- 
ening individual weaknesses. We have a problem of reconciling 
high certification standards with emergency certification. A part 
of the solution lies in granting better salaries. Dr. Oermann 
suggested that we ought to have the good athlete in the teacher 
training program, but we ought to train him better. 

8. Important points on which there was rather general agreement: 
1. We need to encourage better students to enter training. 

2. We need to screen out, either directly or by indirect dis- 
couragement, the poor prospects. 

3. We need to do more effective guidance and counseling. 

4. Students need to have a broader liberal arts training, par- 
ticularly in the communication skills. 
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5. Teacher-training institutions need to keep in closer contact 
with the schools who use their products, and make use of 
the knowledge gained. 

6. We need more and better practice teaching. 

7. We have not missed the boat; we need to straighten the course 
of the ship and overhaul the propulsive equipment. 


NATIONAL SECTION ON DANCE 


Chairman: Elizabeth Hayes, University of Utah, Salt Lake City; 
Presiding: Dorothy Madden, University of Maryland; Summar- 
izer: Helen Alkire, Ohio State University. 


1. Demontration led by Margaret Dietz (Wigman School, Germany) , 

University of Illinois. 

In teaching dance, there are “many possibilities of how to do it.” 
This introductory statement was followed by an approach which 
stressed the importance of a free body by placing emphasis on the 
points of control of the body. This was experienced through tension 
and relaxation in the extremes, involving an emphasis on locomotor 
movement. 


2. Demonstration led by Betty Meredith-Jones (Laban School, Eng- 
land), Berkeley, California. 

A short history of the development of the Laban theory of move- 
ment as it has been conceived for education was given, followed by 
an approach through “felt tensions” to movement with the purpose 
of establishing the beginning of basic movement, and concentration 
on where the movement began and where it is controlled. Emphasis 
was placed upon “felt tensions” in various parts of the body and 
upon awareness to space tensions. 

3. Demonstration led by William Bales, Bennington College, Vermont. 

This demonstration was approached through the establishment of 
the center of the body as the source of energy. This center was used 
as a focal point from which to move and to which to return. He 
stressed the dissipation of movement when it is taken beyond the point 
of control, and that the attitude toward movement should stress con- 
scious attention from “inside” rather than “outside.” He also em- 
phasized that there is a moment of climax in movement. 

4. Discussion by Martha Hill, Juliard School of Music, New York City. 

Question: Is the type of dance as approached by Miss Jones taught 
in schools of Great Britain? 

Miss Jones: Every training college in England has someone respon- 
sible for teaching this basic movement. The Minister of Education 
has provided opportunities for teachers to study at the “Art of Move- 
ment Studio” for one year. The purpose of such a course is to apply 
not only to dance, but to sports. 
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Question: Has Modern Dance taken the place of ballet in the schools 
in Great Britain? 

Miss Jones: Modern dance has received the main stress in the field 
of education. Ballet has been stressed in professional dance, and has 
not really been replaced because the Laban method is completely 
new. 


Question: Do teachers have training in psychology at the “Art of 
Movement Studio?” 


Miss Jones: Psychology is taken in the undergraduate school only. 


Question: What approach should be used with the general college 
student as contrasted with the approach used in production groups? 

Mr. Bales: Bennington College is unique. The emphasis on dance is 
as a preforming theatre art. The students come into dances with the 
art attitude rather than recreational or educational. Emphasis is placed 
on techniques and composition. The approach used today would be 
altered when dance is offered as a part of physical education. 

Miss Dietz: One aim is to enjoy dance. It is important for general 
college students to “start to feel their own bodies.” 

Miss fones: Movement is a part of the person, whether in sports or 
dance. To create at all, movement must be broken down to its sim- 
plest base, and a knowledge of the elements of movement is needed. 

International visitors were introduced by Martha Hill, and they 
were asked to give their comments on their dance and the dance here. 

Visitor from France: Dance in France is approached from the 
methods of Dalcroze, Plastic Dance, Ballet, and Impressionistic Dance. 

Visitor from Argentina: Dance here is approached from Ballet, Span- 
ish, and Modern. 

Visitor from England: Laban method has influenced education more 
than any other. Dance has come in under the auspices of physical 
education and would not have survived if it had not been that way. 
At present there is a conflict between athletics and the Laban move- 
ment, and the Classical Ballet is violently against the Laban move- 
ment. 

Visitor from India: The approach is very formal, and this formality 
is accepted as the law of life. It is felt that if the dancer is technically 
perfect, the dancer will create naturally. It is thought that all of 
us, regardless of approach, are striving toward the goal of beauty and 
perfection in movement. 

Martha Hill: We are all working toward the same goal “if we love 
dance,” regardless of what we call it. 


AFTERNOON SESSION 


1. Demonstration group led by Eva Desca (Garnett) , New York City. 
Participants: children from the Theatre Group of Adelphi College. 
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The children became acquainted with each other and with Miss 
Desca through rhythmics of Names. Qualities of movement were ap- 
proached through sounds. The leader worked from group spacing into 
simple square dance figures and followed this with isolated body tech- 
niques, using flexion and extension. Miss Desca then directed the 
participants into doing a dance to Humpty Dumpty, utilizing the prin- 
ciple of imitation. The creative approach was achieved through re- 
sponses to words spoken and through interpretation of words. Further 
creative patterns were achieved through responses to drum and piano 
sounds that were identified to have a specific movement response. 

2. Speaker: Pauline Koner, New York City. “What Goes Into Making 

A Dance?” 


I. WHAT IS NECESSARY FOR THE ART OF DANCE? 


A. Idea, which is the basic thought or subject matter; content, 
which is the way of approaching the idea, or the manner of treatment, 
or the interpretation; development of movement through gesture, 
rhythm, dynamics, and design; style such as period, ethnic, dramatic, 
‘ or emotional impact which produces a style; and stylization, which, 
although really one of the elements of style, is the exaggeration of the 
natural, 

B. Form is the “Conscious application of formal principles of con- 
struction to the material we have.” Art form must be made consciously 
through the various elements of musical forms, unfolding forms, re- 
curring theme forms, broken forms, or a combination of these forms. 


Il. RANDOM NOTES 


A. Use properties and costumes in relation to movement. 

B. When thematic materials are only partially structured, consider 
the ending to the dance. 

C. Strength of the dance is found in a clearly structured begin- 
ning, middle, and ending. 

D. Pin three signs on your mirror asking: “Is the Dance too long?” 
“Does it have action?” “What about an ending?” 

Discussion led by Martha Hill. 

Problem of music: Music is drawn from the source of the dance idea. 
3. Demonstration group led by Dvora Lapson, Director, Dance Edu- 

cation Department, Jewish Education Committee of New York. 

A short historical background of Jewish and Isralian folk dances 
was given. The group then participated in the following dances: 
Horah, Mayim, Malu Asomenu Bar (Harvest dance), Menol Hagat 
(wine pressing), Ken Yovdu (line dance) . 


NATIONAL SECTION FOR GIRLS AND WOMEN'S SPORTS 


Chairman: Betty Richey; Presiding: Gretchen Schuyler, Sargent 
College, Cambridge, Mass.; Participants: Members of the Great 
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Britain and Ireland Touring Team, U.S. Women’s Lacrosse 
Association, and Winsor School Students led by Margaret Boyd; 
Recorders: Eugenia Yire, Sargent College; Carol Newhof, Smith 
College; Panel Members: Phyllis Ware, Gloria Heath, Anne 
Delano, Margaret Lewis, and Barbara J. Hall. 


LACROSSE 

The program opened with a demonstration by the Winsor School 
students led by Miss Margaret Boyd. They illustrated the following 
techniques: Grip, cradling, turning, picking up a ball, tossing and 
catching a ball, throw from stick and catching, body checking, and 
keep away. 

The second part of the program was a panel discussion about the 
place of Lacrosse in public schools, private schools, colleges, and 
adult clubs. The audience asked questions concerning the rate of 
injury, the arousal of interest in public schools, and the age at which 
Lacrosse should be started. 

The last part of the program was presented by the Great Britain 
and Ireland touring team. They demonstrated the following advanced 
skills: Passing and catching, catching and dodging, passing on the run, 
picking up moving balls, shooting, marking and body checking, and 
game—as played on half of a field. 


GOLF 
Chairman: Margaret Millar, Board ef Education, New Jersey; 
Presiding: Warrine Eastburn, New York University; Speaker 
and Instructor: Ellen Griffin, University of North Carolina; 
Panel Members: Marion Streng, Barnard College, Nancy Porter, 
Women’s College, University of North Carolina, Mrs. Barbara 
Rothacher, Newark, Delaware; Florence Cuthill, University of 
Buffalo; Clifford Lewis, University of Georgia; Summarizer and 
Recorder: Adele Loysen, New York University; Mary Ann 
Waltz, University of Delaware; Participants: students of New 
York University. 

Demonstration: 

Warrine Eastburn introduced Mrs. Ellen Griffin to the audience 
and pointed out that Mrs. Griffin’s golf lesson was primarily for be- 
ginning students. 

Prior to the actual lesson, Mrs. Griffin suggested having the students’ 
hands marked with an X at the base of little finger, lefthand; first 
joint index figner, lefthand; outside lower thumb joint on knuckle, 
lefthand; heel or base of palm of right hand. 

Some general comments presented by Mrs. Griffin on the teaching 
of the grip were: 1) grip variations are permissible if results are good; 
2) overlapping grip is preferable, although the interlocking grip also 
has merit; 3) the tape mark on the grip of the clubs where the thumbs 
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go helps to square face of cluh, to position the hands the correct 
distange from the end of the club, to check the grip, and to eliminate 
the space between hands. 

In teaching the pattern of the swing, Mrs. Griffin suggested present- 
ing the “whole method.” Form fundamentals are imperative; style 
is individual. She then demonstrated the use of “swing wonder.” 

Techniques to help to develop in the students some kinesthetic 
awareness of the motions involved in swinging a golf club were 
demonstrated. 

The use of practice balls was next demonstrated, safety factors being 
stressed. 

The Panel was then devoted to a question and answer period. 


CO-EDUCATIONAL VOLLEYBALL 


Chairman: Eileen Bell, Bronxville, New York; Presiding Chair- 
man: Yolanda Klaskin, Merrick, New York; Speaker: Milton 
Hess, Great Neck High School, New York; Demonstration 
Group: Great Neck High School students and Garden City 
High School students; Recorder: E. Lois Staat, Great Neck High 
School, New York 


Introduction: 

The participating teams were selected by judges on the basis of 
team play, sportsmanship, and accuracy during an evening of com- 
petition. The purpose of co-educational volleyball is to combine 
both the boys’ and girls’ games into a co-educational activity. The 
role of co-educational volleyball in physical education both as an 
extra-curricular activity and as an interschool and recreational sport 
was emphasized: 

Included in the demonstration were: 1) Positions on floor—8 players 
for competition (optional), 2) Rotation of players—circular, 3) Sub- 
stituting—in at center back after side out, 4) Lead-up game—circle 
keep-up, girls only use set-up, 5) Review 3 types of serves—underhand, 
sidearm, overhand, 6) New recovery drill—recover and set-up to spiker, 
7) Spiking drill—using spotter, set-up high to the spiker. 

The demonstration ended with a short game putting into play the 
techniques and rules of co-educational volleyball. 


NATIONAL SPORTS FESTIVAL 


Chairman: Simon McNeely, U. S. Office of Education, Wash- 
ington, D..C.; Panel Members: Marvin Schutt, Jack George, 
William Ridinger, Harry Thompson; Summarizer and Re- 
corder: George Krablin, St. Lawrence Univertity, Canton, New 
York. 


Speaker: G. Marvin Schutt, Executive Secretary of the National Sport- 
ing Goods Association 
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1. The Festival was started in 1953, patterned after the National 
Music Week. 

2. The Festival is sponsored by some eleven national non-profit 
organizations with absolutely no commercialization being in- 
tended. 

3. The Basic purpose of the Festival is to promote sports and recre- 
ation on the local, state, and national level. 


Speaker: Jack George, Director of Physical Education, State of New 
Hampshire 

1. Discussion of the techniques of involving people in the National 
Sports Festival. 

2. Emphasis on starting at the top and getting a Governor’s procla- 
mation and then involving the following groups: Fish and game 
commissions; Planning and development boards; Public and 
private schools; Junior Chamber of Commerce; State Athletic 
Associations; and Conservation Departments. 

3. The governor in New Hampshire wrote personally to all city 
governing boards. 

4. New Hampshire combined the emphasis with the State Park and 
Conservation programs. 


Speaker: Harry Thompson, Board of Education, Great Neck, New York 

1. It is important to place emphasis on participation. 

2. Adult community group assistance is basic to the success of the 
group's program. 

3. The competitive and organized approach for the young adult 
groups is significant. 

4. There is increased emphasis nationally on the Senior Citizen 
or Golden Age groups. This group is responding very strongly 
when adequate professional supervision is given them. 


Speaker: William Ridinger, Recreation Director, Concord, North 
Carolina 

1. The National Sports Festival serves as a wonderful focus for 
community-wide motivation and the pooling of all resources for 
planning and carrying out a truly “Community Program.” 

2. The widely-based sponsoring committee is most important in 
planning and getting support. 

3. The Festival resulted in some very clear benefits for the recrea- 
tion program, including additional budget allotments for salar- 
ies, equipment and facilities, better county school relationships, 
and improved public relations. 


Discussion: 
The talks centered on the need for getting out the materials to the 
state level as quickly as possible. 
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Publicity was discussed as largely a local or state responsibility with 

aid coming from the National Office in the way of a suggestions kit. 

The activities included in the Festival are a local matter and can be 

as broad as desired. The most important result of the Festival has 

: been and should be the interpretation and promotion of more com- 
plete physical education and recreation programs for the public. 


RESEARCH COUNCIL 


Presiding Chairman: John Cooper, University of Southern Cali- 
fornia. 


RESEARCH LABORATORY EQUI@MENT AND DEMONSTRATIONS 


1. Henry J. Montoye, Michigan State, and James Humphrey, Uni- 
versity of Maryland: “Contoura Constat, and Michaelis-Kofranyi 
Calorimeter.” 

2. Paul Hunsicker, University of Michigan: “Three Directional 
Strength Testing Equipment.” 

3. Creighton J. Hale, Springfield College: ‘Electronic Instrument- 
Measuring Reaction Time and Speed of Movement of the Body 
and Its Parts.” 

4. H. Harrison Clarke, University of Oregon: “Effectiveness of Re- 
cording Muscular Strength as Measured by Cable Tensiometer, 
Strain Gauge, Spring Scale, and the Newman Myometer.” 

5. Franklin M. Henry, University of California: “Pattern Analysis 
of Blood Pressure and Heart Rate Based on Wezler-Boger Cardio- 
vascular Dynamics.” 

6. C. H. McCloy, State University of lowa: Grass Electromyography 
Equipment. 

7. J. Grove Wolf, University of Wisconsin, and R. W. Webster, 
Michigan State: “Research Laboratory Equipment Sources.” 

8. Thomas K. Cureton, University of [llinois: “The University of © 
Illinois Vertical Jump Reaction Timer.” 

9. Jane Mott, San Jose State College: “An Apparatus for Observing 
Eye Movements.” é 

10. Raymond A. Weiss, New York University, and Frank Sills, Uni- 
versity of Iowa: “Research Laboratory Layout and Equipment.” 

11. T. Erwin Blesh, Yale University: “Photometric Photography as 
a Device for Evaluating Posture.” 


RESEARCH QUARTERLY BOARD OF ASSOCIATE EDITORS 


Chairmar:: Ella H. Wright, Editor of Journal and Research 
Quarterly 
4 The chairman led a discussion dealing with the over-all improve- 
ment of the publication. The results of a recent Research Quarterly 
questionnaire were discussed, with Dr. Carolyn Bookwalter presenting 
figures on the returns. 
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It was generally agreed that, with the increase of membership, the 
Evaluative Criteria should be re-done every five years. 

The Associate Editors also agreed that: 

1. We need a time limit for revisions of manuscript to be turned in 
to the Editor; 

2. More Associate Editors are needed; and 

3. We need an evaluation of Associate Editors, since some reviewers 
seem to be more efficient than others. 


THE SOCIETY OF STATE DIRECTORS OF 
HEALTH, PHYSICAL EDUCATION, AND RECREATION 


(28TH ANNUAL MEETING) 


Chairman: Robert Yoho, Indiana State Board of Health; 
Participants: Edgar Fuller, Association of Chief State School 
Officers; Fred Moffet, New York State Education Department; 
Discussion Leader: Julian Smith, Michigan State College. 
Topic: “The State Director's Relationship to the National and State 
Agencies and Organizations.” Dedicated to Former State Directors. 
The Chairman opened the session with brief welcoming remarks. 
Two addresses, summaries of which are included below constituted 
the program for the morning, and were followed by a discussion led 
by Julian W. Smith. Discussing the report on the Higgins Lake Work- 


shop, the state directors tried to relate the findings and outcome of 
the workshop to the essential points made by the main speakers. 


Speaker: Fred Moffet, Associate Commissioner of Elementary, Sec- 
ondary, and Adult Education, State Education Department, Albany, 
New York. 

“A State Department Provides Leadership in Health, Physical Educa- 
tion, and Recreation” 


The State Director of Health and Physical Education has a very 
definite place in the supervision of teachers who prepare children to 
live in the hydrogen age. In looking at the future, we need to face 
complete revision of thinking in our field. We have made a transition 
from a rural to an urban to a suburban people within a very short 
period of time. Our work, to protect the front line in health pre- 
paredness and recreation, which began with World War I, is more 
important today than it ever was before. It seems that people are not 
able to live with their fellow men, and that the grip of evil has a 
strong hold on us. q 

We must develop new concepts of supervision. We must think of 
contacting more groups than in the past and of developing a closer 
relationship between the state supervisor and the supervisor of teachers 
in local communities. More public participation must be solicited 
through these groups and councils. We must learn to work more 
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closely with groups concerned with health and safety, civil defense, 
camping education, etc. 

‘Our responsibility for health, physical education and recreation 
has never been clearly defined. The program in Germany failed be- 
cause it lacked a moral or spiritual aspect; Japan used only health and 
hygiene; Scandinavian programs are incomplete; raw power in Russia 
is insufficient. In order to have a successful program in any nation we 
must combine health, physical education, morals, etc. We, the apostles 
of health, physical education, and recreation, can prepare people for 
the American way of life, but we must develop a better understanding 
of what our country is. 


Speaker: Edgar Fuller, Executive Secretary, Association of Chief State 
School Officers, Washington, D. C. 

“Views of the National Council of Chief State School Officers Con- 
cerning Education Leadership” 


It is only in recent years that the position of State School Officer 
has become one with professional characteristics. Although the politi- 
cal scientist would have it otherwise, there has been a gradual separa- 
tion of the State Department of Public Instruction from _ political 
control. 

The primary object of The National Association of State School 
Officers is to assist and encourage the various state departments of 


public instruction throughout the country. These agencies must func- 
tion as professional bodies capable of providing the best guidance 
and direction possible to the educational programs of the states. 

Dr. Fuller pointed out that in his early years as Executive Secretary 
of this organization all of his attention was directed toward the Chief 
State School Officer. In recent years, however, the various specialized 
groups which make up the official family of the Chief State School 
Officers have been commanding attention. Those programs of the 
State Educational System which had received Federal subsidy had, in 
all probability, gained more recognition than those not receiving such 
a subsidy. There.is a definite need for the development of a philosophy 
which would lead to a closer coordination of activity and to an under- 
standing of the fact that the purpose of all education is to further 
child growth and development. 

Health, physical education, and recreation have an important con- 
tribution to make to the total educational program. An organization 
such as the Society of State Directors, which is generally a part of the 
state education staff, should associate itself as closely as possible with 
the official family, that is, The National Council of State School 
Officers. 


SECOND GENERAL SESSION 
Presiding Chairman: Ruth Byler 
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The following representatives of agencies and associations were 
called upon to discuss the services, the source materials, administra- 
tion, school programs, and teacher materials available through their 
respective agencies: American Dental Association—Perry Sandell, 
American Heart Association—Dorothy Schoeber, American Medical As- 
sociation — Fred Hein, National Recreation Association—Robert 
Gamble, National Social Hygiene Association—Kathryn Rahl, Ameri- 
can Cancer Society—Robert Thorpe, National Infantile Paralysis 
Foundation—Marian Miller, National Tuberculosis Association—Char- 
lotte Leach. 

Under the direction of Raymond Maguire, the group focused its 
attention on the society’s relationship with other organizations. 

The following participants presented reports concerning their re- 
spective groups: College Health Association—Ellis Champlin, Educa- 
tion Conference of The American Dental Association—Elizabeth 
Avery, Education Safety Committee—Paul E. Landis, Eighth Confer- 
ence on Citizenship—Elmer Cottrell, Federation of National Organiza- 
tion for Recreation—Bertram Kessel, International Conference on 
Physical Education—Jack George, Charles Spencer, Elsa Schneider, 
Howard Richardson, Simon McNeeley; National Committee for Im- 
provement of Professional Preparation in HPER—Joe Neal, National 
Conference for Facilities for HPER—Harold Jack. 

THIRD GENERAL SESSION 


Presiding Chairman and Discussion Leader: Charles Spencer, 
State Department of Health and Education, North Carolina, 
Past President. Recorder: Frances R. Stuart, State Education 
Department, New York. 

“Activities and Problems of State Directors” 

All states are concerned about certification of professional personnel 
in the areas of health, physical education, and recreation. Some states 
have attempted to organize interstate committees to discuss the prob- 
lems involved, and a few others have established advisory councils for 
professional education and certification guidance. State directors are 
putting into practice some of the recommendations of the Higgins 
Lake Workshop. 

In regard to the problem of general supervisors replacing specialized 
supervisors at the state level, present practice seems to indicate that 
several states have added additional staff to the “so-called” special 
divisions of education. One state pointed out that a closer working 
relationship between the special supervisor and the general supervisor 
was essential to meet the responsibility of the State Education Depart- 
ment. 

Colleges and universities that train professional personnel have 
conducted workshops and symposiums for the purpose of upgrading 
their programs. The colleges and universities in one state, under 
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the leadership of the State Association and the State Education Depart- 
ment, have established a three-year program to study problems of 
certification, selection of candidates, internship, training, etc. The 
recommendations presented by the National Committee for the Im- 
provement of the Professional Preparation in Health, Physical Educa- 
tion and Recreation are being followed in many states. Colleges and 
universities are beginning to use the evaluative criteria suggested by 
this same group. 

In those states where driver education is administered as a responsi- 
bility of the State Education Department, several methods were used. 
One state finances the program through special funds; that is, twenty- 
five cents from each learner's permit is allocated to the State Education 
Department for administering this program. Administering programs 
with funds which are earmarked may not be desirable since it is likely 
that these funds might be the first to be cut in the event of need for 
decreasing the total state budget. On the other hand, some directors 
felt that if funds allocated for driver education were established as 
part of the general fund, this money might be used for other purposes. 

Standards for facilities in all states are of paramount importance, 
and should be supported by policy. In the establishment of such 
criteria, caution was advised in recognizing the fact that minimum 
facilities may become accepted as the maximum. 

Interpretation of programs to State Education Department person- 
nel, superintendents, principals, and lay public is a responsibility of 
the directors that seems to need much attention. State directors in 
several states have, in order to inform principals and superintendents 
about programs, organized workshops, and symposiums for those 
involved, as was recommended at the Higgins Lake Workshop meet- 
ings. Techniques of communication seer to constitute one of the 
problems to be followed up at future directors’ workshops. 

The Educational Policies Commission report, School Athletics was 
recognized by the directors as one of the most significant steps thus 
far taken by school administrators in attempting to cooperate with 
our professions in providing the best type of program for youth. 


FOURTH GENERAL SESSION 


With President-Elect Harley L. Robertson presiding, the fourth 
session carried out the theme, “Round-Up of Pioneer State Directors.” 
Remarks entitled “Memories” were presented by James E. Rogers, 
founder and inspirer of the Society of State Directors, secretary-treas- 
urer, 1926-1940. 

Six directors were called upon for short comments on the idea of 
“Passing On the Torch.” Bernice Moss, N. P. Neilson, Jackson R. 
Sherman, and Ray O. Duncan narrated the past work of the state 
directors and their role as state leaders. Herbert Steiner and Joe G. 
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Neal, who represent newer state directors, presented the challenge and 
hopes of state directors for the future. 

J. G. Neal, Representative of the Society of State Directors on the 
National Committee for Improvement of Professional Preparation in 
Health Education, Physical Education, and Recreation reported. 

More than one thousand of each of the evaluation schedules for 
professional preparation in health education, physical education, and 
recreation have been distributed by the National Headquarters for 
the AAHPER and the American Association of Colleges for Teacher 
Education. The schedules were developed under the chairmanship of 
the following persons: Dr. Charles C. Wilson and Dr. Morey Fields— 
Health Education; Dr. Ruth Abernathy—Physical Education; and Dr. 
G. B. Fitzgerald—Recreation. 

The reports of the Jackson’s Mill and Pére Marquette Conferences 
were used in the preparation of the first drafts of the schedules. The 
tentative health education schedules were revised by health educators, 
those for physical education by physical educators, and those for recre- 
ation by recreation personnel. Some state committees have used them 
as bases for revision of state standards; colleges and universities have 
used them for self-evaluation; American Association of Colleges for 
Teacher Education visitations have included the application of the 
schedules upon request of colleges visited. 


YMCA PHYSICAL EDUCATION MEETINGS 


Statler Sessions: 

Call to Order: H. L. (Ted) Giles, Chairman New York State Physi- 
cal Education Committee, presiding. 

Welcome: R. L- Dickinson, Executive Vice-President, New York 
City YMCA 

Panel: Half-Round Table of “Old Timers”: 
“The Challenge of Values” 
Wm. Rowe, Brooklyn Central executive, Presiding 
Harold Kistler, West Side “Y” Earl Taraldsen, Grand Central 

RR “Y” 
Archie Stearns, New York State staff, emeritus. 
William Sloane House Sessions 

Luncheon: 
Ellis Champlin, Springfield College, presiding 
“The Challenge of Values” 
A. H Steinhaus, George Williams College 

Panel: Half-Round table of “Young Bloods”: 
“The Challenge of Values” 
H. T. Friermood, National Council, presiding 

Al Chrone, Westfield, N. J. “Y,’” Al Melleby, Brooklyn Central “Y” 
Robert Salisbury, Westfield (Mass.) YMCA 





Business Mecrines 
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Freudeigheit Supper 
Lynn Russell, President, National Association of Physical Direc- 
tors Society, presiding 
Fun and Fellowship under Rene Kern, Brooklyn Central. 


REPRESENTATIVE ASSEMBLY 


RESOLUTIONS 
The following resolutions presented by the Resolutions Committee 
- were approved by the Board of Directors and by the Representative 
Assembly: 
Teacher Education and Recruitment 

The number of potential candidates in health and physical educa- 
tion is decreasing. For example, in 1950, 13,792 physical education 
teachers were graduated from college prepared to teach physical edu- 
cation in high school. In 1953, the number dropped to 8,266—a de- 
crease of 40.1 per cent. This decrease in the number of candidates 
occurred in spite of the fact that the greatest impact of the enrollment 
bulge has been felt only by the first and second grades. 

Significant steps are now being taken by national organizations in 
recruiting and toward achieving true professional status for teachers; 
and only through united effort on the national, state, and local level 
will the situation be improved. 

The Association reaffirms its position on teacher education. It 
unites with all departments of the NEA and state education associa- 
tions to participate vigorously in the course of action that is planned 
by the National Council for Accreditation of Teacher Education. The 
major goal to be achieved by the Council is timely, urgent organized 
effort toward recognition of teaching as a profession and provision of 
programs, facilities and other resources which will be adequate to 
insure professional competence. The Council also assumes the task of 
evolving suitable standards and effective procedures for the voluntary 
accreditation of programs of teacher education in colleges and univer- 
sities. 

The National Commission on Teacher Education and Professional 
Standards of the National Education Association has issued Statements 
of Policy which relate to the certification, salaries and in-service growth 
of teachers. The Association urges its members to become familiar 
with and to support these policies, and to coordinate their efforts with 
NCTEPS to upgrade the professional preparation, teacher competency, 
and in-service growth of teachers. 

The Association continues to recognize the important contributions 
of the American Association of Colleges for Teacher Education in its 
work, which is fundamentally concerned with continuous improve- 
ment of teacher education. The Association encourages members to 
use AACTE standards of evaluation for self-appraisal of their 


programs. 
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The Association urges that Boards of Education and School Ad- 
ministrators continue their efforts to assure full health education, 
physical education, and recreation education experiences for all chil- 
dren. This would require expanded programs of in-service education 
for classroom teachers assigned to this task. It also necessitates ex- 
panded supervision and added special consultants in this field. 


The Association wishes to commend its committees working on the 
vocational pamphlets designed to acquaint high school students and 
vocational counselors with the occupational opportunities in health 
education, physical education, and recreation education. 


Construction Needs 


America can not afford to short change its youth. Today the nation 
needs 314,000 additional rooms to house its school population. Many 
communities, have not prepared for the increased enrollment, and as 
a result many elementary schools are operating on morning and after- 
noon shifts. The greatest enrollment impact has not yet hit the 
secondary schools. Within six years the nation will need 416,000 more 
classrooms than it does today. 


The Association joins the American Association of School Ad- 
ministrators in advocating that federal financial support be granted 
to states for construction of elementary and secondary school facilities. 
The program should be made an important part of any future public 
works program. Funds should be administered by the U.S. Office of 
Education channeled through State Departments of Education to local 
school districts. 


The Association urges that all members become acquainted with 
new construction methods which affect health education, physical 
education, and recreation education, that they may be able to counsel 
intelligently with school officials as to needed facilities. 


The Association commends the United States Department of Health, 
Education, and Welfare for arranging a series of conferences to begin 
next fall to study school problems including how to meet the need 
for future school construction. 


Juvenile Delinquency 


Reports from the United States Department of Health, Education, 
and Welfare indicate that delinquent behavior by youngsters is in- 
creasing. The number of youngsters appearing before courts between 
1948 and 1952 was reported up 29 per cent. This was about five 
times the percentage increase in the number of teen-agers. Within a 
decade, there will be an increase of about 40 per cent more adoles- 
cents. This could mean, if the rate of delinquency stood at its 1952 
level, that as many as 1,400,000 youngsters would be picked up by the 
police in 1960. There is some evidence to indicate that the serious 
violations of law appear to be more numerous. 
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Juvenile delinquency is a complex problem. More research into 
causes, preventions, and treatments is needed. The Association sin- 
cerely believes that sound programs-of health and physical education 
and recreation can help lessen delinquency. 

It commends the Children’s Bureau for creating the Juvenile Delin- 
quency Branch in its Division of Social Services and the action already 
taken by the Branch, the National Education Association, and the 
many cooperating organizations and groups for focusing public con- 
cern and initiating community action on this problem. The Associa- 
tion pledges its support of this movement in behalf of American youth. 


School Athletics 

The Association is in accord with the following affirmation included 
in the most recent publication of the Educational Policies Commission 
entitled School Athletics: 

We believe in athletics as an important part of the school physical 
education program. We believe that the experience of playing ath- 
letic games should be a part of the education of all children and 
youth who attend school in the United States. 

Participation in sound athletic programs, we believe, contributes 
to health and happiness, physical skill and emotional] inaturity, 
social competence and moral values. 

We believe that cooperation and competition are both important 
components of American life. Athletic participation can help teach 
the values of cooperation as well as the spirit of competition. 

Playing hard and palying to win can help to build character. So 
also de learning to “take it” in the rough and tumble of vigorous 
play, experiencing defeat without whimpering and victory without 
gloating, and disciplining one’s self to comply with the rules of the 
games and of good sportsmanship. 

We reafhrm our relationship with the National Federation of State 
High School Athletic Associations and the National Association of 
Secondary School Principals in the development of athletics as an 
integral part of the school program. 


Research Emphasis 

The Association urges that there be more research in making prac- 
tical studies of methods which affect attitudes and behavior patterns 
in all developmental areas in health education, physical education, and 
recreation education and that fuller use be made of the results and 
techniques employed in the study of human relations. Studies of this 
kind can be conducted by any competent teacher who wants to help 
others grow. It is also desirable that the kind of research sanctioned 
by educational institutions and their agents be in accord with cur- 
rently acceptable research standards and practices. 


Cooperation with Other Nations 
The United States is cooperating with other nations in the advance- 
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ment of world understanding and peace through the United Nations 
and the United Nations Educational, Scientific, and Cultural Organi- 
zation. The Association joins with other Departments of the National 
Education Association in supporting this movement of cooperation 
among nations. 

The Association commends the work of its Committee on Interna- 
tional Relations together with the Joint Council of International 
Affairs in Health, Physical Education, and Recreation in planning 
the International Congress on the Essentials of Physical Education for 
Youth. It pledges cooperation with the officials of the Olympic and 
Pan American Games. 

The Association endorses the recommendation to. UNESCO and to 
the World Health Organization from the International Congress on 
the Essentials of Physical Education for Youth, Connecticut Valley, 
U.S.A., April 11-16, 1954. 

The Association is an affiliate of the Pan-American Confederation 
of Associations of Teachers of Physical Education. 


Publications Appreciation 
The American Association for Health, Physical Education, and 
Recreation wishes to express its appreciation to the following groups 
for authoritative publications which contribute to better understand- 
ing and knowledge in the fields of health education, physical edu- 
cation, and recreation education. 
American Association of School Administrators, Health in Schools 
(Revised Edition) 
American Dental Association, A Dental Health Program for Schools 
Association for Supervision and Curriculum Development, Fostering 
Mental Health in Our Schools 
Department of Elementary School Principals of the NEA, Health in 
Elementary Schools 
Joint Committee of the Nationa! Education Association and the 
American Medical Association on Health Problems in Education, 
School Health Services 
Educational Policies Commission of the National Education Asso- 
ciation, School Athletics 
Contributors to the 1954 Yearbook of this Association, Children in 
Focus 
Report of the Joint Committee on Athletic Competition for Chil- 
dren of Elementary and Junior High School Age, Desirable Ath- 
letic Competition for Children 
Convention A pprectation 
The Association thanks all who have helped make this 58th ¢ Con- 
vention a success, with especial appreciation to the following who 
were in charge: 
Nelson Walke, Convention Manager; Chairman, Department of 
Physical Education (Men), Brooklyn College 












ExuiprTors 
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Carlton Reilly, Assistant to the Manager; Assistant Professor, 


Brooklyn College 


Gertrude Cohen, Local Committees; Chairman, Department of 
Health and Physical Education, Women, Midwood High School 
Joseph Smith, Registration; Assistant Professor, Brooklyn College 


COMPANY 
Adirondack Bats 


Aldrich & Aldrich, Inc. 
American Book Company 


American Archery Co., 
Inc. 

American Institute of 
Baking 


American Junior Bowling 
Congress 
The Athletic Institute 


Athletic Trainers Supply 
Co. 

A. S. Barnes & Company, 
Inc. 

The Bike Web Company 


Bowser, Inc. 
Bristol-Meyers Company 


Tom Broderick Company 


Brooks-Allen Company 

Burns Record Company 

Champion Knitwear Co., 
Inc. 


Cameron Heartometer 
Company 

Capezio 

Cereal Institute, Inc. 

Coca-Cola Company 

The College House, Inc. 


State University of New 
York 

Dance Master System 

Dudley Lock Corporation 


EXHIBITORS 


LOCATION 
Dolgeville, New York 


Chicago, Illinois 
New York, Cincinnati, 
Chicago 


Clarendon Hills, Illinois 


Chicago, Illinois 


Chicago, Illinois 

Chicago, Illinois 

New York City, New York 
New York City 

Chicago, Illinois 


Fort Wayne, Indiana 
New York City 


Parsons, Kansas 
Rochester, New York 
Stratford, Connecticut 
Rochester, New York 
Chicago, Illinois 


New York City 
Chicago, Illinois 


New York City 
Cortland, New York 


Albany, New York 
Crystal Lake, Illinois 


REPRESENTATIVES 

Hal Schumacher, George 
Davis 

Lillian Ziskind 

L. L. Bruggeman, W. T. 
Sawyer, H. E. Baylety, 
J. S. K. Hand 

Olive Besco Layer, Mar- 
jory D. Lyons 

Margaret Delaney, Vir- 
ginia White, Adele G. 
Columbia, Ellen’ H. 
Semrow 

Milton Raymer 


Theodore P. Bank, Mal 
Schmidt 

Lee H. Stock, Allan Scott, 
A. S. Francis 

John Lowell Pratt, Hugh 
Johnson 

Paul German, Paul 
Rowan, Alec Meszaros 

A. M. Clarke 

Marion P. Morris, Ida B. 
Crawford, Janice Tighe 

Harold F. Sergel, Dave 
Long, Tom H. Broder- 
ick, Geo, C, Dailey 

Miss Julie Lee 

Anne Burns 

Dave Friedland, Phil Ru- 
benstein, Milton Spiel- 
berg 

Dr. Alex S. Cameron 


Norman H. Survis 
Harry J. Fowler 


Harold Kindred, Irv 
Bolton 
D. C. Moffer 


Gary Cashman 

E. W. Sundell, Walter A. 
Braun, Cari A. Bauer, 
Mr. Parks 
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COMPANY 
Dudley Sports Company 


Evaporated Milk Associa- 
tion 
Folk Dance House 


Frost Woven Wire Com- 
pany 
Max Goodman & Son 


Harper Goodman & Son 


Higham, Neilson, Whit- 
ridge & Reid, Inc. 


Hillerich & Bradsby Co. 


International Cellucotton 
Products Co. 

Jamaica Sportswear, Inc. 

Laidlaw_Brothers 

Geo. McArthur & Sons, 
Inc. 

McGraw-Hill Book Com- 
pany 

The Mac Gregor Co. 

Master Lock Compeny 

Fred Medart Products, 
Inc. 

’ Metropolitan Life Insur- 

ance Company 


E. R. Moore Co. 


The C. V. Mosby Com- 
pany 

Murray's Athletic Equip. 
Corp. 

National Dairy Council 

National Foundation for 
Infantile Paralysis 

National Golf Foundation 


National Sporting Goods 
Association 

New York University 

Nissen Trampoline Co. 

A. J. Nystrom & Co. 


Ocean Pool Supply Co., 
Inc. 


LOCATION 
New York City 


Chicago, Illinois 
New York City 
Washington, D. C. 
New York City 
New York City 
Boston, Philadelphia, 
Nashville, Los Angeles, 
Chicago 
Louisville, Kentucky 
Chicago, Illinois 
Olney, Illinois 
Chicago, Illinois 
Baraboo, Wisconsin 
New York City 
Cincinnati, Ohio 
Milwaukee, Wisconsin 


St. Louis, Missouri 


New York City 


New York, Chicago 
St. Louis, Missouri 
New York City 


Chicago, Illinois 
New York City 


Chicago, Illinois 
Chicago, Illinois 
New York City 
Cedar Rapids, lowa 


Chicago, Illinois 


New York City 
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REPRESENTATIVES 
George D. Full, Charles 
Gilbert 
Hilda Ballestro, Dr. Mari- 
etta Eichelberger 
Michael Herman, 
Ann Herman 
A. W. Roache 


Mary 


Morris M. Goodman, Mrs. 
Y. Muller 

George A. Middendorf, 
Robert G. Hawley, 
Kenneth B. Demaree 

Donald R. MacArthur, G. 
Kingman Reid 


Stan Kazmark, Jack 
McGrath 

Marion Jones, Jane Staf- 
ford 

Les McKelfresh 

Frank Bunnell 

Andrew M. McArthur 


E. H. Waenting 

Joe Kelly 

C. M. Kelly, R. C. Collin 

Miss Alice Allen Sefton, 
Mrs. Emily Hammond, 
Mr. Rees Jones 


P, J. O’Brien, S. Owen, F. 
Seaton, F. Omerso 


Frank A. Volk, P. F. 
Cawley 
D. M. Murray 


Nancy Carter 
May Lipton 


Rex McMorris, Dan Shee- 
han 

G. Marvin Shutt, Robert 
J. Youngblood 

Miss Warrine Eastburn 


William Tuach, A. B. 
Bolinder, L. F. Swierk 
Edward L. Keuerleber, 


Joseph Colasuono, 
Della Rothermel, Burt 
Paris, Margaret Matz, 
Joseph Wiesner 
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COMPANY 
Pennsylvania Athletic 
Products 


Personal Products Corpo- 
ration 


Petersen Gym Mats 
Photometric Corporation 


The J. E. Porter Corpo- 
ration 

Prentice-Hall, Inc. 

Rawlings Sporting Goods 
Company 

RCA Victor 

Rek-O-Kut Company 


Russell Records 


W. B. Saunders Company 


Scott, Foresman and Com- 
pany 

The Seamless Rubber 
Company 


A. G. Spalding & Bros. 


The Sponge Rubber 
Products Company 

Springfield College 

Square Dance Associates 

Storm Flooring Company, 
Inc. 

Sylvia Putziger Blazers 

Tampax, Incorporated 


Alex Taylor & Co., Inc. 


Toni Company 
United States Rubber 
Company 


Universal Sports Corpora- 
tion 

W. J. Voit Rubber Corp. 

Wilson Sporting Goods 
Company 

Wright and Ditson 


LOCATION 
Akron, Ohio 


Milltown, New Jersey 


Philadelphia, Pa. 
New York City 


Ottawa, Illinois 


New York City 
St. Louis, Missouri 


Camden, New Jersey 


Long Island City, 
York 
Ventura, California 


New 


Chicago, Dallas, Atlanta, 
New York 


New Haven, Connecticut 


New York City 
Shelton, Connecticut 


Springfield, Massachusetts 
Freeport, New York 
New York City 


New York City 
New York City 


New York City 


Chicago, Illinois 
New York City 


New York City 


Danville, Illinois 


Boston, Massachusetts 


REPRESENTATIVES 
Howard Bliss, John 
Murphy 
Peggy Frampton 


Albert J. Petersen 


Theodore Yonkler, 
Nichoas Artamonoff 


Ray L. Hart 


Donald W. Jones 


Miss Anne O'Keeffe 
Avery Yudin 


Walter Lee Payne, Ted 
Russell 

Paul K. Schneider, Tyler 
Buchenau, James B. 
Finn 

R. E. Englehardt, D. L. 
Van Dillen 

Edward J. Casey, Ed Don- 
nelly, Chet Ryan, 
“Ducky” Pond 

R. Earl Jones, Cliff Simp- 
son 

Fred Hammer, Ted Rose- 
lie, J. J. Corrigan 

Howard H. MacMullen 


Sylvia Putziger 

Lois R. Ackerman, Mad- 
eleine B.  Berlinquet 
and Vera J. Milow 

Mrs. Jeanne Cook and 
Mrs. Dorothy Rapelye 

Nancy Hitch 

W. E. Fitzharris, J. R. 
McMenamin, A. C. 
Hocking, J. A. Kuhn 
and P. E. Ward 


John Tarwain, Harry 
Fisher, Dudley Wallace 

Eleanor Edwards, Ethel 
Haviland 
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FILM PRESENTATIONS 


Analysis of Foot Action and. Ripple Sole Dynamics in Walking. University of 
Southern California 

Badminton Fundamentals, Coronet Films 

Body Care & Grooming. McGraw-Hill 

Born in the White House. National Foundation for Infantile Paralysis 

Classroom in the Cascades. Washington State Department of Public Instruction 

County and Community Recreation in Action. University of Indiana 

Emotional Health. McGraw-Hill 

Getting Ready Physically. Coronet Films 

Growth. International Film Bureau 

Health, Physical Education & Recreation in the Cincinnati Public Schools. W. K. 
Streit 

Heredity and Prenatal Development. McGraw-Hill 

It’s All In Knowing How. National Dairy Council 

Loop Films on Artificial Respiration and Diving. AAHPER 

Molly Grows Up. Personal Products Co. 

Physical Aspects of Puberty. McGraw-Hill 

Principles of Development. McGraw-Hill 

Safety on the Playground. Encyclopedia Brittanica Films 

Shyness. McGraw-Hill 

Skippy and the 3R’s, National Education Association 

Speed-A-Way. Marjorie S. Larson 

Sports af the Southwest. Santa Fe Film Bureau 

Square Dancing. Sets in Order 

The Stratton Story. Teaching Film Custodians 

Volleyball for Boys, Coronet Films 

Which Fate. National Society for Medical Research , 

Your Childrens Play. McGraw-Hill 


OFFICERS OF THE ASSOCIATION, 1954-56 


(The officers will be happy to hear from the members of AAHPER and others 
who are interested in the work of the Association. They welcome suggestions for 
ways to improve the Association's services to education.) 


BOARD OF DIRECTORS 


President: Ruth Abernathy, University of California, Los Angeles 24, California 

President-elect: Ray O. Duncan, West Virginia University, Morgantown, W. Va. 

Past-President: Clifford Lee Brownell, Columbia University, New York 27, New York 

Vice-President, Health Education: Pattric Ruth O'Keefe, Public Schools, Kansas 
City 11, Missouri 

Vice-President, Physical Education: Eleanor Metheny, University of Southern Cali- 
fornia, Los Angeles 7, California 

Vice-President, Recreation Education: W. H. Orion, Veterans Administration, 49 
4th St., San Francisco 3, California 


DISTRICT REPRESENTATIVES 


Central: M. Gladys Scott, State University of lowa, Iowa City, lowa 

Eastern: William L. Hughes, Temple University, Philadelphia 22, Pennsylvania 
Midwest: Edwina Jones, Board of Education, Cleveland 14, Ohio 

Northwest: Paul R. Washke, University of Oregon, Eugene, Oregon 

Southern: Thomas E. McDonough, Emory University, Emory University, Georgia 
Southwest: Elwood C, Davis, University of Southern California, Los Angeles 7, Calif. 





Fare Tuee wei / 
Come back again? 
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OFFICERS OF HEALTH EDUCATION DIVISION 


Vice-President: Pattric Ruth O'Keefe, Public Schools, Kansas City 11, Missouri 

Vice-President-elect: Robert Yoho, Director, Division of Health and Physical 
Education, State Board of Health, 1330 West Michigan Street, Indianapolis, 
Indiana 

Past-Vice President: Fred V. Hein, Bureau of Health Education, American 
Medical Association, 535 North Dearborn Street, Chicago, III. 


ELEMENTARY SCHOOL HEALTH EDUCATION 
Chairman: Leslie W. Irwin, Professor of Education, Boston University, School 
of Education, Boston, Massachusetts 
Chairman-elect: J. S. Nicoll, Supervisor of Health and Physical Education, El 
Paso Public Schools, El Paso, Texas 
Secretary: Mary J]. Moriarty, Professor of Education, State Teachers College, 
Bridgewater, Massachusetts 


COMMUNITY HEALTH EDUCATION 
. Chairman: Charlotte Leach, National Tuberculosis Association, 1790 Broadway, 
New York 19, New York 
Chairman-elect: Marian V. Miller, Program Consultant, American Heart Asso- 
ciation, 44 East 23rd Street, New York, New York 
Secretary: Janet Shair, Public Education Field Consultant, American Cancer 
Society, 47 Beaver Street, New York 4, New York 


SCHOOL AND COLLEGE HEALTH SERVICES 
Chairman: Marie A. Hinrichs, M.D., Director, School Health Services, Chicago 
Public Schools, Chicago, Illinois 
Chairman-elect: (Mrs.) Elizabeth Stobo, R.N., Inst. Nursing Education, Teachers 
College, Columbia University, New York, New York 
Secretary: Julia M. Pratt, Assistant Professor, Adelphi College, Garden City, 
New York 
COLLEGE HEALTH EDUCATION 
Chairman: Ross Allen, Professor, State Teachers College, Cortland, New York 
Chairman-elect: Elena Sliepcevich, Professor of Health Education, Springfield 
College, Springfield, Massachusetts 
Sécretary; Arthur L. Harnett, Professor of Health Education, Pennsylvania State 
University, State College, Pennsylvania 


SECONDARY SCHOOL HEALTH EDUCATION 
Chairman: Helen Byington, Supervisor of Health and Physical Education, 
Houston Independent School District, Houston, Texas 
Chairman-elect: Richard LeFevre, Supervisor of Health and Physical Education, 
Arlington Public Schools, Arlington, Virginia 
Secretary: (Miss) Wallace Wesley, Assistant Professor, Northern Illinois State 
University, DeKalb, Illinois 
SAFETY EDUCATION 
Chairman: Harold K. Jack, Supervisor of Health, Physical Education, Safety 
and Recreation, State Department of Education, Richmond, Virginia 
Chairman-elect: Homer Allen, Professor of Health and Physical Education, 
Purdue University, Lafayette, Indiana 
Secretary: Ronald Patterson, Michigan State College, East Lansing, Michigan 


OFFICERS OF PHYSICAL EDUCATION DIVISION 


Vice-President: Eleanor Metheny, University of Southern California, Los 
Angeles 7, California 
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Vice-President-elect: Elmon L. Vernier, Director of Health and Physical Edu- 
cation, Board of Education, Baltimore Public Schools, Gorsuch and Ken- 
nedy Streets, Baltimore Maryland 

Past-Vice-President: Ray O. Duncan, Dean, School of Physical Education and 
Athletics, West Virginia University, Morgantown, West Virginia 


COLLEGE 
Chairman: Gwendolyn Drew, Professor of Physical Education, Washington Uni- 
versity, St. Louis 5, Missouri 
Chairman-elect: Wesley K. Ruff, Associate Professor of Health and Physical 
Education, University of Arizona, Tucson 
Secretary: Thomas McDonough, Professor of Physical Education, Emory Uni- 
versity, Emory University, Georgia 


ELEMENTARY 
Chairman: James Humphrey, Asst. Professor of Physical Education and Health, 
College of Physical Education, Recreation and Health, University of Mary- 
land, College Park, Maryland 
Chairman-elect: Delia P. Hussey, Supervisor of Health and Physical Education, 
Board of Education, Detroit Public Schools, Hancock Street, Detroit, Mich. 
Secretary: Lorena Porter, Department of Physical Education for Women, State 
University of Iowa, Iowa City, lowa 


SECONDARY 
Chairman: Nelson G. Lehsten, Head, Department of Health and Physical Edu- 
cation, University High School, University of Michigan, Ann Arbor, Mich. 
Chairman-elect: Helen Starr, Director of Health, Physical Education, and 
Recreation, Board of Education, Minneapolis Public Schools, Minneapolis, 
Minnesota 
Secretary: John Brogneaux, Director of Health & Physical Education, Bloom- 
ington High School, Bloomington, Indiana 


OFFICERS OF GENERAL DIVISION 


Vice-President: W. H. Orion, Veterans Administration, 49 4th St., San Francisco 
3, California 

Vice-President-elect: Jackson M. Anderson, Division of Physical Education for 
Men, Purdue University, Lafayette, Indiana 

Past-Vice-President: Ben W. Miller, Department of Physical Education, Uni- 
versity of California at Los Angeles, Los Angeles 24, California 


PUBLIC RECREATION 
Chairman: Caswell M. Miles, Chief, Physical Education Bureau, State Depart: 
ment of Education, Albany 1, New York 
Chairman-elect: Thelma Bishop, Michigan State College, East Lansing, Mich. 
Secretary: Ernest V. Blohm, Executive Secretary, Michigan Inter-Agency Council 
for Recreation, Lansing 26, Michigan 


INDUSTRIAL RECREATION 
Chairman: Frieda Bock, Metropolitan Life Insurance Company, 1 Madison 
Avenue, New York 10, New York 
Chairman-elect: William T. Prichard, Recreation Director, General Motors 
Corporation, Detroit 2, Michigan 
Secretary: Robert A. Turner, Coordinator, Department of Community Recrea- 
tion, West Point Mfg. Company, West Point, Georgia 


RECREATIONAL THERAPY 
Chairman: Martin W. Meyer, Chief, Recreation Section, Special Services, VA 
Hospital, Montrose, New York 
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Chairman-elect: C. W. Morgan, Springfield College, Springfield, Massachusetts 
Secretary: Elizabeth Rosen, Teachers College, Columbia University, New York 
27, New York 


VOLUNTARY AND YOUTH SERVING AGENCIES 
Chairman: Berthold Demsch, Max Strauss Center, 3500 Douglas Blvd., Chicago 
23, Illinois 
Chairman-elect: Gladys L. Brown, National Board, YWCA’s, 600 Lexington 
Avenue, New York 22, New York 
Secretary: J. Wesley McVicar, National Council, YMCA’s of Canada, 15 Spadina 
Road, Toronto 4, Canada 


OFFICERS OF RECREATION DIVISION 
AAHPER President-elect: Ray Duncan, West Virginia University, Morgantown 


ADMINISTRATION AND SUPERVISION 
Chairman: Elmon L. Vernier, Department of Education, Baltimore 18, Md. 
Chairman-elect: Edwina Jones, Board of Education, 1380 E. 6th St., Cleveland 

14, Ohio 
Secretary: Frances Wayman Hogan, Public Schools, Fort Worth, Texas 


AQUATIC 
Chairman: LaNore Morehouse, American Red Cross, Chicago, Illinois 
Chairman-elect: Fred Lanoue, Georgia Tech, Atlanta, Georgia 
Secretary: Edward Smyke, Emory University, Emory University, Georgia 


ATHLETICS—BOYS AND MEN 
Chairman: E, F. Voltmer, Director, Physical Education for Men, Drake Uni- 
versity, Des Moines, lowa 
Chairman-elect: Harris F. Beeman, Michigan State College, Lansing, Michigan 
Secretary: Finn B. Erickson, Public Schools, Waterloo, Iowa 


ATHLETICS—GIRLS AND WOMEN (National Section for Girls & Women’s Sports) 
Chairman: Aileene Lockhart, University of Southern California, Los Angeles 
Chairman-elect: Grace Fox, Florida State University, Tallahassee, Florida 
Secretary: Hazel Dettman, Supervisor of Physical Education, Board of Educa- 

tion, Fargo, North Dakota 


CAMPING AND OUTDOOR EDUCATION 
Chairman: Randal! Watkins, University of Wyoming, Laramie, Wyoming 
Chairman-elect: Robert Gatley, Director, School Camping, Newton Public 

Schools, Newton, Massachusetts 
Secretary: Barbara Holland, Director, Mill Lake Camp, Dearborn Public 
Schools, Dearborn, Michigan 


DANCE 
Chairman: Elizabeth Hayes, University of Utah, Salt Lake City 
Chairman-elect: Lois Ellfeldt, University of Southern California, Los Angeles 
Secretary: Helen Alkire, Ohio State University, Columbus 


MEASUREMENT AND EVALUATION 
Chairman: Alfred Hubbard, University of Illinois, Urbana, Illinois 
Chairman-elect: 

Secretary: Jane A. Mott, San Jose State College, San Jose, California 


PROFESSIONAL EDUCATION 
Chairman: William L. Hughes, Temple University, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 
Chairman-elect: Minnie Lynn, University of Pittsburgh, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Secretary: Helen Starr, Public Schools, Minneapolis, Minnesota 
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PROFESSIONAL AND PUBLIC RELATIONS 
Chairman: Carl Mendenhal, Director of HPER, Thornton High School, Harvey, 
Illinois 
Chairman-elect: C. C. Franklin, Southern Illinois University, Carbondale, III. 
Secretary: Mariam Fager, Riverside-Brookfield High School, Brookfield, Illinois 


RESEARCH 


Chairman: Laurence Morehouse, Southern California University, Los Angeles, 
California 

Chairman-elect: Esther French, Illinois State Normal University, Normal, Il. 

Secretary: Lynn McCraw, University of Texas, Austin, Texas 


RESEARCH COUNCIL 


Chairman: H. Harrison Clarke, University of Oregon, Eugene, Oregon 
Chairman-elect: Marjorie Phillips, Indiana University, Bloomington, Indiana 
Secretary: Warren Johnson; University of Maryland, College Park, Maryland 


STUDENT 
Co-chairmen: Armond H. Seidler, Nancy Wilder, University of lillinois, 
Urbana 
Co-advisors: (To be appointed) 


THERAPEUTICS 
Chairman: Katherine Wells, Wellesley College, Massachusetts 
Chairman-elect: Charles Kovacic, Ohio State University, Columbus, Ohio 
Secretary: Evelyn Davis, University of California, Los Angeles, California 


CHAIRMEN LOCAL CONVENTION COMMITTEES 


In Charge: Gertrude Cohen, Midwood High School 
Publicity: Sam Goldberg, Bronx Vocational High School 
Proceedings: Charles Bucher, New York University 
Dance: Rose Zimmerman, Washington Irving High School 
Social: Don Adolph, Thomas Jefferson High School 
Visual Aids: Gordon Liebowitz, Fort Hamilton High School 
Registration: Bess Wolfe, Thomas Jefferson High School 
Registration: Joseph Smith, Brooklyn College 
Transportation and Tours: Sally Maguire, Public School 115, Bronx, New York 
Educational Exhibits: Adele Towbin, James Monroe High School 
Program: Ann Newman, Brooklyn College 
Commercial Exhibits: Carroll Smith, Garden City, New York 
Liaison with International Group: Evelyn Mettler, Manual Training High School 
Evaluation: Roscoe Brown, New York University 
Advisory Committee: 
Dr. Frank O'Brien, Associate Superintendent, New York Public Schools 
Dr. I. Harry Goldberger, Director, Health Education, New York Public Schools 
Mr. Isidore H. Goldberg, Assistant Director, Health Education, New York 
Public Schools 
Mr. Frank Galloway, Field Secretary, Public School Athletic League, New York 








EASTERN DISTRICT ASSOCIATION . 
of 


The American Association For Health, Physical Education, 


And Recreation 
Officers, 1953-1955 


Lloyd Jones President 
The Pennsylvania State University 


Karl Oermann President-elect 
University of Pittsburgh 


Ethel T. Kloberg Past-President 
Board of Education, Baldwin, New York 


William F. Meredith Secretary-Treasuret 
University of Pennsylvania 


Grover W. Mueller Vice-President, Health Education 
Board of Education, Philadelphia 


Marion E. Purbeck Vice-President, Physical Education 
Board of Education, Hackensack, New Jersey 


William M. Grimshaw Vice-President, Recreation Education 
Ithaca College 


William L. Hughes Representative to National 
Temple University 


NEW YORK STATE ASSOCIATION 
For Health, Physical Education, And Recreation 
Officers, 1954 


Julius Kuhnert President 
Mt. Vernon 
Julia Pratt Past-President 
Adelphi College 
Paul Fairfield Secretary-Treasurer 
Rye 
Rees Jones Vice-President, Health Education 
New York City 
William Rodiek Vice-President, Physical Education 
Hamburg 


Ralph Damiano Vice-President, Recreation Education 
Rye 











